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HE  greatest  part  of  any  truth  is  that  part 


of  it  which  cannot  be  known,  and  into 


which  even  the  slow  processes  of  the  ages  to 
come  will  only  begin  to  Initiate  men.  Stimulate 
then  the  long  look  toward  the  things  that  are 
unseen  rather  than  the  microscopic  look  into 
the  things  that  are  close  by  ;  for  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  even  the  nearer  realities  become 
irrigated  into  v'erdure,  somewhat  as  in  the 
summer  heat  of  the  dry  Swiss  valleys.  It  is  not 
the  springs  that  well  up  from  within  the  valleys 
themselves  that  brighten  the  air  and  freshen 
the  ground,  but  the  rivulets  that  slip  down  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  and  that  trickle  from 
the  high  snows  where  only  the  sun  lights  and 
God’s  eye  rests. 
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Twenty-third  Annual  Statement  of 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 


January  Ist, 


ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Mortgagees  .  $10,489,318.63 

Real  Estate  .  3,557,234.29 

Railroad  Bonds^  (Market  \'alue) .  9,054,906.25 

Municipal  Bonds,  (Market  Value) .  3,167,718.75 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds,  (Market  Value) ...  Ill  ,000.00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  1,311,107.03 

Interests  and  Rents,  doe  and  accrued .  308,243.00 

Loans  on  Collateral  Securities .  30,000.00 

Loans  on  Policies .  225,570.52 

Deferred  Premiums  in  course  of  collection.  632,097.95 

Total .  $28,887,196.42 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  on  Policies .  $22,877,071.00 

Capital  and  Surplus  to  Policy-holders  ....  5,888,894.76 

All  other  Liabilities .  121,230.66 

Total .  $28,887,196.42 


The  Prudential’s  Record  for  1898  shows  remarkable  gains  in  those  Depart= 
ments  of  its  business  which  add  Strength,  Progress  and  Prosperity. 


ASSETS  .... 

SURPLUS  .... 

INCOME  .... 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE  . 

POLICIES  IN  FORCE 
CLAIMS  PAID  DURING  1898 
PAID  POLICY-HOLDERS  . 

TOTAL  PAID  POLICY-HOLDERS  to  date,  over 


increased  to  nearly 
increased  to  nearly 
increased  to  over 
increased  to  over 
increased  to  nearly 
on  over 

during  1898  over 


29  MILLION  DOLLARS 
6  MILLION  DOLLARS 
17  MILLION  DOLLARS 
414  MILLION  DOLLARS 
3  MILLIONS 
43  THOUSAND  POLICIES 
5  MILLION  DOLLARS 
36  MILLION  DOLLARS 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  wrote  during  1898  over  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
SIXTY-FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS  of  Insurance. 


Covering  all  the  2>lanx  devised  for  itroteetion  and  investment.  Fall  information  gladly  furnished. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


...of  America... 


Home  Office :  NEWARK, 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  peace  at  Maiiila  was  broken  on  Saturday, 
February  4th,  by  an  act  of  bravado  on  the  jiart 
of  the  insurgents  which  could  result  in  nothing 
less  than  a  fire  from  our  sentries.  That  night 
the  conflict  was  begun  in  earnest  by  a  hot  lire 
from  the  Filipinos,  ambushed  in  the  jungle, 
which  could  only  be  silenced  when  day-break 
made  it  possible  to  l(x;ate  the  iiusurgents  and 
enabled  the  navy  to  second  a  brilliant  charge 
of  our  troops.  The  Filipinos  retreated  lieyond 
their  villages  with  terrible  loss,  and  for  a  time 
it  wa-s  hoped  that  they  were  sufficiently  pun¬ 
ished.  But  hostilities  were  renewed  at  various 
times  during  the  la.st  \veek,  and  although  con¬ 
tinually  w’orsted,  although  a  score  of  native 
villages  have  surrendered,  thousands  of  insur¬ 
gents  have  been  killed  and  other  thousands 
made  pri.soners,  the  latest  advices  received  on 
Tuesday  morning  show  the  insurgents  still 
throwing  up  intrenchments  and  preparing  fora 


more  stubborn  resistance.  Large  numbt^rs  of 
them  are  scattered  through  the  jungle,  bush¬ 
whacking,  but  the  intrenched  force  is  still  con¬ 
siderable  and  inert^asing. 

As  was  natural,  the  excitement  in  Manila  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  w'as  intense.  But 
it  served  only  to  test  the  strength  of  General 
Otis’s  government.  At  no  time  w’as  there  a 
dangerous  outbreak,  and  by  Tuesday  of  last 
week  the  General  was  in  control  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  notwithstanding  that  there  were  in  the 
city  many  desperadoes,  some  in  women’s  dress. 
carr3’ing  concealed  weapons,  who  had  intended 
to  co-operate  with  the  insurgents.  These  are 
now  thoroughly  cowed,  and  many  Filipino  offi¬ 
cials  have  disappeared  from  the  city.  The 
humanity  of  the  Americans  toward  the  natives 
has  gone  far  to  maintain  order.  That  prisoners 
were  not  imt  to  death,  that  the  wounded  were 
cared  for  in  our  hospitals,  was  to  them  simply 
amazing.  This  indicy  is  fast  making  mission¬ 
aries  of  peace  of  the  people  of  Manila. 

Latest  advices  bring  the  goinl  lU'ws  of  the 
capture  of  Iloilo,  the  capital  of  Panay.  by  (tcu- 
eral  Miller.  This  (K'curred  on  Satunla.v  last, 
(ieneral  Miller  having  sent  to  the  rebel  gov¬ 
ernor  a  demand  for  surrender  within  a  stated 
time,  and  having  been  answered  by  preparations 
for  defence,  oixaied  a  bombardnamt ;  whereupon 
the  rebels  fired  the  citj*  and  evacuated  it. 
American  troops  wcire  jiromptly  landed,  and 
extinguished  the  fires.  No  lives  were  lost  on 
the  American  side.  The  capture  of  Iloilo  will 
greatly  strengthen  General  Otis’s  fast  growing 
influence.  The  attack  on  Iloilo  had  been  de¬ 
layed  not  only  out  of  consideration  for  fortdgn 
residents,  but  to  allow  the  nativt*s  to  h>arn  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  Aguinaldo’s  uprising. 
At  present,  G-eneral  tltis  has  possession  of  the 
country*  as  far  as  Caloocan  and  Malabon,  the 
former  town  having  surrendered  on  Friday  after 
a  sharj)  struggle  with  heavy  rebtd  loss.  The 
ca.sualties  on  the  American  side  art*  remarkably 
few,  considering  the  native  methods  of  warfart*. 
which  very  much  resemble  those  of  Nortli 
American  Indians. 

The  Report  of  the  War  Commission  was  given 
to  the  ymblic  on  Monday.  So  far  as  it  rt'fers 
to  matters  within  its  purview,  it  is  an  able 
document.  Its  recommendations  concerning 
the  yiolicy  and  ofganization  of  the  War  Deimrt- 
ment  show  that  it  is  not  in  vain  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  examined  495  witnesses,  taking 
testimony  in  many  jiarts  of  the  country'  from 
Chicago  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  invited 
the  fullest  expression  of  opinion  and  of  com¬ 
plaint.  Such  careful  investigation  enabled  the 
Commission  to  discover  many  faults  in  the 
.system,  e.syiecially  in  the  quartermaster’s  de¬ 
partment  and  in  the  retirement  law,  and  in 
the  relations  between  Congress  and  the  army 
in  time  of  war,  although,  like  Froude’s  Heurj- 
VIII.,  everybody’s  mistakes  seem  always  to 
have  been  someboily  else’s  fault.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  within  the  functions  of  the  Commis¬ 


sion  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  individuals, 
though  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  its  members 
find  reason  to  exonerate  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  his  department  from  all  charges  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  bad  faith,  while  recognizing  a  lack  of  grasp 
of  the  situation  on  the  Secrt‘tar>’’s  part. 

Most  wistdy,  the  question  of  General  Eagan 
having  been  rt'iuoved  from  the  Commissioners’ 
jurisdiction,  the  Rejiort  makes  no  allusion  to 
him.  It  may  bt“  wished  that  the  same  gooil 
sense  had  characterized  their  treatment  of 
(xeneral  Miles.  There  was  no  embalmed  bt'ef, 
for  expert  chemists  could  finil  no  trace  of  the 
process.  General  Miles  and  Dr.  Daly  knew  of 
the  embalmed  beef  since  last  August  and  never 
complained  till  December  21st.  Under  present 
government  insiiection,  it  is  impossible  that 
beef  should  be  anything  but  pure  and  whole¬ 
some.  It  was  the  hot  climate  that  was  in 
fault.  “The  kettle  was  cracked  when  we 
borrowed  it;  it  was  whole  when" we  returned 
it;  we  never  had  the  kettle  at  all.’’ 

The  outbrt'ak  in  Luzon  lends  new  force — if 
that  were  needed — to  the  mes.sage  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  last  Friday,  urging  upon  Congress  the 
inunediate  necessity  of  a  cable  to  the  Sandwich 
and  Philippine  Islands,  whether  at  the  expen.se 
of  government  or  by  private  enterprise.  Gur 
only  present  communication  with  Hawaii  is 
by  steamer,  with  the  Philippim^s  is  by  a  rtnind- 
about  cable  extending  tlirough  various  not 
always  friendly  countries  and  subject  to  many 
delays  at  connecting  points. 

Perhaps  the  most  absorbing  .subject  of  inter- 
((st  during  the  jiast  week  is  the  weather. 
Never  since  the  Clerk  of  the  weather  was  set 
down  at  a  dt'sk  and  made  subject  to  metero- 
logical  laws  has  the  thermometer  fallen  so  low 
in  this  city.  For  three  days  of  last  week  an 
unpri'cedented  cold  extt'iided  over  an  unusually 
large  area  of  country.  Then  it  was  followed 
by  snow  and  wind  which,  beginning  with  some 
gcntlent'ss  on  Saturday,  increased  in  force  and 
furv'  until  Monday  evening.  The  snowfall  was 
heavier  and  the  wind  at  times  faster  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  well  remembered  blizzard  of  March 
12,  1888;  yet  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  snow 
and  the  less  inttuise  cold  while  the  snow  was 
falling,  the  recent  storm  was  by  no  means  so 
disastrous. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  have  been  very 
great  bj*  retuson  of  the  long  continuance  of  the 
unusual  cold,  and  the  energies  of  all  charitably 
disposed  people  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  at  such  a  time  of  emer¬ 
gency  there  are  men  who  know  when  and  how 
to  overrule  law.  The  Chief  of  Police  gave 
orders  that  all  applicants  for  shelter  at  police 
stations  should  be  received,  although  it  is  now 
contrar}-  to  law  to  shelter  vagrants  at  police 
station.s.  And  Governor  Roosevelt  did  pre¬ 
cisely  the  right  as  well  as  the  noble  thing  in 
arranging  with  (ieneral  Roe  that  though  no 
law  permits,  all  the  armories  of  the  city  shall 
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be  thrown  oiien  to  receive  those  who  are  snflfer- 
iuR  from  cold. 

Lincoln’s  Birthday  appears  to  be  particularly 
a  New  York  holiday.  Not  only  does  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Club  of  this  city  annually  celebrate  the 
<lay.  but  the  public  schools  are  closed,  as  they 
art'  not  in  Washington  at  least,  since  Tuesday 
morning’s  impers  told  of  the  sufferings  of 
Washington  children  in  the  snow-storm  on  their 
way  to  sclitx)!.  Perhaps  we  are  in  the  way  to 
have  too  many  holidays;  certainly  Lincoln’s 
and  Washington’s  birthdays  are  inconveniently 
near  together ;  but  there  must  have  been  thous¬ 
ands  of  thank-sgiviugs  stuit  up  by  New  York 
mothers  last  Monday,  tliat  Lincoln  was  bom  on 
the  12th  of  February. 

The  Republican  Club’s  celebration  of  the  day 
apjK'ars  to  have  been  notable  for  brilliant  and 
timely  utterances.  Dr.  Depew  made  one  of  his 
strong  sijeeches,  showing  how  the  events  of  the 
past  year  are  in  the  line  of  development  of  the 
events  of  Lincoln's  time,  and  both  alike  prophesy 
a  glorious  future.  Geueral  Miles  was  received 
with  wild  enthusiasm,  and  sjjoke  noble  words 
for  the  amiy  which  he  so  nobly  adorns.  Ad¬ 
miral  Schley  spoke  with  equal  acceptance  for 
the  navy.  Senator  Wliite  for  the  Republican 
party.  The  storm  prevented  Congressman  Cou¬ 
sins  from  being  present,  and  his  place  was  most 
liappily  .  filled  by  Dr.  Duttield  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  who  by  his  thrilling  eulogy 
of  Lincoln  stirred  the  company  to  a  tumult  of 
applaust*. 

It  was  at  the  Lincoln  celebration  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  announced  his  opening  of  the 
armories  to  the  i)oor.  His  utterances  concern¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  this  country  with  its  new 
dei>endencies  were  very  noble,  but  the  best 
thing  about  them  Was  that  they  surely  found 
an  echo  in  eveiy  intelligent  mind.  He  said: 

We  now  have  certain  duties  in  populous 
islands  in  the  West  and  East  Indies.  We 
cannot  with  honor  shirk  these  duties  altogether, 
on  the  one  hand;  nor,  on  the  other,  must  we 
fail  to  ix-rfonn  them  in  a  way  that  will  redound 
to  the  advantage  of  the  jieople  of  the  islands 
as  well  as  to  the  honor  of  this  Nation.  It  is, 
I  am  sure,  the  desire  of  everj'  American  that 
the  people  of  each  island  as  they  show  them¬ 
selves  fit  for  self-govenuuent  shall  be  given 
constantly  a  largerhueasunouent  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  But  it  would  bt>  criminal  folly  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  real  welfare  of  the  islands,  and  to  fail 
to  do  our  own  manifest  duty,  under  the  plea  of 
carrying  out  some  doctrinaire  idea  which,  if 
it  had  been  lived  up  to,  would  have  made  the 
entire  North  American  Continent  to  this  day 

a  hunting-ground  for  savages . If  we 

refrain  from  doing  our  own  part  of  the  world’s 
work,  then  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  people 
stronger  than  we  are ;  for  we  shall  have  shown 
ounselves  weaklings.  It  was  better  for  man¬ 
kind  that  Turkestan  should  be  taken  by  Rus¬ 
sia.  Algiers  by  Fiance,  and  India  by  England. 
The  .succe.ss  of  an  Algerian  or  Sepoy  revolt 
would  be  a  hideous  calamity  to  civilization, 
and  those  who  aided  or  abetted  such  an  in¬ 
surrection  would  be  traitors  not  only  to  their 
own  civilization  but  to  mankind.  Exactly  the 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines.  We  must  treat  them  with  absolute 
justice;  but,  more  than  all  elst>,  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  treat  them  with  entire  firmness 
and  courage.  They  must  be  made  to  realize 
absolutely  that  we  are  the  masters.  Weakness 
in  any  sha^re  or  form  is  the  unpardonable  sin 
in  dealing  with  such  a  body  as  we  are  opposed 
to  in  the  Philippines.  The  insurrection  must 
Ire  stamired  out  as  mercifulh*  as  irossible ;  but 
it  must  Ire  stamped  out.  ’  ’ 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  city  readers 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  Free  Lectures  offered 
weekly  by  the  People’s  Institute  and  given  at 
CooiH'r  Union — Eighth  street  and  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue.  On  Friflay  of  this  week  no  less  notable  and 
delightful  a  man  than  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  will  lecture  on  Emerson  as  Interpreter  of 
Life's  Problems.  Next  week  Friday,  February 
24th,  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Crosby  will  lecture  on 
Tolstoi  as  Interpreter  of  Life’s  Problems.  One 
is  complementary  to  the  other  and  both  will  be 
eminently  worth  hearing.  The  hour  is  8  P.  M 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Brooklyn,  February  8,  1899. 

While  that  new  made  grave  up  among  the 
Green  Mountains  is  still  fresh,  let  me  add  my 
few  words  of  tender  tribute  to  my  beloved 
friend.  Dr.  Charles  Seymour  Robinson.  To 
many  of  us  who  knew  him  best  he  was  always 
known  by  the  familiar  mime  of  “Charley”  to 
the  last.  When  I  came  to  Brooklyn  nearly 
thirty-nine  years  ago  he  was  the  newly  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Henry  Street,  and  we  drew  together  very  cor¬ 
dially.  He  was  the  one  Brooklyn  pastor  who 
cheered  me  in  our  enterpri.se  of  building  yonder 
Lafayette  Avenue  Church  edifice,  (a  formida¬ 
ble  undertaking  in  those  stormy  war-days, )  and 
he  gave  us  a  generous  personal  contribution. 
In  return,  our  church  was  about  the  first  to 
adopt  his  new  hymn-book,  and  from  that  day 
to  the  present  we  have  never  used  any  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sacred  Songs  except  the  different  books 
which  he  had  compiled. 

To  the  church  at  large.  Dr.  Robinson  is  chiefly 
knoivn  as  the  most  celebrated  and  successful 
hymnologist  in  America.  His  various  admira¬ 
ble  books  have  been  published  by  the  millions, 
and  been  sung  from  by  the  tens  of  millions  of 
people  for  a  whole  generation.  But  some,  of 
his  little  books  show  sparks  of  real  genius  in 
fresh  thought  and  racdne.ss  of  expression.  Help¬ 
ful  as  his  writings  have  been  to  many,  his  solid 
and  enduring  monument  is  that  statelj'  Presby¬ 
terian  Churcdi  edifice  on  Madison  Avenue  in 
New  York.  His  energy  reared  it,  and  his 
princely  contributions  of  money — earned  by  his 
popular  hymn-books — saved  it  from  a  cru.shing 
burden  of  indebtedness.  That  noble  memorial 
will  endure  long  after  his  frame — worn  by  long, 
sad  sicknesses — has  mouldered  into  dust.  My 
dear  old  friend  suffered  through  much  of  his 
life,  from  extreme  nervous  sensitiveness ;  I 
used  to  tell  him  that  while  some  people  wore 
their  uer^•es  outside  of  their  skin,  he  some¬ 
times  wore  his  on  the  outisde  of  his  clothes! 
Ill  his  happiest  moments  his  wit  was  very  keen, 
and  his  conversation  very  fertilizing;  best  of 
all,  he  was  as  true  as  steel  in  his  loyalty  to 
that  glorious  Gospel  which  it  was  his  joy  to 
preach  for  forty  years  and  which  was  crowned 
with  the  rich  spiritual  blessings  of  his  Lord 
and  Saviour. 

I  have  been  reading  this  week,  with  much 
interest,  a  little  book  of  le.ss  than  an  hundred 
imges,  publi.shed  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Comiianj*,  and  entitled,  “An  English  View  of 
Christian  Science,  by  Anne  Harwood.  ”  It  is 
one  of  the  latest  exposures  of  the  utter  hollow¬ 
ness  of  a  much  talked-about  “fail”  in  the  shape 
of  religions  delusion.  Not  a  new  thing  is  this 
very  pretentious  religion  which  has  such  sub¬ 
lime  confidence  in  itself  that  when  in  its  meet¬ 
ings  the  prayer  is  offered,  “thy  kingdom 
come!”  the  re.sixmse  is  made,  “thy  kingdom  is 
come!”  Much  of  its  waiqi  and  woof  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  India  and  is  only  a  stale  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  one  form  of  Hindoo  Pantheism.  Mrs. 
Eddy,  who  is  its  American  foster-mother,  and 
who  claims  that  she  saw  visions  and  heard 
heavenly  voices  from  her  youth,  first  launched 
it  in  18(U?.  After  more  than  thirty  years,  it 
professes  to  number  70,000  oiren  adherents,  be¬ 
sides  a  lai^e  number  of  secret  believers  who 
still  remain  connected  with  various  churches. 
This  growth  in  a  land  of  seventy  millions  of 
l>eople  is  not  very  remarkable,  especially  for 
a  “cult”  that  is  so  plausible,  and  which  ap¬ 
peals  so  entirely  to  the  natural  love  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous.  Monnonism  has  spread  far  more  rap¬ 
idly,  and  the  kindred  humbug  called  “Spiritu¬ 
alism”  has  surirassed  it  in  the  nunilx*r  of  its 
votaries. 

Mrs.  Eddy’s  big  book  called.  “Science  and 
Health,”  is  the  standard  text-book  of  her  fol¬ 
lowers:  and  is  regarded  as  so  nearly  inspired 


that  Christian  Scientists  assert  that  they  “ac¬ 
cept  the  Bible,  but  not  as  our  only  rule;  we 
accept  it  alo7ig  with  our  Founder’s  great  book, 
‘  Science  and  Health.  ’  ’  ’  How  much  Bible  there 
is  in  this  absurd  system  appears  from  the  cardi¬ 
nal  teachings  of  its  creed.  Chirstian  Science 
teaches  that  God  is  only  a  Principle,  not  a 
Personality — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
matter,  that  there  is  no  pain  in  truth,  and  no 
truth  in  pain,  and  that  sin  and  bodily  disea.se 
are  only  the  false  beliefs  of  a  mortal  mind! 
With  this  jargon  are  mingled  some  very  good 
precepts  that  have  doubtless  been  very  useful 
to  ner^'ous  sutferers  who  need  to  have  their 
nerves  quieted.  The  cardinal  claim  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Science — by  which  it  must  stand  or  fall — 
is  that  it  can  cure  and  has  cured  the  worst 
diseases  known  to  human  nature,  and  entirely 
without  anything  in  the  shape  of  medicine  ! 
It  only  stops  short  at  pretending  to  raise  the 
dead. 

This  plausible  and  pretentious  chai-lotanric — 
which  has  sacrificed  more  than  one  valirable 
life — has  been  a  money-making  business  from 
the  start.  Mrs.  Eddy,  who  claims  to  be  the 
lineal  successor  and  supplement  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  and  homeless  Jesus,  resides  in  a  fine 
mansion,  dresses  sumptuously,  owns  valuable 
projx'rty  in  Boston,  and  has  grown  rich,  just  as 
Brigham  Young  grew  rich  in  Utali.  While 
.lesus  Christ  taught  His  di.sciples  gratuitously, 
Mrs.  Eddy  has  initiated  some  of  her  disciples 
as  “Inhalers”  in  her  Ma.s.sachusetts  Metaphysi¬ 
cal  College  at  a  tuition-fee  of  three  hundred 
dollars  for  a  course  of  barely  three  weeks !  One 
of  her  pupils  declared  that  this  “was  a  small 
sum  to  be  paid  for  the  impartation  of  this 
dtrme  knowledge.  ”  In  London,  ChrLstiau  Sci¬ 
ence  finds  most  of  its  believers  among  the 
wealthier  classes,  especially  among  those  of 
iwculiar  temperaments,  and  easily  caught  by 
startling  noveltie.s.  In  our  own  country  it  is 
working  no  little  mischief  by  cloaking  its  most 
dangerous  features  under  devout  forms  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  profession.  Its  success  deiwiids 
mainly  in  the  skill  with  which-  it  imposes  on 
human  credulity.  Such  exposurt's  as  this  little 
book  by  Miss  Harwoixl  ouglit  to  have  a  wide 
circulation,  as  a  corrective  of  a  most  seductive 
and  dangerous  form  of  error.  As  Mormonism 
has  found  its  votaries  and  believers  in  its 
“bible”  among  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  so 
Christian  Science  has  imlmed  off  its  preposter¬ 
ous  “sacred  writings”  of  Mrs.  Eddy  upon  the 
wealthier  and  more  arist(XTatic  classes.  Its 
few  grains  of  truth  from  God’s  Word  make  it 
all  the  more  mischievous. 


BISHOP  WII.LIA5IS. 

No  man  .stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of  Chris¬ 
tians  of  every  name  than  the  venerable  and 
beloved  Bi.shop  of  Connecticut.  By  seniority 
he  was  the  head  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  being  president  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
and  commanding  the  reverent  affection  of  the 
clergy  all  over  the  land.  Personally,  the  good 
Bishop  was  a  most  lovable  man,  wiiming  by 
his  courtesy,  sympathy  and  thorough  friendli¬ 
ness  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  among  whom 
•it  was  his  delight  to  live.  His  rooms  at  the 
Berkeley  Theological  School,  Middletown,  were 
the  hearthstone  to  which  those  who  came  once, 
evermore  resorted  as  a  haven  of  rest  and  the 
home  of  inspiring  influences.  Here  were  the 
hidings  of  the  Prelate’s  power.  Men  found 
in  him  something  so  rich  and  rare  that  they 
felt  bound  to  his  i)ersonality  as  they  bowed  to 
his  official  position.  He  w'as  the  shepherd  and 
bishop  of  their  souls  in  a  peculiarly  human 
and  tender  way.  To  the  whole  church.  Bishop 
Williams  was  a  friend  and  father.  His  spirit 
was  catholic,  his  culture  broad  and  fine,  his 
piety  deep  and  ardent  and  practical,  his  zeal 
enlightened,  generous,  manly  and  wise.  He 
will  live  in  the  records  of  true  religion,  good 
citizenship,  high  patriotism,  and  loyal,  unsel¬ 
fish  service,  as  one  who  honored  his  office. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 

With  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Field  from  the 
editorial  conduct  of  The  Evangelist  closes  an 
era  of  newspaper  history,  the  period  when 
every  great  journal  bore  the  stamp  of  the  person¬ 
ality  yf  the  man  who  made  it.  Horace  Greelej’, 
James  Brooks.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Henry 
J.  Raymond  and  Charles  A.  Dana  in  the  secular 
field,  Samuel  Irena'as  Prime,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  Henry  M.  Field  in  the  religions 
sphere  Yvill  always  be  identified  with  the  papers 
they  created.  Their  successors  have  only  to 
develop  the  character  which  tliey  impressed 
upon  them,  and  work  along  the  ever  broadening 
lines  to  which  they  gave  direction. 

The  Evangelist  was  founded  to  stand  for 
light,  for  progress,  for  freedom  of  thought 
within  evangelical  limits.  For  these  it  w'ill 
continue  to  stand.  Reverent  to  the  past,  it 
will  show  tliat  reverence,  not  by  facing  back¬ 
ward  but  going  forward.  A  religious  news¬ 
paper  from  its  first  issue.  The  Evangelist  will 
continue  to  be  distinctly  such.  The  day  of  the 
religious  newspaper  is  by  no  means  ended,  on 
the  coutrarj',  its  liest  days  are  yet  to  come. 
Every  secular  pajK^r  of  our  time  bears  witness 
to  an  unprecedented  public  interest  in  religious 
things.  The  religious  interests  of  to-day  are 
not  those  of  yesterday,  the  thoughts  of  men 
are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns,  but 
the  religious  nature  of  humanity  is  awake  to¬ 
day  as  never  before,  and  it  is  entirely  in  har¬ 
mony  Yvith  the  spirit  of  the  time  that  its  need 
should  be  met  by  newspapers  that  are  frankly 
religions,  firm  of  foundation,  broad  of  outlook, 
catholic  in  sympathy,  loyal  in  allegiance  to 
the  Church  of  God.  This  has  been  the  ideal  of 
The  Evangelist  from  the  beginning,  it  Yvill  be 
its  ideal  as  time  goes  on. 

This  has  always  been  a  Pre.sbyterian  paper,  and 
it  will  continue  so  to  be;  but  piety  to  the  past 
as  well  as  hope  for  the  future  forbid  the  thought 
that  the  highest  interests  of  this  great  branch 
of  the  Church  can  be  promoted  by  a  narrow  ex¬ 
clusion  of  those  of  other  branches.  The  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Kingdom  are  the  interests  of  Pres¬ 
byterians,  and  denominational  prosperity  is 
important  because  through  it  the  prosperity  of 
the  Kingdom  is  advanced. 

The  day  has  gone  by  Yvhen  The  Evangelist 
can  be  the  exponent  of  one  distinguished  per¬ 
sonality.  Henceforth  it  can  maintain  its  noble 
traditions,  can  fulfil  its  large  prophecies,  only 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  those  who  recog¬ 
nize  how  important  a  strong  progressive  evan¬ 
gelical  newspaper  may  become  to  the  religions 
history  of  the  future. 

Prof.  Henry  Presers'ed  Smith  w'rites  from 
Amherst:  “On Febmarj' 7th,  I  was  admitted  to 
full  membership  in  the  Hampshire  Congrega¬ 
tional  Association  by  a  unanimous  vote.  This 
was  done  on  the  Association’s  knowledge  of  me 
and  without  any  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Cinciiuiati.  I  preferred  to  pre.sent  myself  thus, 
becau.se  the  Presbytery  evidently  could  not 
give  me  a  letter.  In  vieYV  of  my  call  to  work 
in  this  region  I  think  I  have  taken  the  proper 
course.  Just  after  the  action,  I  wrote  to  the 
Stated  Clerk  of  Cincinnati  Presbytery,  asking 
him  to  inform  the  Pre.sbyterj'  of  what  I  had 
done.  ’  ’ 


NEW  PROBLEMS  IN  HOME  MISSIONS. 

As  the  leaves  of  the  world’s  history  are 
turned  with  the  passing  mouths,  revealing 
strange  developments  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  and  bringing  to  our  laud  responsibilities 
all  unsought,  the  heart  of  eY'ery  patriot  thrills 
with  expectant  wonder  while  he  looks  for  the 
things  that  are  yet  to  come.  And  in  them*  all 
every  Christian  reads  the  fulfilling  of  that 
eternal  purpose  which  is  according  to  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  Gotl’s  Yvill.  To  the  Christian  there  is 
but  one  solution  for  the  difficult  problem  now 
before  our  country.  It  is  found  in  obedience 
to  the  King  of  kings.  For  the  govermneut 
must  in  very  truth  be  upon  his  shoulder.  To 
win  our  land  to  this  obedience  is  the  object  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Vast  and  varied 
is  the  work.  In  the  older  States  are  regions 
God-forsaken  and  forlorn  by  reason  of  the  tide 
which,  following  westward  and  cityward,  has 
left  a  remnant  stranded  Yvithout  means  of  self- 
help.  In  the  ncYver  States  are  wildernesses 
where  Crospel  privileges  have  never  come. 
There  are  mining  towns  and  lumber  camps 
where  no  Sabbath  is  remembered.  There  are 
foreigners  whose  labor  adds  to  the  financial 
wealth  of  our  land  but  whose  presence  with 
us  brings  jawil  unless  they  are  tanglit  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  our  fathers,  —  the  pledge  of  equal 
rights  and  pt'rfect  freedom.  There  are  towns 
swiftly  becoming  cities  where  there  is  no  one 
to  care  for  men’s  souls.  Pitiful  pleadings  are 
heard  from  the  Indian,  the  last  of  the  stalwart 
race  whom  God  had  made  OYvners  of  our  land, 
whom  we  have  defrauded  and  whom  onr  gov¬ 
ernment  lias  oppressed  year  by  j'ear.  There 
are  the  millions  whom  God  made  free  but 
whom  we  made  .slaves.  Not  their  fault  is  it, 
that  they  are  in  our  country,  a  frightful  factor 
in  statistics  of  ignorance  and  crime,  and  a 
factor  that  can  be  eliminated  only  by  Him  in 
whom  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free.  Does 
some  one  say,  “This  is  an  old  story. ’’  Would 
that  it  were  only  an  old  story,  that  it  were  not 
new  with  every  morning’s  snn,  that  our  Church 
had  so  met  the  measure  of  her  obligation,  that 
these  problems  of  rural  and  city  life  and  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  populations  had  been  solved! 

For  there  are  other  problems  before  the  Board 
of  Home  Mi.ssions  to-day.  They  face  ns  from 
the  northwest  and  .southeast.  Among  ice-bound 
Alaskan  mountains,  in  her  mines  and  fertile 
valleys,  along  her  beautiful  shores,  are  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  gone  from  ‘  ‘  the  States  ’  ’  and 
whom  the  Church  in  the  States  must  follow 
with  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  if  the  great 
cities  of  that  new  and  wonderful  laud  are  to 
be  worthy  of  the  home  whence  their  citizens 
have  gone.  Laivyers,  physicians,  merchants, 
men  of  talent  and  education  are  among  those 
already  dwelling  in  Alaska.  The  Board  is  send¬ 
ing  six  missionaries  there  this  spring  to  man 
strategic  places.  ‘  ‘  But  what  are  these  among 
so  many?’’  When  at  a  single  meeting  the 
miners  make  an  offering  of  gold  dust  enough 
to  buy  a  lot  for  a  Presbyterian  Church  and 
send  the  deed  for  the  property  back  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  will  not  the  Presby¬ 
terians  in  our  country  see  to  it  that  money 
enough  is  raised  here  to  send  them  their  mis¬ 
sionary?  Shall  we  not  plant  Christ’s  standard 
in  farthest  Alaska  to  look  from  its  heights 
across  the  strait  to  the  old  Greek  (churches  in 
Rn.ssia,  and  perhaps  lead  them  to  a  higher  and 
clearer  view  of  the  truth? 

We  turn  to  the  southeast  to  face  the  church 
of  Rome  in  the  West  Indies,  where  four  cen¬ 
turies  ago  the  prayer  of  Columbus  hallowed 
the  new-found  land.  Wliatever  may  be  onr 
government’s  relations  with  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico 
is  now  onrs;  and  both  trade  and  travel  will 
connect  us  closely  with  these  islands.  Lines  of 
commerce  from  one  country  to  another  less 
favored  have  always  meant  ojieuings  for  mis- 
sionarie.s. 


On  a  recent  Sabbath,  in  one  of  the  leading 
cities  of  Puerto  Rico,  an  English  Protestant 
serY'ice  held  in  the  theatre  was  attended  by 
hnndreds,  the  audience  being  as  large  as  that  in 
the  Cathedral  of  the  city.  The  people  are 
weary  of  meaningless  forms  and  long  for  some¬ 
thing  that  touches  them  more  closely.  Cannot 
our  churches  unite  on  fundamental  truths,  and 
somewhat  along  the  methods  tested  by  the  Mc- 
All  work  in  France — under  the  direction  possi¬ 
bly  of  an  evangelical  alliance,  possibly  of  some 
gifted  man  raised  up  as  Robert  W.  McAll  was 
raised  up,  for  a  God-inspired  work — give  the 
Gospel  in  its  simple  purity  to  those  i>eoJ)le  who 
liaY'e  sought  our  protection  and  help? 

There  can  be  but  one  Yvord  in  response  to  all 
this.  Opportunity  is  but  one  way  of  spelling 
‘  ‘  duty.  ’  ’  The  Lord  has  offered  His  Church  an 
open  door — many  open  doors.  The  theological 
seminaries  are  offering  by  the  score  men  well 
equipped  for  ser\  ice.  The  board  of  Home  mis¬ 
sions  cannot  take  np  new  work  till  the  encum¬ 
brance  of  debt  is  removed.  It  is  now  about 
15)0,000.  How  small  that  .seems  besides  army 
expenses  of  which  we  talked  so  lightly  in  the 
past  months!  Onr  church  can  raise  it  if  she 
will.  And  then:  Forward! 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  PRINBYTEKIAN 
CHURCH. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  a  matter  of  solicitude  to  all  thought¬ 
ful  persons  in  the  Church.  The  past  few  years 
have  not  been  a  time  at  which  we  can  look 
back  with  satisfaction.  For  nearly  a  decade 
Presbyterians  have  been  at  war  Yvith  each 
other,  and  the  results  of  this  war  have  not  been 
such  as  to  gladden  judicious  men  in  any  jiarty. 
The  party  that  believes  itself  the  party  of  prog¬ 
ress  has  seen  high-minded  scholars  condemned 
and  driven  out,  and  the  Church  committed  to 
reactionary  positions.  The  consers'ative  party 
has  learned  its  inability  to  check  in  any  effec¬ 
tive  w'ay  the  freer  movement  of  thought,  and 
knows  that  it  is  spreading  quietly,  in  spite  of 
the  ban.  Both  parties  are  aware  of  the  dissi¬ 
pation  of  energy  that  results  from  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  strong  concerted  effort.  Meanwhile, 
new  problems  are  pri'ssing.  Many  are  looking 
with  deep  anxiety  toward  the  future,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  show  some  speedy  and  effec¬ 
tive  grappling  with  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  pertinent  and  timely  ques¬ 
tion,  What  is  the  outlook  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church? 

1.  The  prospect  of  outward  peace  seems  fairly 
good.  The  expense  and  wastefulness  of  con¬ 
troversy  are  keenly  felt.  There  is  great  wi'ari- 
ness  of  struggle.  The  constant  wearing  of 
armor  is  exhausting.  Mailed  shirt  and  sword 
are  laid  off  and  hung  up,  because  they  are 
tiresome.  Easy  ways  out  of  one  difficulty 
after  another  are  sought.  There  is  also  a  real 
and  widespread  desire  for  the  fruits  of  peace. 
It  is  evident  enough  that  the  practical  work 
of  the  Church  suffers  amid  controversy,  and 
it  is  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Church,  its 
genuine  missionarj-  service,  that  the  great  bcxly 
of  earnest  Presbyterian  Christians  is  chiefly 
interested. 

2.  With  regard  to  inward  harmony  the  time 
is  critical.  We  seem  to  be  at  a  transition-point. 
For  inward  harmony,  too.  there  is  a  real  desire, 
and  sincere  prayer.  But  not  all  see  clearly 
how  it  can  come  about.  That  armed  neutrality 
is  no  lasting  substitute  for  reconciliation  and 
concord  is  plain  enough.  But  what  are  the 
conditions  of  reconciliation  and  concord,  and 
how  can  they  be  fulfilled?  It  should  be  evident 
when  there  are  two  opposing  sets  of  opinion 
in  the  same  body,  and  the  holders  of  one  set 
not  only  deny  the  truth  of  the  other,  but  deny 
it  a  right  to  exist,  that  there  is  but  one  pair  of 
alternatives  by  which  concord  may  be  gaincMl ; 
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either  the  one  imrty  must  surrender  its  opin¬ 
ions,  or  the  other  party  must  frankly  recognize 
the  right  of  those  opinions  to  exist,  and  regard 
the  holders  of  them  as  good,  though  misguided, 
Christians  and  brethen.  And  indeed  events  are 
steadily  teaching  ns  that  no  large  body  of 
Christians  can  hold  together  in  genuine  fellow¬ 
ship,  without  l>eing  genuinely  comprehensive 
on  the  basis  of  its  historic  faith,  interpreted 
fraterimlly  and  generously.  It  is  certain  that 
in  no  other  way  can  thorough  reconciliation 
come  to  i>ass  in  the  Pri'sbyterian  Church.  Even 
such  a  broad  iiolicy  will  not  bring  perfect  unity 
at  once.  Deep  wounds  have  been  cut.  Irre¬ 
parable  damage  has  bt'cii  done.  But  if  from 
this  time  forward  there  shall  be  a  large  and 
Chri.st-like  spirit,  the  wounds  of  the  past  will 
heal  over  and  the  inward  c-ompactness  and 
stnuigth  of  the  Church  1h‘  renewed.  There 
must  l>e  no  compromising  of  convictions,  and 
no  labored  attempts  at  patching  up  a  truce. 
Thest'  would  be  temporary’  make-shifts,  satisfy¬ 
ing  no  one,  and  hindering  the  tinal  solution. 
Prayerful  delay  would  be  better  than  aiiythiug 
of  this  sort.  At  best  gn'at  patience  and  mutual 
consideration  will  be  required.  But  what  price, 
consistent  with  integrity,  would  be  too  great 
to  i)ay  for  a  truly  harmonious  Church? 

:t.  The  outlfK>k  for  growth  in  knowledge  is 
important,  in  its  relation  to  the  Church’s  future 
l)ower.  To  command  strong  men.  the  Church 
must  have  knowledge,  resiiect  truth,  discern 
and  approjjriate  it  more  and  more.  Leadership 
in  ndigious  thought,  leadership  in  theology 
ami  in  the  solution  of  great  practical  problems 
of  method  and  efiiciencw,  is  demanded  of  the 
(Church.  It  must  be  acbnitted  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  in  its  official  acts,  has  of  late 
sadly  failed  in  these  qualities  of  leadership. 
It  has  Rejected  deaconesses.  It  has  dung  aside 
revision.  It  has  discn.s.sed  Church  Unity  with 
too  much  narrowm'ss  and  suspicion,  and 
dropix'd  it  as  a  dead  issue,  iBirtly  through  fail¬ 
ure  to  understand  it.  It  has  set  itself  against 
assurtnl  rt'sults  t)f  modem  scholarship.  It  has 
not  thus  strengthened  its  hold  on  the  men  of 
int.ellig<oice,  wlio  are  fitted  to  grapple  with 
present  questions.  And  yet  there  an*  within 
this  Church  multitudes  of  eager,  receptive 
minds.  Knowledge  jawcolates  to  them,  even 
though  uot  uttered  by  accredited  teachers  of 
tlie  Chitrch.  Thert>  art'  forces  of  scholarship 
of  which  the  Church  gets  tlie  advantage  indi- 
rtH'tly  if  not  directly.  Fortunatelj*  no  ecclesi¬ 
astical  l>ars  can  keep  out  the  tmth.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  some  inertia,  but  there  are  many 
signs  t)f  readine.ss  to  adopt  new  methods,  if 
they  are  good.  Vigorous  men  are  on  the  alert 
among  us.  And  it  is  iterfectly  certain  that  the 
divorce  between  official  Presl)yteriani.sm  in  this 
country  and  modem  Christian  scholarship 
cannot  endure  forever,  just  as  it  is  certain  that 
with  incrt'asing  harmony  and  closer  fellowship 
we  shall  learn  more  readily  the  most  efficient 
modes  of  work. 

4.  This  suggests  inquiiy  as  to  the  practical 
outlook.  How  clo.stdy  this  is  connected  with 
unity  and  the  spirit  of  progn'ss  in  knowledge 
none  know  better  tlian  those  who  a<lminister 
the  practical  operations  of  the  Church. 
WTiether,  as  a  Church,  we  shall  take  our  part 
in  the  grand  opportunity  of  the  next  few  years, 
will  dei)end  very  largely  on  how  thoroughly 
we  can  get  together,  banish  jealousy  aud  sus¬ 
picion,  and  let  shoulder  touch  shoulder  in  the 
forward  iimrch.  We  must  see  eye  to  eye.  We 
must  also  look  beyond  Presbyterianism.  We 
St  not  thrast  Church  Unity  aside  as  a  wild 
dreuin.  but  make  it  fundamental  in  tliought  and 
prayer  and  effort,  as  Jesus  did.  A  needj' 
world  makes  its  strong  apiieal.  Christ  in  his 
Church  utters  his  command  for  the  advance. 
Can  we  not  all  throw  aside  our  small,  divisive 
thought,  curb  our  tempers,  rise  above  our  dif¬ 
ferences,  hold  fellowship  with  each  other  in 


Him.  and  forgetting  everj'thing  in  our  recent 
past,  except  its  solemn  lessons,  address  our¬ 
selves,  with  devotion  to  Christ,  with  a  teach¬ 
able  spirit,  and  with  no  trace  of  selfish  reserve, 
to  his  great  work  for  tlie  souls  of  men? 

BISHOP  POTTER  AM>  THE  SALOON. 

“Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.’’ 

It  is  a  mark  for  all  the  uncrowned  ones.  This 
is  not  mere  envy,  that  we  who  tradge  through 
life  on  foot  should  now  and  then  relieve  the 
tiredne.ss  and  the  soreness  of  our  wearj'  feet  by 
a  critical  observation  of  those  who  ride  in 
chariots.  But  it  is  carrj-iug  the  matter  a  little 
too  far,  when  we  know,  as  we  may,  that  some 
of  those  in  the  chariots  would  gladly  come 
down  and  lock  arms  with  the  weary  pilgrims 
on  their  way.  In  England,  when  “My  Lord 
the  Bishop’’  expresses  an  opinion  that  does  not 
accord  with  that  of  the  public,  the  writers  in 
journals  “go  for  him’’  with  unsparing  criti¬ 
cism.  not  always  stopping  to  inquire  if  they 
are  tpiite  sure  of  that  which  they  condemn. 
Something  of  the  same  eagerness  has  shown 
itself  in  the  recent  criticisms  upon  Bishop 
Potter  for  what  was  interjireted  as  a  commen¬ 
dation  of  our  city  saloons  !  In  this  raid  I  did 
not  join  because  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew, 
what  he  meant  by  “saloons;’’  that  he  had  in 
mind,  not  at  all  the  vile  resorts  on  the  comers 
of  our  streets,  which  are,  to  siieak  freely,  the 
verj'  gates  of  hell,  but  was  seeking  for  “  shel¬ 
ters  ’  ’  like  those  in  the  Alps,  where  one  in 
danger  of  i)erishing  might  rest  a  while,  and  then 
go  safely  on  his  way. 

“But  why  don’t  p(x>r  men  stay  at  home?’’  says 
some  proud  judge  of  what  other  men  ought  to 
do.  Possibly  if  this  impartial  observer  were  to 
change  places  with  the  laborer  for  twenty-four 
hours,  aud  find  himself  in  one  room  for  tlie 
whole  family,  it  might  dawn  upon  his  capa¬ 
cious  mind  that  there  were  times  when  the 
good  wife  and  mother  would  be  relieved  if 
“John’’  were  out  of  the  way  while  she  was 
putting  her  seven  children  to  bed. 

But  she  hardly  dares  to  suggest  his  going  out 
anywhere  lest  he  should  go  across  tlie  street  to 
the  ‘  ‘  saloon.  ’  ’  only  to  reel  home  at  midnight, 
to  sleep  away  his  dmnkeniiess. 

Now  what  Bishop  Potter  wants  is  something 
that  shall  draw  the  working  man  away  from 
temptation  and  so  be  a  guard  against  the  devil¬ 
ish  “man  trap’’  on  the  corner. 

It  must  be  something  social,  for  the  working 
man  has  his  social  instincts  as  active  as  his 
employer.  He  is  not  a  beast  of  burden  to  be 
led  to  the  stall  when  the  day's  work  is  done, 
to  chew  the  cud  and  get  strength  for  to-morrow. 
Tired  as  he  is,  he  does  uot  stagger  home  just 
to  tumble  into  bed.  He  likes  to  have  a  little  talk 
about  the  events  of  the  day  with  his  brother 
workmen,  comparing  notes  one  with  another. 

“Now  nujipim,"  (for  this  small  favor  may  Ix' 
conceded  to  a  Pre.sbyterian  minister,  even  if  we 
should  hesitate  about  giving  it  to  an  Episcopal 
bishop, )  nuppoHi’  that,  instead  of  being  attracted 
by  the  glittering  lights  of  the  saloon  across  the 
street  he  should  see  another  light,  twinkling 
in  a  window,  where  the  door  was  always  ajar 
for  him,  opening  into  a  large  room  clean  and 
sweet  in  its  atmosphere,  with  a  dozen  or  two 
of  plain  chairs,  where  every  working  man 
was  free  to  come  aud  go,  and  feel  at  home,  and 
if  his  tired  frame  needed  a  little  stimulus  he 
could  get  a  good  cup  of  coffee  for  a  penny. 
There  he  could  rest  an  hour  or  two,  and  when 
he  started  for  home  would  uot  stagger  across 
the  street,  aud  climb  the  stairs  to  his  wretched 
loft,  but  go  with  stej)  firm  and  strong  to  lie  down 
with  those  he  loves,  feeling  that  he  was  in 
every'  sense  very  near  to  the  stars!  Would  not 
such  a  place  of  resort — (call  it  “saloon”  or 
what  yon  will, )  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole  jxrp- 
ulatiou  around  it  ? 


I  know  that  some  wise  people  think  that  the 
poor  ought  uot  to  be  encouraged  to  come  to¬ 
gether;  that  they  will  be  plotting  against  the 
rich  !  Don’t  you  believe  it  !  My  observation 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  workmen  in  great  es¬ 
tablishments  will  be  faithful  to  their  employers 
as  long  as  their  employers  are  kind  and  just  to 
them.  If  they  are  harsh  and  cruel,  they  must 
take  what  they  have  sown.  The  best  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  against  the  ixx)r  is  to  treat  them 
like  human  beings  as  they  are.  And  as  to  keep¬ 
ing  watch  of  such  meetings  of  workingmen,  I 
should  feel  that  it  was  an  impt^rtiuence  for  any 
man  to  plaj'  the  spy  or  the  detective  on  a  gath¬ 
ering  that  was  not  only  innocent  but  healthful, 
that  makes  him  strong  in  everything  that  is  good. 

For  part  of  the  year,  for  one  season,  there  is 
no  need  of  such  a  provision  in-doors.  For  the 
long  days  of  summer  the  best  resort  is  in  the 
open  air,  sitting  under  the  trees,  listening  to 
music,  or  enjoying  conversation,  feeling  new 
life  in  every-  vein  as  we  inhale  the  fresh  breeze 
from  the  sea. 

And  there  is  nothing  that  is  more  invigorating 
to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  bixly  than  to 
spend  a  few  liours  of  evt'ry  day  out  of  doors. 
Of  the  effect  of  this  I  had  learned  some¬ 
thing  from  what  I  had  seen  abroad,  espe- 
ecially  in  (Temiany,  where  they  are  in  some 
things  far  more  democratic  than  Americans, 
as  they  show  in  the  way  that  they  gather  in 
the  imrks,  that  one  finds  in  every  German  city, 
to  which  the  whole  family  comes,  father  and 
mother,  and  all  the  childrt'ii,  and  sit  in  the  long 
twilight  of  that  northern  latitude,  and  listen 
to  tlie  finest  music,  and  then  go  home  to  sleeji 
the  sleep  of  innocence  and  peace.  This  I  had 
described  in  a  book  of  travel,  ‘  ‘  From  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn,  ”  a  part  of 
which  I  have  copied  elsewhere  (page  23). 
Thinking  that  this  was  in  the  line  of  what 
Bishop  Potter  had  contemplated  in  “Saloons” 
for  the  people,  I  sent  the  book  to  him,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  answer,  which  speaks  for 
itself : 

Diocksax  HorsE,  LaFayettk  Pi. ace, 

New  York,  Feb.  8, 1899. 

Mv  Dear  Dr.  Field  :  A  great  many  thanks 
for  your  very  interesting  volume !  The  passage 
marked  js,  indeed,  most  ix'rtinent  to  the  matter 
of  which  you  write. 

In  the  address  to  which  you  refer,  I  was 
pleading  for  the  principle  of  KiihKtlttitlou  rather 
than  any  otlier,  in  work  for  the  cause  of  Tem¬ 
perance,  and  used  the  term  “Saloon”  in  its 
generic,  not  its  specific,  sense ;  as  standing  for 
the  billiard  .saloon,  the  ice-cream  saloon,  the 
smoking  saloon,  as  well  as  any  other  saloons. 
In  other  words,  the  tsoeini  hint  I  net  rniitiot  he  lep- 
inlated  out  of  ej  inteiiee,  but  its  abuse  must  be 
driven  out  by  something  better  than  the  rum 
sabxui. 

At  present  our  temperance  ( ?)  methoils  are 
purely  empirical.  Prohibition,  high  license, 
etc. ,  etc. ,  off  er  nothing  to  working  men.  Give 
them  better  homes,  better  food,  better  libra¬ 
ries,  better  opportunities  of  recreation  and 
change,  better  knowledge  of  their  own  bodies, 
in  one  word,  more  heutherhood,  and  the  “Saloon” 
will  go  to  its  own  place.  But  indifference — aud 
then  iron  reeteietion — what  would  the  “Friend 
of  Publicans  and  sinners”  have  said  to  these  ! 
Affectionately  yours,  H.  C.  Potter. 

The.se  are  not  the  words  of  one  who  would 
stir  up  the  ba.ser  elements  of  society  and  threaten 
revolution.  If  any  one  says  that  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  meetings  of  laboring  men,  to  con¬ 
sider  their  common  interest.s,  I  an.swer  that  they 
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have  just  as  goo<l  a  ri^jht  to  assemble  by 
themselves,  ami  do  their  thinking  aloud,  as 
their  employers.  Indeed,  if  the  rich  knew 
their  real  interests  they  woiild  encourage  such 
public  discussion.  For  let  the  rich  well  under¬ 
stand  that,  if  the  working  clas.ses  cannot  dis- 
<mss  openly,  they  will  discuss  secretly;  and 
there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  these  secret 
meetings,  which  will  soon  crystalize  into  giin- 
powder  plots,  that  may  bti  kept  for  a  long  time 
hidden  out  of  sight,  but  will  at  last  explo<le 
with  terrible  destruction.  Therefore,  let  all 
things  be  done  in  the  light  and  in  the  day! 
Freedom  and  justice  to  all  men,  high  and  low, 
rich  an<l  poor,  are  the  only  conditions  that  (^an 
hold  human  society  together.  H.  M.  F. 

THE  I^UARTER  (  E>TE>M.IL  OF  I*ROF. 
BRIOOS. 

(In  the  evening  of  Friday,  January’  2Tth,  a 
reception  wa.s  given  to  Dr.  Briggs  by  his  col- 
h-agues  in  the  Faculty  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  in  recognition  of  his  completion  of 
twenty-live  years  of  service  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Seminar^'.  The  reception  was  held  in  the 
librarj-,  and  was  largely  attended,  among  those 
present  being  tlie  recognizt-d  h'aders  of  religious 
thought  and  life  in  many  denominations.  An 
siddress  was  pn'sented  to  Dr.  Briggs  by  his  col¬ 
leagues,  reciting  the  most  notable  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Seminar^'  during  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  centtiry  and  his  eminent  services  both 
to  the  institution  itself  and  to  the  cause  of 
sai-red  learning  in  general.  As  we  listened  to 
the  reading  of  the  address,  emphasizing  Dr. 
Briggs's  amazing  devotion  and  indefatigable 
<‘nergj’  as  professor,  librarian,  editor  and  au¬ 
thor,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  his  inflTience 
upon  his  day  and  generation  has  been  equalled 
Ly  few  of  his  contemporaries.  The  new  inter¬ 
est  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  this  (Humtri', 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  present  day,  was  due  in  the  first 
instance  vcrj’  largely  to  his  contagious  enthu¬ 
siasm  transmitting  itstdf  through  hisjpupils  and 
readers  to  institutions  and  churches  all  over  the 
laml.  Then  as  editor  for  many  years  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  Review  he  did  much  to  stimulate 
Biblical  and  theological  scholarship  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  ft)r  the  new  age  upon  which  the 
church  in  America  is  entering. 

The  reading  of  the  address  by  Dr.  Hastings 
was  followed  by  a  few  gracH'ful  words  of  con¬ 
gratulation  from  Mr.  .John  Oosby  Brown, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  pre¬ 
sented  Dr.  Briggs  with  a  beautiful  watch  and 
«  massive  silver  tea  serviee  in  behalf  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Briggs  himself  then  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  most  happy  vein,  reviewing  the 
exiK>riences  of  the  past  at  considerable  length, 
and  concluding  with  an  eloipient  and  impre.s.sive 
l)rophecy  of  the  future,  in  which  the  great  cause 
of  church  itnity  lying  so  near  his  heart  should 
be  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  and  i)icturing 
most  graphically  the  important  part  which 
Union  Semiuarj’  seems  destined  to  play  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  desired  consummation. 

On  the  whole,  the  occasion  was  one  to  be 
long  remembered  and  we  most  heartily  cou- 
gnitulate  both  Dr.  Briggs  and  the  Seminary 
ui)on  the  fruitful  past  and  the  au.spicious  present. 

Yesterday,  Wednesday,  February  1.5th,  was 
the  day  observed  by  the  majority  of  Christen- 
<lom  as  the  l)egiuning  of  the  pentiential  season. 
It  is  interesting  and  it  is  good  to  observe  that 
many  others  besides  the  Roman  Catholic,  Epis¬ 
copal  and  Lutheran  Churches  are  beginning  to 
observe  the  .season  of  Lent.  A  nnmb«'r  of  our 
own  churches  as  well  as  certain  Baptist  and 
Methoflist  churches  are  preparing  for  the  special 
observance  of  Passion,  Palm  and  Easter  Sun¬ 
days,  as  well  as  of  trood  Friday.  One  or  two 
of  them  will  have  serv  ices  all  through  Holy 
Week. 


THE  RELKHOrS  .4SPE(’T  OF  THE  DREYFUS 
AOITATIOX. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  present 
disttirbances  in  France  is  the  religious  one. 
Any  interpretation  of  the  reports  of  the  press 
which  dot's  not  bear  this  in  mind  is  misleading 
and  inadequate.  It  is  of  consequence,  there¬ 
fore,  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  trial, 
singularly  conducted  as  it  has  been,  and  the 
religious  prejudices  behind  it.  The  religious 
awakening  prophesied  by  McAll  and  Bonar, 
philosophically  discussed  by  the  leaders  of 
French  thought  and  now  full  blown,  has  become 
a  great  force  in  the  present  agitation.  French 
character  and  French  feelings  have  very  little 
to  do  with  it.  In  fact,  no  i)eople  has  been  kinder 
than  the  French  to  Jews,  negroes  and  the  lower 
races.  Race  prejudice  is  not  a  Fremdi  trait. 
The  question  has  its  economic  side,  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  anti-Jewish  agitation  of  Aiistria 
and  (lennany  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  also  its 
political  side.  The  Israelites  have  had  a  lean¬ 
ing  toward  the  spoil  system  and  .secured  a  large 
number  of  lucrative  offices.  Politicians  have 
not  failed  to  use  the  great  currents  of  popular 
feeling  for  selfish  ends.  Biit  the  dominant 
force  at  work  is  that  of  religions  prejudice, 
and  this  is  the  unfortunate  side  of  a  large  and 
beneficent  movement,  the  side  of  which  a  pow¬ 
erful  faction  have  taken  advantage  in  the  Drey¬ 
fus  matter. 

This  movement  is  the  result  of  the  return  of 
Frenchmen  to  sounder  religious  ideas.  The 
men  who  twenty-five  years  ago  were  the  blind 
followers  of  Taine  and  supported  his  mechanical 
materialism,  or  those  who  accepted  the  pojjular 
materialism  of  Zola,  have  become  idealists  or 
are  gravitating  that  way.  The  atheists  of  that 
time  have  become  deists.  The  deists  have  al¬ 
lowed  their  (lod  to  be  active  in  his  creation 
and  to  cease  to  be  a  do-nothing  (rOfl.  The 
theists  have  bt'come  neo-Christians  or  have 
gone  further.  Messrs.  Brunetiens  Coppee 
Bourget  and  others  have  gone  far  to  meet  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Romanists  who 
twenty-five  years  ago  would  have  been  almost 
indifferent  have  become  earnest.  The  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Catholic  clergj*,  gentle  and  earnest 
with  the  few  and  violent  with  the  many,  has 
borne  its  fruits ;  and  Catholics  who  were  fervent 
have  intensified  their  ardor  to  the  borderlaml 
of  fanaticism.  The  representatives  of  this 
extreme  tyiM^  are  not  numerous,  but  they  have 
displayed  the  greatest  energy’.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  awaken  religious  earnestness  in  any 
countrA’  without  arousing,  in  a  certain  class, 
a  spirit  of  narrowness  and  intolerance.  Among 
the  opponents  of  justice  in  France  there  are 
indeed  some  free-thinkers  and  some  Protestants, 
but  the  overwhelming  majority  are  Roman 
Catholics. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  the  Catholic  Chundi 
could  stop  the  campaign  if  such  were  its  will, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Dreyfus  is  but  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  this  explosion  of  fanatism.  It  was 
first  directed  against  Protestants  but  failed.  The 
former  leaders  of  the  anti -Protestant  campaign 
are  in  the  anti-Drtwfus  cru.sade.  The  hitellec- 
tuah,  all  free-thinkers,  and  the  non-Catholics 
have  united  in  a  common  defense  with  a  deep 
sen.se  of  solidarity.  Liberal  Catholics  feel 
very  unea.sy,  but  the  greater  number  of  them 
have  been  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  Drey¬ 
fus  case.  There  are  signs  of  improvement  in 
popular  feeling.  The  liberal  elements  are  not 
only  coming  forward,  but  are  united.  The 
deficiencies  of  French  military  laws  have  been 
recognized  and  will  probably  be  remedied.  If 
the  present  agitation  does  nothing  more,  it  will 
at  least  show  the  danger  of  intensified  religious 
zeal  when  it  lacks  the  libenil  spirit  of  a  freely 
accepted  Cospel  and  the  restraints  of  an  im¬ 
partial  justice.  That  it  will  prove  fatal  to  the 
R(‘public,  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution 
is  not  to  be  believed. 


A  RELIGI0U8  NEWSPAPER :  WHY  NOT  I 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  day  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  newspaper  is  by.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  suppose  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is.  Bryce  says  of  ns  Americans 
that  we  are  “  the  greatest  reading  people  in 
the  world.  ”  In  no  partiimlar  are  we  as  readers 
more  distinguished  from  the  balance  of  man¬ 
kind  than  in  our  avidity  for  newspapers.  No 
one  can  enter  an  elevated  train  or  a  .surface 
car  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  without  hav¬ 
ing  ample  ocular  evidence  of  the  faxd.  Almost 
eA'ery  one  has  a  paper  in  his  hands  that  he  is 
reading  and  two  or  three  more  jammed  into 
his  po<‘ket  that  he  is  going  to  read.  The.se 
journals,  however,  are  all  secular.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  ever  saw  anybody  on  the  elevated 
road  or  on  the  street  cars  reading  a  religious 
paper.  The  best  as  well  as  the  worst  pt'ople 
go  up  and  down  town  every  day  but  what  they 
all  pay  their  penny  for  is  the  “  World,”  the 
‘‘  Journal,”  the  ‘‘  Times  ”  or  the  ‘‘  Tribune.” 
Papers  distinctively  religious  are  not  on  the 
news  stands,  and  that  is  because  they  would 
have  no  buyers  if  they  were. 

In  the  fact  just  stated  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
ground  indicated  over  which  any  Christian 
thinker  might  profitably  browse.  Why  have 
not  religious  papers  a  stronger  hold  upon  the 
religious  public?  It  certainly  is  not  because 
secular  papers  have  robbed  religious  papers  of 
their  own  territory.  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  religious  press  trenches  upon  the  distinc¬ 
tive  domain  of  the  secular  press  quite  as  much 
as  the  secular  press  upon  that  of  the  religious. 
There  is  not  a  religious  pai)er  that  does  not 
have  constantly  to  resist  the  tendency  toward 
secularization.  Journals  like  tho.se  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  do,  to  be  sure,  i)rint  a  little  now 
and  then  about  religious  matters,  but  that 
is  not  religious  journalism,  any  more  than 
sporadic  and  amateurish  reference  to  questions 
of  art  constitutes  art  journalism. 

It  is  a  fact, — not  put  forward  at  all  in  the 
way  of  criticism, — that  the  secular  press  is  not 
(pialified  by  discipline  or  by  exiKwience  to  deal 
with  religious  events  or  with  religious  prob¬ 
lems  appreciatively  or  effectively.  Their  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  themes  is  just  as  comical  in  its 
way  as  an  ‘  ‘  Evangelist  ’  ’  or  an  ‘  ‘  Observer  ’  ’ 
article  on  the  stock  market  would  be  comical 
in  its  way.  In  order  to  goo<l  writing  it  is  ini- 
l)ortant  that  the  writer  should  write  from  his 
own  exi)erience,  or  at  least  at  the  impulse  of 
his  own  i)ersonal  .sympathy  with  the  underly¬ 
ing  principles  involved.  Hence  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  “Evangelist  ” 
would  be  able  to  say  much  that  is  valuable 
about  sttKrks  or  that  the  “  Sun  ”  or  the  “  Jour¬ 
nal  ”  Avould  be  able  so  write  edifyingly  about 
religion  or  the  Church.  This  is  not  intended 
as  a  slur  upon  the  secular  press,  but  only  as  a 
statement  of  the  limitations  to  which  it  volun¬ 
tarily  subjects  itself  by  the  selected  ends  that 
it  has  in  view. 

Such  papers,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
do  take  cognizance  of  Christian  matters  and 
ecclesiastical  events,  but  that  is  not  religions 
journalism  any  more  than  looking  at  the  stars 
is  astronomy.  Monday  morning  dailies,  for 
example,  sometimes  print  extracts  from  certain 
sermons  preached  the  day  before,  but  that  is 
not  because  of  the  religion  that  was  in  those 
sermons,  but  because  of  some  sensational  in¬ 
terest  that  happens  to  be  taken  in  the  preach¬ 
ers  or  some  allusion  made  of  a  character  to  in¬ 
terest  secular  thought  or  tickle  the  secular 
taste.  The  animus  of  all  that  kind  of  thing 
I  can  illustrate  in  an  incident  of  frequent 
CK^currence  wherein  a  reporter  comes  to  me 
after  morning  service  and  says  to  me;  “  May 
I  look  at  the  notes  of  your  sermon?”  “  Cer¬ 
tainly.  ”  ‘‘  Did  yon  make  any  allusion  to  Mr. 
Croker?”  “No.”  “Did  you  say  anything 
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about  the  new  police  bill?”  “No.”  “You 
l)reached  nothing  but  a  religious  semion?” 

“  That  is  about  it.”  “  Then  I  don’t  believe 
I  care  to  make  any  extracts.  ”  A  secular  paiier, 

I  might  say,  does  not  become  religions  by  secu¬ 
larly  printing  religious  intelligence  any  more 
tlian  a  bear  is  made  Christian  by  chewing  the 
leaves  of  a  Bible.  The  category  to  which  any 
man’s  work  is  to  be  referred  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  motives  and  impulses  under 
which  his  work  is  done,  so  that  no  amount  of 
sjMice  which  papers,  distinctively  secular,  de¬ 
vote  to  religious  questions  or  to  religious  news 
contracts,  by  the  breadth  of  a  line,  the  terri¬ 
tory  germain  to  journalism  that  is  distinctively 
religions. 

Nor  again  can  it  be  urged  that  the  neglect 
with  which  so  commonly,  even  by  Christian 
IH'ople,  religious  papers  are  treattHl,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  slight  claim  which  tlie  projM'r 
contents  of  such  papers  have  to  Christian  rt‘- 
gard.  The  most  significant  thing  in  history 
is  the  moral  and  religions  influences  and  ten¬ 
dencies  that  are  at  work  in  it:  and  it  is  tliose 
influences  and  tendencies  that  it  is  the  siH*cilic 
])rovince  of  religious  journalism  to  discover 
and  make  distinct.  Religion  is  the  gn*atest 
fact  in  the  individual  man  and  so  is  the  gn-at- 
est  fact  in  the  life  of  the  world  at  large.  In 
tracing  religious  processes  and  movements  one  is 
therefore  working  at  the  springs  of  event.  The 
reading  public,  in  general,  only  imix-rfectly 
distinguishes  between  events  that  denote  and 
events  that  are  meaningless,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
l>ress  adapts  itself  to  this  infirmity  of  its  con¬ 
stituents.  Very  few  things  that  were  i)rinted 
in  this  morning’s  paper  will  mean  anything 
to-morrow  morning.  The  significance  all  dries 
out  of  them  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  i)rinted 
higgledy-piggledy  of  matter  that  does  signify 
and  that  does  not  signify  works  in  the  reader  a 
sort  of  mental  and  moral  vertigo  that  prevents 
his  being  able  distinctly  to  put  either  a  high 
t^stimate  on  anything  or  a  cheap  estimate  on 
anything.  The  larger  a  newspaper,  therefore, 
the  less  the  substantial  service  it  will  be  likely 
to  render  the  reader. 

What  I  want  therefore  to  say  is,  that  a  relig¬ 
ious  journal  can  keep  true  to  its  peculiar  pro¬ 
vince  by  dealing  with  the  solid  realities  and 
)H>rmanent  values  of  individual  and  associate 
life;  that  is  to  say,  by  laboring  exclusively 
at  the  roots  of  biographic  and  historic  event. 
A  man  who  undertakes  to  be  a  religious  jour¬ 
nalist  must  work  from  a  point  of  observation 
that  is  elevated  enough  to  detach  him  from  all 
engrossment  with  the  beggarly  minutsp  of  every¬ 
day  occurrence,  and  to  put  him  in  sight  of  the 
general  contour  and  structural  lines  of  history, 
just  as  the  high  climber  in  a  mountainous  coun¬ 
try  strives  toward  a  point  some  thousands  of 
feet  up,  where  he  escapes  the  confusing  contact 
of  a  host  of  meaningless  features  of  landscape 
and  is  able  to  let  his  eye  out  over  a  broad  range 
of  territory  and  to  trace  the  comprehensive  and 
formative  lines  of  its  physical  geograi)hy. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  religions  paper, 
appreciatively  conducted,  will  ignore  the  de¬ 
rails  of  moral,  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life, 
but  it  will  remember  that  such  details  earn  the 
honor  of  mention  only  as  they  give  hints  of 
something  larger  that  underlies  them,  and  only 
as  they  serve  as  transient  symtoms  of  somewhat 
that  has  substance  and  permanence.  The  great¬ 
est  war  that  is  being  waged  in  the  world  is  not 
any  battle  of  nation  with  nation,  but  it  is  the 
underlying  conflict  that,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  of  every  year,  is  in  progress  be¬ 
tween  the  empire  of  Christ  and  that  of  Satan. 
And  the  successive  steps  that  succeed  one  an¬ 
other  in  that  war  it  is  the  mission  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  journals  to  set  before  us  with  impassioned 
distinctness  and  therefore  with  inspiriting 
effect.  Religions  journalism,  so  understood,  is 
not  therefore  a  thing  that  can  be  relegated  to 


the  past  till  the  great  spirit-conflict  of  the  ages 
has  been  fought  to  a  finish. 

Here  is  a  service  that  secular  journals  and 
magazines  do  not  render.  There  is  not  in  them 
the  requisite  genius  for  rendering  it :  and  yet 
it  is  work  tliat  needs  to  be  done,  and  done,  too, 
with  something  like  adequacy.  The  church 
would  be  more  rapid  in  its  growth  if  it  ai)pre- 
ciated  the  fact  that  the  world  on  its  religious 
side  is  a  growing  world ;  and  the  church  would 
deepen  in  Christian  experience  if  it  were  helix'd 
more  distinctly  to  detect  the  working  prestuice 
in  to-<lay’s  world  of  a  living  Christ  that  is  for¬ 
ever  building  out  of  to-day  a  better  to-morrow, 
and  each  twenty-four  hours  piishing  the  pur- 
l>oses  of  (xod  one  day  nearer  their  (‘oiisumma- 
tioii.  Only  a  world  religiously  dead  can  dis- 
lieiise  with  periodic  bulletins  stdtiug  forth  the 
symptons  of  its  convalescence,  and  only  such 
Christians  as  have  more  heart  for  the  little 
things  of  the  world  than  for  the  great  things 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  will  1m‘  disposed 
to  withhold  from  such  bulletins  their  interested 
and  anxious  regard. 

HE-IMOX  .4M»  THE  SOITHERN  MIME 
Robert  L.  Bachman,  D  D. 

Desiring  to  know  something  of  the  feeling 
of  our  Southern  brethren  on  tlie  (piestion  of 
church  union.  I  recently  wrote  a  iH*rsonal  letter 
to  forty-two  of  them.  I  addressed  representa¬ 
tive  men  in  twelve  different  States,  tlius  touch¬ 
ing  the  Southern  clmreli  quite  widely.  In  my 
communication  to  tlnnn  I  asked  tin*  three  fol¬ 
lowing  questions : 

( 1  (  Do  you  favor  the  union  of  the  Southern 
and  Northern  Pn*sbyterian  Churches  ? 

(2)  If  so,  do  you  think  the  present  an  opjmr- 
tune  time  to  make  a  new  and  t*arnest  effort  in 
that  direction? 

(3)  If  so,  will  yon  use  your  influence  with 
your  Presbytery  to  have  it  overture  your  As¬ 
sembly  to  apimint  a  Committee  of  Conference, 
to  a<‘t  with  a  similar  Committee  from  the 
Northern  Assembly  ? 

Thus  far,  I  have  received  thirty  letters  in 
reply.  All  of  them  are  kind  and  courteous. 
Some  of  them  are  long  and  most  interesting, 
dwelling  as  they  do  upon  many  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  questions  involved.  Yet  in  them  a  variety 
of  opinions  are  expressed.  So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  analyze  and  classify  them,  twenty-one  out 
of  thirty  are  favorable  to  union  upon  certain 
conditioiiH.  These  conditions  are  numerous 
and  varied.  They  include  matters  that  have 
been  discussed  and  re-discussed,  as  well  as 
questions  of  more  recent  origin.  They  reach 
back  to  the  war  deliverances  of  the  Sixties  and 
c*ome  down  the  line  touching  the  questions  of 
doctrine  and  polity  and  color  and  woman.  As 
a  condition  of  union,  some  of  the  brethren 
would  be  satisfied  with  little,  while  others 
would  demand  much.  In  this  particular  there 
is  no  unanimity  among  them. 

Thirteen  of  the  thirty  replies  received  are 
more  or  less  favorable  to  the  present  as  a  time 
for  making  a  new  effort  in  Ix'half  of  union. 
The  brethren  who  are  not  in  favor  of  making 
such  an  effort  now  feel  that  it  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  that  it  would  result  in  discord  among 
themselves.  They  are  convinced  that  quietness 
is  the  price  of  peace.  Some  of  them  believe 
that  even  if  a  union  were  to  be  effected  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  two  churches,  it  would 
nevertheless  result  in  the  formation  of  “The 
(lulf  Synod.  ’  ’  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
New  Mexico. 

Ill  reply  to  the  third  question,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  affirmative  answers  were  given. 
A  few  of  the  brethren  felt  uncertain  as  to  what 
action  they  would  take.  Some  of  them  said 
they  would  oppose  an  overture  to  their  Assem¬ 
bly  asking  the  appointment  of  a  Conference 
Committee,  and  felt  quite  sure  their  Pre.sby- 
teries  could  not  be  induced  to  make  such  an 


overture.  Those  of  them  who  think  that  the 
time  has  not  come  for  making  a  new  effort  in 
the  direction  of  niiion  could  not  promise  to  use 
their  influence  in  trying  to  secure  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  Conference  Committee. 

The  results  of  my  com*spoudence  witli  South¬ 
ern  brethren  have  been  disappointing.  The 
straw  which  I  have  thus  taken  shows  the  wind 
to  blow  in  a  din*ction  opposite  to  my  hopes. 
Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  letters  received, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Southern  church  is  not 
n^ady  at  pr(*sent  to  respond  favorably  to  a  move¬ 
ment  looking  toward  union.  One  brother 
writes:  “It  takes  a  great  deal  of  shaking  to 
bring  an  apple  to  the  ground  before  it  is  ripe ; 
when  it  is  ripe  it  falls  of  itself.  Let  us  allow 
this  much  desirt'd  fruit  to  ripen  in  the  sunshino 
of  (rod’s  love  and  wait  the  time  till  some  breezo 
from  Heaven  brings  it  into  our  hands.”  It 
seems  as  if  this  fruit  of  union  might  have- 
rijxmed  in  thirty-seven  years.  But  in  the 
jiidgmeiit  of  many  Southern  brethren,  it  is  still 
very  green,  and  not  likely  to  fall  very  soon. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  claim  that  we  are  not  so 
near  union  now  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago. 
In  their  opinion  new  difficulties  liave  arisen 
which  widen  tlie  breach  between  the  two 
churches  and  indefinitely  ixistpone  their  coming 
together.  And  some  of  them  intimate  that  the 
cau.se  of  the  Master  would  lx*  lx*st  served  by 
ix*rix*tual  sejianition.  If  all  this  is  true,  then 
evidently  time  is  not  riix*ning  the  fruit  of 
union.  And  the  let  alone  policy  demanded  by 
many  is  sure  to  result  in  widening  the  breach. 

If  the  two  Assemblies  would  aiquiint  largt* 
reprt^sentative  committees  of  Conference,  and 
if  these  committees  would  meet  and  prayer¬ 
fully  delilx*rate  ujion  the  various  <iuestions  at 
issue  lx*twe(*n  the  churches,  and  then,  a  year 
hence,  rt^port  their  conclusions  to  tlie  Asst*m- 
blies,  gooil  results  would  be  attained.  Even 
if  the  committees  c*ould  not  agree  upon  their 
reports  to  the  Assemblies,  they  at  least  would 
have  made  an  honest  and  intelligent  effort  at 
rtnnoving  difficulties  and  bringing  about  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Such  an  effort  would  count  for  much 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  would  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  Master  who  prayed  for  the 
oneness  of  his  distdples.  And  such  an  eff  ort 
would  enable  the  two  chitrches  to  lx*tter  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  and  that  understanding  would 
be  a  long  step  toward  future  ituion.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  present  attitude  of  many  of  the 
Southern  brethren.  I  still  hopt*  that  their  As¬ 
sembly  may  appoint  a  Committee  of  Conferenc*e, 
and  feel  quite  sure  that  if  it  does  the  Northern  ' 
As.sembly  will  gladly  appoint  a  similar  Commit¬ 
tee.  But  if  the  question  of  union  is  to  be  re¬ 
considered.  it  woitld  doubtless  be  lx*st,  under 
existing  circumstances,  for  the  Soutliem  church 
to  take  the  initiative. 

Knoxvili.e,  Tf.xx. 

The  charge  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  the  Address; 
of  the  ReA’.  William  Adams  Brown  at  his  inau¬ 
guration  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  Union 
Seminary,  are  utterances  of  unusual  value  and 
timeliness.  No  suggestions  of  Dr.  Parkhtirst 
could  fail  to  command  a  hearing ;  but  what  he 
has  here  to  say  of  the  study  of  theology  is 
altogether  exceptional  even  with  him.  for  i)oint 
and  pith.  We  wish  it  might  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  student  in  all  OAir  seminaries.  We 
think  all  professors  might  profitably  read  that 
pithy  charge.  The  address  of  Professor  Brown 
marks  him  as  a  man  with  a  devout  i)urpose 
and  a  high  ideal.  “Christ,  the  Vitalizing 
Principle  in  Christian  Theologj-, "  is  a  theme 
which  he  treats  with  intelligence  and  a  noble 
spirit,  free  and  loyal  to  the  Living  Teacher. 
The  closing  paragrapli  is  at  once  a  poem  and 
a  system  of  religion.  Those  wlio  cherish  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Adams  will  rejoice  in  this  new 
standard-bearer  in  a  place  of  sucli  trust  and 
honor. 
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(  HRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AM>  NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

James  S.  Dennis,  D.D. 

Ill  considerinp:  this  theme  we  sliall  regard  it 
as  sufficiently  clear  that  races  and  nations  as 
distinct  from  individuals  need  Christianity  in 
order  to  their  best  development.  Non-Chris¬ 
tian  society,  if  we  can  believe  the  evidence  of 
centuries,  when  left  to  its  own  tendencies,  uni¬ 
formly  and  persistentl}'  ftoes  the  way  of  moral 
deterioration  and  sinks  into  decadence,  with 
MO  hope  of  .self-reformation.  The  fact  is  no 
less  evident,  as  the  historv'  of  mankind  proves, 
that  Christianity,  since  its  foundiiift,  has  been 
invariably  the  motive  force  in  all  noble  and 
histiiiK  moral  development  of  the  rac(‘,  and  that 
this  has  resulted  in  proportion  to  the  influence 
which  tlie  relifjion  of  f^hrist  has  obtained  in 
national  or  social  history'.  In  some  instances 
this  may  be  more  evident  tliauin  others,  owinj; 
to  domiiuint  racial  tendencies  or  varyiiift  capac¬ 
ity  to  sussimilate  the  ideals  of  Christianity,  but 
tin*  essential  soundness  of  the  iiosition  can 
lianlly  Iw  challenged. 

Tin*  truth  of  this  statement  was  not  only  il¬ 
lustrated  but  confirmed  at  tin*  meetiiif'  of  the 
Briti.*ih  Ass(K*iation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  ISt).",.  A  pa])er  was  read  upon  Civ¬ 
ilization — not  in  the  interest  of  missions  or 
even  of  Christianity  —  by  Professor  Flinders 
IVtrie,  in  which  the  author  took  the  position 
that  it  was  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  even  a 
demonstrated  disadvantage,  to  press  Western 
civilization  upon  btirbarous  or  savage  commu- 
nitit*s.  since  their  incapacity  to  assume  it  was 
so  manifest  tliat  it  proved  a  demoralizing  force 
and  an  overwhelming  burden.  His  contention 
was  that  a  low  civilization  could  not,  without 
in.iury  to  native  ract*s,  be  rapidl5'  supers(*de<l 
l)y  a  higher  one,  which  was  itself  the  result  of 
a  long  pro<*,*ss  of  development  among  advanced 
races.  We  Inu'c  in  this  statenu*nt  a  plain 
though  perhaps  itnintentional,  argument  for 
the  moral  forces  of  Christianity  as  the  only 
aderpiate  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  social  prej)- 
•.iration  for  a  higher  cultun*  among  savage 
races,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  demon- 
stnttion  that  the  sjjiritual  and  intelh*ctual  re¬ 
generation  which  Christianity  effects  will  pre- 
pan*  any  nation  on  earth  for  social  changes  and 
transformations  in  harmony  u  ith  the  noblest 
ry\)c  of  civilization.  Christiiuiity  so  ext«*nds 
the  vision,  so  changt*s  the  fwus,  so  dtnelops 
latent  capa(*ities,  so  lifts  the  whole  moral  na¬ 
ture  into  harmony  with  the  finer  temper  and 
trend  of  civilization,  that  even  the  lowest  races 
an*  able  to  assimilate  the  best  results  of  progress 
and  reproduce  them  in  actual  experience.  With¬ 
out  the  <iuickening  and  fortifying  vitality  of 
tho.se  moral  principles  which  Christianity  im- 
part.s.  civilization  is  nothing  more  than  the 
veneering  of  primitive  and  unchanged  barbar¬ 
ism.  The  old  rottenness  remains  beneath  the 
surface,  the  old  savagerj'  flows  in  the  bloo<l  and 
burns  in  the  untamed  nature.  The  scandals  of 
'Christendom  are,  alas!  only  too  clear  indica¬ 
tions  of  this.  Duelling  is  not  unknown  even 
in  the  high  places  of  motlern  civilization ;  in 
the  United  States  brutal  lynchings  all  too  fre- 
(luently  di.sgrat*e  and  brand  the  moral  imture  of 
(*onimnnities  which  one  woitld  naturally  sitp- 
pose  quite  incapable  of  such  outbursts  of  sav¬ 
agery;  lack  of  self-restraint,  leading  to  vio¬ 
lence,  injustice,  and  crime,  is  far  too  prevalent 
in  all  civilized  nations;  iniquities,  cruelties, 
and  fiendish  attempts  at  whole.sale  destruction 
of  life  and  property  are  in  too  many  instanc('s 
the  signs  of  a  still  unconqu<*red,  and  without 
Christianity,  unconquerable  barbarism. 

The  process  of  social  renewal  in  the  ca.se  of 
degenerate  races  must,  however,  necessarily 
advance  slowly,  and  it  is  no  discouragement 


that  the  progress  is  even  painfully  slow,  and 
sometimes  almost  imperceptible,  except  as  we 
are  able  to  compare  one  generation  with  an¬ 
other.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  at  once  begin 
to  exclaim,  “Lo,  here!”  and  ‘‘Lo,  there!”  is 
no  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  coming. 
Our  Lord  announced  as  one  of  the  characteris¬ 
tic  features  of  its  advent  that  it  \vas  ‘‘not  with 
observation.  ’  ’  Christianity  must  begin  by 
making  its  own  new  environment.  It  enters 
the  precincts  of  heathenism  alone,  with  no 
basis  to  work  upon,  and,  entering,  is  at  once 
surrounded  by  an  unwelcome  spirit  and  a  hos¬ 
tile,  and  in  many  respects  morally  objectiona¬ 
ble,  social  system.  In  the  vast  and  tangled  for¬ 
est  of  lieathenism,  like  a  pioneer  settler,  it 
must  first  make  for  itself  a  clearing ;  it  must 
provide  itself  with  a  breathing-place,  where  it 
can  have  liglit  and  air.  It  mu.st  build  its  own 
habitation  to  dwell  in.  which,  however  rough 
and  humble,  is  sure  to  bt^come  a  home  of  love 
and  a  nursi*r>'  of  fructifying  moral  principle. 
It  is  significant  that  just  as  missions  are  get¬ 
ting  a  grip  xipoii  Eastern  nations  there  seems 
to  open  to  so  many  of  the  Griental  i)eoples  a 
vista  of  national  progress  and  expansion.  Japan, 
China,  Formosa,  Australasia,  Polynesia,  Siam, 
Burma,  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  the  African 
Continent  with  its  tumult  of  political  and  na¬ 
tional  transformation,  are  all  astir  with  rapid 
movement  in  the  path  of  destiny.  t)ur  present 
age  is  an  era  of  epochs.  Nations  ripen  for 
change  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  is  this,  in 
t*onnection  with  the  moral  power  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  which  gives  to  Christian  missions  at  the 
close  of  our  (*entur5'  their  immense  significance. 

In  view  of  the  widely  distinct  gradations  of 
non-Christian  soedety,  a  corresponding  differ¬ 
ence  must  be  noted  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
missionary,  in  his  function  as  a  s(x*ial  teacher, 
and  in  his  external  method  of  influencing  and 
transforming  soedety.  In  the  case  of  savage 
races  his  civilizing  role  is  limited  to  tlie  sim¬ 
plest  lessons  in  the  arts  of  decent  and  orderly 
living.  He  has  to  teach  tlie  most  elementarj' 
lessons  in  the  industrial  arts,  in  economic  prin- 
ciple.s,  in  human  relationships,  and  in  mutual 
obligations.  He  is  a  schoolma.ster  in  the  com- 
monplaci*s  of  social  refim*nient.  Among  bar¬ 
barous  races  he  touclies  life  at  a  somewhat 
higlier  level,  and  yet  the  line  which  marks  the 
boundarj-  between  savagerj-  and  barbarism  is  so 
vague  that  the  ordinary  mi.ssionarj'  is  still  a 
teacher  and  exemidar  of  the  simplest  les.sons  of 
a  higher  co<le  of  living.  Among  the  .semi-civ¬ 
ilized  peoples  his  grade  of  instruction  is  supe¬ 
rior,  and  lie  moulds  soi*iety  chiefly  through  edu¬ 
cational  and  literary-  instrunientalitie.s,  having 
to  do  more  directlj'  with  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  and  moral  iiilture  of  already  partially 
cultivated  natures.  In  each  instance  he  is  the 
teacher  of  Christian  principles  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  mind,  heart,  and  life  of  a  more  or 
less  degenerate  social  system.  He  intrixluces 
an  accelerating  force  and  a  refining  tempt*r  into 
soidal  evolution.  His  aim  is  the  spiritual  re¬ 
generation  of  the  individual  man  and  the  moral 
renovation  of  his  environment.  He  seeks  to 
create  a  new  atmosphere  for  the  individual  soul 
and  for  society  collectively.  The  point  to  be 
insisted  upon  in  this  cionnection  is  that  the 
same  radical  and  sufficient  remedy  is  needed  in 
each  instance.  Semi-civilized  peoples,  although 
they  may  not  be  in  such  depths  of  barbari.sui 
and  savagery  as  others,  are  still  just  as  mani¬ 
festly  in  need  of  spiritual  and  moral  reg(*uera- 
tion  as  the  representatives  of  .savagery. 

Christianity  cannot  assimilate  the  existing 
social  life  of  either  the  higher  heathen  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  of  the  lower  savagerj'  unless  it  first 
transforms  its  moral  character  and  fashions  it 
in  the  Christian  mould.  Changes  so  radical, 
and  reardiing  so  deeply  into  the  life  of  society, 
cannot  be  hurried  and  rushed  by  artificial  meth¬ 
ods.  There  is  much  sober  truth  in  the  swing¬ 
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ing  and  picturesque  lines  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling: 

“  Now  It  is  not  good  for  the  Christian’s  health  to 
hustle  the  Aryan  brown. 

For  the  Christian  riles  and  the  Aryan  smiles,  and 
be  weareth  the  Christian  down ; 

And  the  end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombstone  white  with 
the  name  of  the  late  deceased, 

And  the  epitaph  drear :  ‘  A  fool  lies  here,  who 
tried  to  hustle  the  East.’  ” 

Socdal  reform  in  non-Christian  communities 
must  be  evolved  out  of  deeper  and  more  spir¬ 
itual  changes  in  the  individual  character.  It 
must  be  based  upon  new  ideals  and  aspirations. 
Immemorial  custom  in  Eastern  society  is  the 
highest  and  final  expression  of  the  common 
will,  so  that  not  even  the  supreme  ruler  can 
defy  or  make  light  of  it,  except  at  his  peril.  It 
is  public  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  regnant  social 
forc*e,  which  it  is  revolutionary  and  dangerous 
iirdely  to  disturb.  It  is  massive  in  its  inertia, 
and  as  irresistible  by  any  power  of  individual 
will  as  the  drift  of  a  continent.  It  can  be 
safely  and  wisely  changed  only  through  educa¬ 
tional  transformation  and  illuminating  insight, 
which  become  in  themselves  ba.ses  for  other  and 
better  habits. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  an  alien 
society  .shoiild  become  Christian  in  name;  it 
miist  be  ix*netrated  and  possessed  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit.  If  the  nominal  adhe.siou  is  unduly 
in  advance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  domina¬ 
tion,  there  is  danger  that  the  regenerating 
forces  of  Christianity  will  be  ovenvhelmed  by 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  or  tliat  a  dangerous 
infusion  of  heathen  ideas  and  practices  may 
check  their  moral  effect,  as  was  the  case  at  the 
time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  real  menace  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  sudden 
and  rapid  assimilation  of  heathenism  en  manKi , 
with  its  ignorance  unenlightened  and  its  spir¬ 
itual  insensibility  still  unchanged.  It  is  idle 
to  expect  that  the  ancient,  narrow,  pturified 
quasi-civilizations  of  the  non-Christian  world 
should  a(*cept,  in  into  and  at  once,  the  liberal 
ideas  of  modem  Christian  scK*iety,  without  a 
rebound  and  possibly  some  confusion  and  (h*- 
moralization  ensuing.  Christian  freedom,  with 
its  self-restraint,  would  be  mistaken  for  license, 
and  necessary  social  barriers,  based  uiion  expe¬ 
diency  and  confirmed  by  experience,  would  be 
too  suddenly  tlirown  down.  The  .semi-barbar- 
ons  or  savage  instincts,  if  called  upon  to  adjust 
tliemselves  too  quickly  to  radical  changes, 
would  be  simply  blinded  and  confused  without 
adequate  guidance  and  poise. 

Nor  is  there  less  reason  for  the  exercise  of  a 
wise  and  pnident  reserve  in  the  attitude  of 
mi.ssionaries  towards  social  que.stion.s.  Changes 
must  not  Ix^  too  hastily  and  peremptorily  in¬ 
sisted  upon ;  reforms  cannot  be  stampeded. 
New  ethi(*al  standards  must  be  judiciously  ad¬ 
vocated,  new  moral  principles  must  be  jiatieutly 
taught  and  establi.shed,  and  the  final,  effective 
appeal  must  be  made  to  an  enlightened  intelli¬ 
gence.  Goo<l  sense  and  pnidence  should  re¬ 
strain  any  unnecessary  invasion  of  society  with 
demands  for  changes  which  are  merely  conces¬ 
sions  to  foreign  tastes,  uncalled  for  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  moral  principle.  As  society  is 
constittited  in  Eastern  lands,  there  are  canons 
of  fasliion  and  taste,  regulations  and  customs, 
which,  although  unknown  in  civilized  commu¬ 
nities,  have  their  due  and  laudable  place  in  the 
Orient.  These  must  not  be  recklessly  a.s.'^ailed. 
Much  must  be  left  to  adjust  it.self  gradually  to 
a  new  moral  environment. 

The  past  century  of  missions  has  been  an  era 
of  pioneer  effort.  This  is  trae,  in  a  large  sense, 
with  reference  to  the  evangelistic  progress  of 
missions.  It  is  especially  so  in  regard  to  social 
achievements.  The  spirit  of  mo<lem  missions 
differs  from  that  of  medieval  in  its  emphasis 
on  the  conversion  of  the  individual  rather  than 
on  that  of  the  community  or  the  nation.  The 
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attempt  to  convert  a  nation  as  a  collective 
body  is  attended  with  some  prave  perils.  It  is 
safer  and  surer  to  seek  the  result  through  the 
slower  method  of  changed  character.  The  re¬ 
generation  of  sotuety  is  at  its  fountainhead  sim¬ 
ply  the  regeneration  of  the  heart  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  renewal  of  his  will-power  as  a 
transformed  unit  in  the  social  aggregate.  When 
this  process  of  reconstructing  the  units  has  ex¬ 
tended  sufficiently,  the  combined  volume  of  re¬ 
created  personality  gives  us  a  new  .social  whole. 
The  universal  tendency  of  racial  development 
in  the  world  is  to  laxity  and  indifference  in  the 
sphere  of  morals.  If  any  individual,  therefore, 
is  to  contribute  a  (luota  of  positive  and  helpful 
force  to  the  elevation  of  social  morals,  he  must 
invariably  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  existing 
sentiment,  and  must  hiimself  give  some  percep¬ 
tible  stimulus  in  the  right  direction. 

It  seems  to  be  indubitable,  therefore,  that 
Christian  missions,  through  their  power  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  and  higher  tyjje  of  manhood, 
have  a  noble  part  to  play  in  the  development  of 
nations.  The  final  reconstruction  of  society 
and  the  building  of  national  character  will  la* 
traced  in  very*  large  mea.sure  to  this  modest  but 
majestic  instrumentality.  The  missionaiy-  is 
to  the  world  in  general  a  somewhat  obscure 
factor  in  the  making  of  history,  but  in  reality 
he  is  the  pioneer  of  new  national  careers.  Iin- 
jK'rial  enteri>rise  and  guidance  on  tlie  part  of 
nations  already  advanccnl  in  civilization,  if  in¬ 
spired  by  high  motives,  sound  wisdom,  consid¬ 
erate  patience,  and  much  self-restraint,  are 
magnificent  co-operating  forces,  but  acting  alone 
and  independently  they  are  incompetent  to  do 
the  finer  work  of  moral  culture. 

The  higher  imperialism,  in  its  nobler  moods, 
is  indeed  a  good  schoolmaster  in  many  imijor- 
tant  aspects  of  material  and  political  progress, 
but  the  spiritual  teachings  and  the  moral  ideals 
of  the  Christian  missionarv  are  after  all  the 
supreme  agencies  in  moulding  the  present  day 
transfomiatioiLs  of  luitional  character. 

New  Yokk. 

THE  WILL  OF  GOIL 

The  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  gives  a 
suggestive  thought,  in  its  rendering  of  Rom. 
xii.  2.  As  an  alternative  to  the  words.  “That 
.ve  may  prove  what  is  the  gcxxl  and  accc'ptabh* 
and  perfect  will  of  (lod,  ”  we  read:  “  77/c  will  of 
God,  even  the  thiinj  which  Ik  good  and  orcc/dohle 
and  perfect.  ” 

This  is  not  the  common  idea  of  (omI's  will. 
We  naturally  a.sstK*iate  it  with  scenes  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  times  of  trial,  and  the  darker  exiH'riences 
of  life.  But  this  is  because  at  such  times  the 
conflict  between  (rod’s  will  and  our  will  is 
most  keenly  felt:  not  bec-ause  (rod's  will  is 
manifested  only  in  our  trials.  By  far  the  larger 
l)art  of  life  is  in  acc-ordance  with  our  own  de¬ 
sires.  In  times  of  lu'alth  and  hapi)iness.  pros- 
IH'rity  and  success,  we  do  not  think  alwuif 
(rod’s  will,  because  it  corresponds  with  our 
own.  We  feel  no  disturbance,  and  art'  con¬ 
scious  of  no  conflict.  But  the  undesired  exiH'ri- 
ence,  the  unwelcome  visitation,  at  once  arouses 
feeling  and  opposition,  so  that  it  rt'tiuires  an 
effort  to  say.  “Thy  will  be  done.’’  We  forget 
that  (rod's  will  was  just  as  tiiilj"  done  in  the 
years  of  our  happiness  as  in  the  days  of  our 
adversity.  To  pray  that  it  may  bc'  done  does 
not  uece.ssarily  mean  that  we  must  suffer.  It 
rather  means  that  we  desire  the  good,  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  the  ix'rfect  to  be  done,  for  us  and 
for  all  men.  It  is  a  prayer  for  the  highest  and 
best  good,  the  absolute  triumph  of  home  and 
righteousness.  The  fact  that  at  a  given  time, 
ill  a  certain  thing,  God’s  will  seems  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  our  own,  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the 
goodness  or  justice  of  God.  In  an  old  fashioned 
love  story  a  poor  old  woman,  when  told  not  to 
question  the  love  of  God,  replies:  “Oh.  yes. 
I  don’t  doubt  as  how  he  does  his  best  for  us.  ’’ 


Do  we  really  believe  even  this — much  more, 
that  his  good  is  better  than  our  best,  and  his 
best  far  beyond  the  utmost  of  our  expectation 
or  imagination  ?  Is  not  the  parent’s  plan  for 
his  child  better  than  the  child’s  best  plan  for 
himself  ?  So  must  our  Father’s  will  for  us, 
be  indeed  that  which  is  “good,  and  acceptable 
and  perfect. ’’  W.  S.  .1. 

THE  STUDY  OF  DAME. 

By  the  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent.  D.D. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  educational 
methods  of  the  present  day  should  be  wholly 
shaped  by  the  conditions  of  the  times,  and  that 
these  conditions  should  furnish  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  subjects  of  study.  But  it  is  a 
truism  that  liberal  culture  involves  more  than 
the  response  to  immediate  practical  demands. 
There  are  certain  great,  old,  fibre-making  ele¬ 
ments  which  must  go  to  the  evolution  of  all 
liberal  culture,  and  especially  so  when  culture 
proposes  to  apply  itself  to  teaching.  All  teach¬ 
ers,  whether  in  the  University,  the  pulpit,  or 
the  lecture-desk,  ought  to  study  Dante. 

“Why  V’’  it  will  be  asked.  What  has  the 
representative  of  an  jtge  of  exploded  political 
theories,  of  obsolete  intellectual  methods,  of 
grotesque  superstition.s,  to  tell  this  century, 
with  its  larger  political  horizon,  its  broad  his¬ 
torical  outlook,  its  exact  science,  and  its  un¬ 
trammeled  religioits  si)eculation  r 

“Why'^’’  Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  an 
indispen.sable  factor  of  a  right  study  of  historj*. 

Historic  study  cannot  ignore  the  Middle  Ages, 
and.  consecpiently,  cannot  ignore  Dante. 

Mediievalism  has  never  lost  its  grip  on  the 
ideas  of  Euroix',  and  refuses  to  Ix'  overlooked 
as  a  generative  factor  of  its  historv*.  Certain 
great,  formative  forces  which  evolved  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  debris  of  Roman  imiH'rialism 
are  in  modern  civilization,  and  cannot  be 
eluded.  Misled  by  the  loose  statements  of  his¬ 
torians  like  Robertson,  superficial  readers  have 
seen  in  those  centuries  mainly  ignorsuit  rever¬ 
ence  for  ecclesiastical  idols,  drj-  and  futile 
scholasticism,  the  exaggerated  sentimentalism 
of  chivahy.  and  a  colossal  fanaticism  dashing 
itself  against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  These 
things  were  there,  it  is  true,  but  a  deeiter  and 
more  intelligent  scrutiny  detects  far  more  than 
these.  It  is  surely  something  that,  in  that  ap¬ 
parent  chaos,  the  nations  and  the  languagt's  of 
Europe  were  taking  shaiK'.  Something  that,  as 
one  has  happily  expressed  it,  “the  qualities 
which  render  modern  .swiety  different  from 
that  of  the  ancient  world,  were  lieing  impressed 
upon  these  nations  by  (’hristianity,  by  the 
church,  by  chivalry-  and  by  feudal  customs.” 

If  W('  find  Aquinas  tedious,  let  us  not  forget 
that  at  the  bottom  of  Scholasticism  lay  the 
very  princijde  which  modern  Christianity  iseni- 
])hasizing — that  the  Christian  religion  is  iden¬ 
tical.  ultimately,  with  the  results  of  sound 
knowledg<'  and  right  thinking.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Scholastics  was  limited,  and  their  logi¬ 
cal  premisses  were  often  false ;  but  their  work 
nevertheless  was  a  mast('ri)h'ce  of  the  systt'ina- 
tising  intellect. 

If  we  are  tenqjted  to  laugh  at  the  high-flown 
gallantries  of  chivalry-,  it  may  be  well  to  stop 
and  comiuire  its  ideal  and  its  treatment  of 
womanhood  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
If  we  do  not  ajjpreciate  what  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  gave  Euroi)e  through  the  revival  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.  Dante  did,  when  he  i)laced  Jus¬ 
tinian  in  the  Heaven  of  Mercuiy. 

And  as  Euro{)ean  history  cannot  be  under- 
stoml  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
so  the  Middle  Ages  cannot  be  fully  interi)reted 
without  Dante. 

For  in  a  peculiar  sense  Dante  focuses  in  him¬ 
self  the  whole  aggregate  of  mediaeval  sentiment, 
thought  and  action.  Many  writers  have  pic¬ 
tured  their  age :  none  has  impersonated  his  age 
as  he  has  done,  making  its  universal  ideals  con¬ 


crete  in  himself.  He  is  at  once  the  consum¬ 
mate  fruit  and  the  personal  expression  of  media'- 
valism.  Its  tremendoias  scheme  of  retribution, 
penance,  purification  and  heavenly  beatitiide  is 
cast  into  a  personal  experience.  His  own  exile 
is  the  fruit  of  its  party  strifes,  and  he  is  chief 
mourner  over  its  defeated  ideal  of  empire.  He 
impersonates  its  love  for  Vergil,  and  its  rever¬ 
ence  for  Aquiims,  and  in  his  own  purifie<l 
passion  chivalrous  love  is  e.xalted  and  woman 
apotheosized.  Whether  he  discourses  of  the 
double  sovereignty  of  Pope  and  Enqx'ror,  or 
portrays  the  mystical  union  of  Francis  of  Assisi 
with  long- widowed  poverty ;  whether  his  vt'rse 
l)alpitates  with  the  sighs  breathed  along  the 
Purgatorial  terraces,  or  stiffens  into  the  ice  of 
Judecca,  or  breaks  into  flower  in  Bernard’s  Ave 
Maria;  whether  he  expounds  the  theoiy  of 
monastic  saintliness  through  Piccarda  ami  t’os- 
tanza,  or  paints  heaven's  blu.sh  as  St.  Peter 
denounces  the  usurjier  of  his  sacred  chair ; 
whether  he  revives  the  bitter  feuds  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline  at  the  flame-wrapped  tombs  of 
Farinata  and  Cavalcante,  or  empties  the  vials 
of  his  terrible  sarca.sm  on  Siena  and  Pisa,  or 
mourns  over  the  vanished  simplicity  of  F'lor- 
eiice;  whether  he  makes  Vergil  expound  the 
doctrine  of  free  choice,  or  Aquinas  discourse  of 
creationism  through  the  lips  of  Statius,  or 
Beatrice  play  the  role  of  astronomical  professor 
and  explain  the  spots  on  the  moon — in  all  these, 
and  in  all  the  countless  allusions,  reminiscences, 
metaphors,  disquisitions  and  allegories  which 
crowd  the  Comniedia  like  the  statues  and  gar¬ 
goyles  of  a  media'val  cathedral,  in  the  very 
structure,  plan,  and  deepest  fibre  of  the  poem, 
he  is  the  exponent  of  the  politics,  the  faith, 
the  art,  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Dante  should  be  studied  in  the  interest  of 
literarj-  expression.  Certain  <iualities  of  his 
style  and  diction  may  fairly  claim  rank  as  can¬ 
ons.  Even  in  great  writers,  diction  is  largely 
the  outcome  of  careful  selection.  Thought 
never  comes  naked  into  the  world,  but  often  it 
conies  clothed  in  whatever  rags  can  be  snatched 
up  on  the  instant,  leaving  proper  rolling  to  a 
later  ami  more  leisurely  proc-ess.  A  distin¬ 
guishing  quality  of  a  great  master  of  spet'ch  is 
the  spontaneous  embodiment  of  the  thought  in 
its  own  native  form;  that  which  the  outward 
configuration  of  a  plant  is  to  its  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life — its  own  hotly  which  God  gave  to 
everj*  seed  in  the  beginning.  E’ew  writers 
illustrate  this  in  the  same  degree  as  Dante,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  he  suffers  luort*  than 
most  writers  in  translation:  why  translation 
is,  to  use  Lowell’s  expression,  “disenchant¬ 
ment.’’  And  this,  moreover,  is  the  reason 
why,  when  one  has  once  grasped  his  thought, 
it  is  not  ea.sy  to  forgt't  his  word. 

It  is  from  Dante  that  we  get  so  much  of  the 
jirimitive  and  picturesipie  force  of  words.  In 
a  wonderful  degree  he  has  the  faculty  of 
vision,  ami  of  appi'al  to  vision  in  his  ri'aders. 
That  instinct  of  geometric  definiteness  which 
leads  him  to  lay  out  his  vision  as  with  line  and 
conqiass  apjiears  in  his  individual  words  and 
])hrases.  His  word  is  not  only  a  symbol  but  a 
picture  of  the  thing.  TrcKco,  the  dance  of  the 
hands  as  they  slap  from  side  to  side,  beating 
off  the  great  falling  flakes  of  fire:  xcam,.  the 
picttire  of  the  landslip  into  the  valley  of  tin* 
Adige,  which  so  many  of  us  have  seen  on  the 
road  from  Trent ;  as  if  the  huge  confusion  of 
rocks  had  been  nnlomled  from  a  colossal  wag(tn, 
and  shot  down  the  slojic.  Who  but  Dante  would 
have  described  the  wretches  popping  their  heads 
out  of  the  boiling  pitch  for  an  occasional  cool¬ 
ing,  by  sciorinare,  the  word  for  airing  linen  or 
spreading  out  folds  to  the  sun? 

Similarly  his  words  carry  the  adjuncts  of  his 
thought.  Whether  his  idea  be  one  of  melody, 
or  of  speed,  or  of  slowness — the  words  or  lines 
sing,  or  run,  or  drag.  One  will  rectvll  the 
evening  bell  at  the  oix'iiing  of  the  eighth  canto 
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of  the  Purgatorio:  the  horrible  din  which 
greets  the  pilgrim  at  the  entrance  to  Hell ;  the 
tumult  which  precedes  the  magnificent  angel 
crossing  the  Styx,  and  the  cracking  of  the  ice 
and  the  still,  awful  cold  of  Cai'na. 

The  student  of  plain  speaking  must  study 
Dante.  The  man  who  is  to  be  heard  by  his  age 
must  be  a  plain  speaker.  It  is  not  generally 
appreciated  how  largely  the  average  public 
speech  is  misconceived  by  its  hearers.  Inspira¬ 
tion,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  intelligible.  In¬ 
coherency  and  ambiguity  are  traits  of  the  pagan 
seer.  The  enigmas  of  Delphi  and  Dodona  be¬ 
long  to  a  pre-Christian  age.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  said  how  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  pro¬ 
found  and  noble  modern  poets  forfeited  half  his 
birthright  of  power  by  enigmatic  expression. 
Dante  wrote  to  be  understood.  Even  when  he 
dealt  with  shadows,  he  proved  that  a  shadow 
has  a  shar])  edge.  Even  his  occasional  tedioias 
involutions  and  elaborations  are  the  result  of 
Ills  conscientious  endeavor  to  make  lijs  reader 
see  the  thing  as  he  sees  if,  on  all  its  sides, 
and  down  to  the  verv’  bottom. 

Xo  student  of  theology,  no  Christian  preacher 
should  neglect  the  study  of  Dante.  It  would 
seem  to  go  almost  without  saying  that  a  Chris¬ 
tian  teacher  should  not  be  unacipiainted  with 
the  first  Christian  poet ;  that  he  cannot  well 
afford  to  be  igiu)arnt  of  that  poem  in  which 
are  so  wonderfully  embodied  the  faith  and  the 
philosophy  of  an  age  which  has  set  so  deep  a 
mark  upon  Christendom:  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  healthful  for  him  to  come  into 
living  contact  witli  a  work  into  which  a  great 
soul’s  faith  and  thought  are  so  wrought.  Such 
contact  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  tonic.  The 
great  lessons  that  sin  gravitates  to  bestiality, 
that  penitence  is  noble  and  ennobling,  that 
power  is  born  of  sorrow,  may  indeed  be  learned 
from  an  earlier  and  more  sacred  source,  but 
their  lines  will  be  deepened  in  following  the 
great  Tuscan  through  the  inft'rnal  gyres,  and 
along  the  purgatorial  steeps:  and  even  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  St.  John  must  be  dull  to  the  appeal  of 
his  apocalypse,  if  aspiration  and  love  and  adora¬ 
tion  are  not  kindled,  as  he  i>re.sses  upward  with 
Dante  to  the  heat  of  the  rose  and  to  the  beatific 
vision.  The  motlern  preacher  needs  just  that 
training  which  none  can  give  him  better  |han 
this  mediicval  pm'f ;  tln^  training  which  comes 
of  contact  with  a  mind  whicli  knew  the  weight 
and  measured  the  force  of  words,  a  master  of 
plain  speaking,  and  the  world’s  teacher  in  the 
art  of  illustration. 

And  for  our  coming  i)oets  and  litterateurs — if 
is  no  trifling  (piestion  by  what  models  and  in 
what  .scliool  these  shall  be  trained.  There  is 
only  one  vehicle  left  through  which  the  great 
dominant  ideas  of  our  age  can  be  conveyed. 
The  religious  and  moral  conceptions  of  modem 
times  elude  the  brush  and  the  chisel.  On  lit¬ 
erature,  luid  not  least  on  poetrj-  lies  the  burden. 
Judging  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  verse  to 
which  we  arc  treated  in  these  days — papier- 
mache  versicles,  neat  little  sonnets,  ingenious 
imitations  of  troubadour  metres — our  younger 
poets  have  not  Ix^en  holding  communion  witli 
the  giants.  The  English  Laureate — Well,  well! 
Is  there  any  successor  to  Bro^vuing?  I  believe 
in  the  large  future  for  literature ;  but  in  order 
to  shape  that  future  young  aspirants  need  to 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  conviction  that 
literary  success  that  is  worth  anything  in  any 
age  must  have  its  roots  well  down  in  laborious 
study,  its  foundations  laid  in  broad  and  varied 
knowledge,  and  the  native  exuberance  of  genius 
unsparingly  trained  by  the  great  masters  of 
thought  and  speech.  There  is  more  than  one 
master  and  more  than  one  model ;  but  among 
both  masters  and  models  must  surely  be  placed 
Dante. 
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“  WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT  {  ” 
By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Pfanstiehl. 

The  war  is  ended.  Our  volunteers  have  gone 
back  to  their  homes  and  work-.shops,  their 
fanns  and  places  of  business,  their  studies  and 
their  professions.  Their  guns  are  stacked,  their 
cannon  placed  on  one  side,  their  tents  rolled 
up.  The  regular  army  also  are  again  in  barrack 
and  post. 

But  are  the  que.stions  the  war  raised,  and  the 
conditions  its  close  brought  about  also  thus 
easily  to  be  laid  aside  ?  Xay,  verily.  To  our 
nation  it  has  revealed  niar\'ellous  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  untold  opportunities — responsibilities 
that  cannot  lightly  be  discharged  and  opportu¬ 
nities  that  cannot  easily  be  lived  up  to.  This 
has  reference  not  so  much  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  lay  aside  the 
so-called  ‘  ‘  Monroe  doctrine,  ’  ’  and  should  or 
should  not  annex  the  Philippines  and  Cuba, 
and  thus  open  the  way  for  future  European 
conquests,  as  to  the  course  we  are  to  take  in 
the  future  ri'garding  the  end  of  our  conquests, 
and  the  international  influence  we  have  ac- 
(piired. 

Kidd — the  author  of  ‘  ‘  Social  Evolution’  ’ — was 
right  when  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
about  the  advisability  of  our  annexing  the 
Philippines,  he  said:  “The  United  States  can¬ 
not  escape  their  destiny.’’  Are  we  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  a  .spirit 
of  self-aggrandizement  and  selfishne.ss  V  Is  this 
the  future  policy  we  should  adopt,  in  this  day 
of  international  commercial  relations — a  day 
when  the  world  is  being  bound  together  so 
clo.sely  by  various  ties  V  Or  shall  we  be  will¬ 
ing  to  enter  as  a  nation  into  the  social  world- 
compact  for  the  good  of  all  ? 

There  are.  perhaps,  no  more  drearj’,  as  well 
as  emiihatic  examples  iq  histoiy,  than  those  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  nations  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  their  people  to  lose  their  in¬ 
dividual  lives  for  the  good  of  the  world  at 
large:  .Tesus’  word  was  significant  when  In* 
.said:  “He  that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it; 
and  he  that  will  lose  his  life  shall  save  it.  ’  ’ 

Rome,  it  has  been  well  said,  “might  liave 
lived  on  among  the  nations  as  fixed  as  her  own 
eternal  hills,  if  the  temptations  to  self-indul¬ 
gence  and  self-gratification  had  been  resisted. 
Her  down-fall  was  not  due  to  phsyical  causes 
but  to  her  sins.  Observance  of  her  moral  laws 
which  made  lier  great,  would  have  ki'cpt  her 
great.  MJien  .she  threw  her  larger,  social  self 
into  the  fires  of  individual  lust  and  passion, 
she  burned  the  foundations  of  lier  <lominion 
and  a  mighty  wreck  of  shapt'h'ss  ruins  was  all 
that  was  left  of  the  once  jmmd  mistress  of  the 
world.  ’  ’ 

(Tri'ece,  too.  held  unrivalled  placi*  in  the 
world  when  she  emi)hasized  the  larger,  stxdal 
side  of  her  work  and  nature,  prtxlucing  the 
greatest,  most  nonarkable  works  of  art  and 
])oetr>-,  i)hiloso])liy  and  science  and  literature 
which  the  world  has  ever  known.  But,  “as 
soon  as  the  enq)hasis  passed  over  from  the 
social  to  the  individual  side,  the  process  of  pul¬ 
verization  began  and  the  continuities  of  thought 
and  aspiration  wen*  broken  up.  Xational  unity 
was  dissolved  and  the  conditions  of  great  men 
and  great  results  were  no  longer  present.  ’  ’ 

The  Jews  also,  promulgators  of  the  highest 
conceptions  of  ethics  and  religion;  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  laws 
and  morals  that  regulate  all  human  conduct ; 
the  greatest  moral  and  religious  force  of  all 
history,  met  their  doom  because  they  would  not 
learn  the  lesson  that  it  is  only  as  a  nation  un¬ 
selfishly  uses  the  power  and  position  Gwl  gives 
it  for  the  gooil  of  the  world  at  large  that  it  can 
retain  them.  Hating  the  Gentile,  calling  all 
outside  of  Judaism  Barbarian,  their  intense 
zeal  and  love  of  all  that  pertained  to  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  land  could  not  save  them.  They 
stoned  their  prophets  for  warning  them  of  this. 


They  erected  the  Cross  of  Calvary  and  on  it 
crucified  the  one  who  endeavored  to  lead  them 
out  of  self-destructive  narrowness  and  prejudice 
into  broadness  and  the  life  of  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God. 

If,  therefore,  this  great  and  powerful  Repub¬ 
lic  of  ours  wishes  to  an.swer  to  its  mission  not 
only,  but  desires  to  perptfluate  itself  in  grow¬ 
ing  helpful  life  and  progress,  its  citizens  must 
be  willing  in  their  dealings  with  the  conquered 
and  their  territorial  annexations  to  lay  aside 
all  selfishness  and  all  spirit  of  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment  and  develop  a  noble,  true,  great  and  help¬ 
ful  social  nature.  Civilization  has  come,  and 
has  been  and  can  be  advanced  only  as  this  is 
done  by  people.  Moses  thus  brought  about  tlie 
emancipation  and  the  moulding  into  a  powerful 
nation  of  a  people  whose  contribution  was  rlie 
greatest  of  any  nation  to  the  saving  religion 
and  morals  of  the  world.  Leonidas  and  his 
300  at  Themiopolse  thus  saved  the  Western 
world  from  being  blighted  and  overrun  by  the 
Persian  barbarism  that  would  have  retardeil  the 
growth  of  civilization  for  centuries.  Paul  thus 
saved  Christianity  from  becoming  narrowed  by 
a  Judaistic  spirit,  that  threatened  to  kill  it. 
William  the  Silent  thus  kept  the  brave  Netlier- 
landers  bold  and  courageous  to  withstand  the 
cruelties  of  regal  and  sacerdotal  Spanish  des¬ 
potism,  .saving  the  new-born  child  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  from  Ixdng  strangled  with 
merciless  hand  in  its  c-radle.  And  now  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  centnrj’  these  United 
States,  with  the  same  spirit,  has  frwxl  ix'oples 
cowed  and  beaten  and  starred  into  a  d«“spairing 
submission,  and  is  studying  how  best  to  lx“  of 
help  to  them. 

If  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  all  cherish 
and  develop  such  a  spirit — a  spirit  willing  to 
sink  self  for  the  saving  of  the  world,  in  the 
universal  organization  of  the  human  race  into 
one  social  whole,  wars  will  forever  cease,  uni¬ 
versal  arbitration  will  prevail,  and  they  will 
but  be  in  direct  line  with  Goil’s  great  purpose 
in  all  historj".  There  can  te  no  doubt  but  that 
the  war  just  closed,  so  distinctividy  begun  and 
carried  on  solelj’  for  humanity,  seeking  to  work 
out  the  moral  good  of  man,  is  another  marked 
evidence  that  (xod  is  leading  thesi!  United 
States  out  from  their  own  .self-improvement 
into  larger  world-influencing  positions.  Our 
internal  development  has  at  last  been  such  tliat 
we  may  rightfully  take  our  staud  there — a 
strong  factor  in  bringing  about  the  universal 
organization  of  the  human  race  into  one  social 
whole.  Nor  does  this  mean  the  losing  of 
national  life,  or  personality.  Rather  dtx's  it 
mean  the  finding  of  it  in  a  heighteneil,  more 
powerful  life  of  enlarged  opportunity;  just  as 
('ach  State  in  our  federation  of  ^States  finds  in¬ 
creased  power  and  life  because  of  its  close  rela 
tion  to  the  others.  Seers  and  prophets  and 
poets  have  always  and  in  all  ages  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  world-federation.  Tennyson  put  into 
words  the  consummation  looked  for  when  he 

“  dipt  into  tlie  future  far  as  hunuiti  eye  could  see, 

Siiw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonders  that 
would  he; 

Saw  tlie  lieavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic 
sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping  down  with  costly 
bales, 

Heanl  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a 
a  ghastly  dew. 

From  the  nations' airy  navies  grappling  with  the  cen 
tral  blue. 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper,  of  the  south  wind 
rushing  warm. 

With  the  standards  of  th«»  peoples  plunging  through 
the  thunder  storm. 

Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle 
flag  was  furled. 

In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  Fedtnitionof  the  U'orld. 

And  in  bringing  about  this  desired  consum¬ 
mation  the  English-speaking  people,  of  which 
we  are  a  large  and  influential  part,  have  the 
greatest  responsibility.  For  it  is  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  that  in  the  Providence  of  God  two- 
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thirds  of  the  world’s  mail  is  in  the  English 
laiignage.  Onr  opportunity  therefore,  is  great, 
and  our  responsibility  correspondingly  great, 
for  opportnnities  measure  responsibilities. 
Hiuhi.and  Park,  Iix. 

ta.I.XPSES  INTO  THE  E.4RLY  (  HRIJSTIAN 
(EXTIRIES. 

By  C.  R.  Gillett,  D.D. 

Within  a  few  years  two  new  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  early  Christian 
Church  have  been  utilized  to  the  great  advau- 
tagt‘  of  the  subject.  Reference  is  not  made  to 
manuscript  tinds,  such  as  that  of  the  ‘  ‘  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve,”  discovered  by  Brj’emiios  at 
.Terusalem,  aud  the  Syriac  (Josiiels  obtained  by 
Mrs.  Lewis  on  Sinai.  Some  of  these  have  been 
startling  in  the  unexpectedness  aud  importance, 
but  previous  experience  had  already  .shown  that 
oriental  monasteries  contain  a  wealth  of  mate¬ 
rial  which  time  aud  i)atient  search  alone  can 
rt'vcal. 

The  two  sources  to  which  reference  is  now 
made  lie  further  afield.  With  one,  translations 
into  the  Armenian,  the  name  of  F.  C.  Cony- 
iH'are  is  intimately  associated.  This  scholar, 
who  was  formerly  fellow  and  tutor  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Oxford,  has  made  accessible  in 
English  a  considerable  number  of  documents, 
tin-  originals  of  which  have  l>eeu  lost  or  were 
lu'rctofore  unknown.  Tlie  other  source  is  even 
more  unexpected,  and  by  it  we  are  enabled  to 
lH‘come  almost  eye-witne.s.ses  of  scenes  in  the 
carlit‘st  centuries  of  our  era.  The  sands  of 
Eg>*i»t  have  proved  to  Ih‘  a  safe  deposit  box  for 
many  an  ancient  document.  The  echoes  of  the 
cries  of  suri)rise  at  the  discovert*  of  the  Logia 
of  Jesus  have  not  yet  died  away,  and  scholars 
both  of  classical  and  Hellenistic  Greek  are 
awaiting  with  interest  the  issue  of  the  .second 
volume  of  the  i)apyri  found  at  Oxyrrhynclius 
by  the  scholars  and  explorers  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  Branch  of  the  Egt  pt  Exploration  Fund. 
The  first  volume  of  documents  was  issued  last 
fall,  and  many  aud  varied  were  the  points  of 
interest  connected  therewith. 

It  is  a  decade  aud  a  half  since  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  publication  of  the  Didache, 
calling  attention  to  the  wealth  still  awaiting 
the  explorer.  Within  the  imst  ten  years,  as  we 
leant  from  a  recent  address  by  Prttfessor  Gustav 
Krueger  of  tlie  University  of  Giessen,  no  less 
than  twenty-five  discoveries  of  early  doenment- 
ar>-  sources  of  information  have  been  made. 

Among  these,  perhaps  none  possesses  the 
dramatic  and  contemporaneous  interest  attach¬ 
ing  to  a  certificate  of  confonnity  with  the  law 
regarding  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Following  is  a 
translation  of  such  an  attestation  dating  from 
the  first  year  of  the  Emixsror  Decius,  that  is 
the  ‘Jfith  of  June,  250  A. D.,  (the  brackets  indi¬ 
cate  breaks  in  the  papyrus  and  text) ; 

To  the  .sacrificial  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  village  of  Alexan.lte  Nesos 
ill  re  Aurelius  Diogenes  Sata- 
bns  of  tbe  village  of  Aiezai;der 
Nesos :  72  years  of  ace  ;  a  wart 
on  the  right  brow.  Verily  always 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  have  I  contin¬ 
ued  and  now  tn  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  yourselves  according  to 
the  pres(crip)tion 

I  have  sacrificed  (an)d  poured  liba(tions) 
and  of  the  ea(cri)fi<  ial  meats  (have  I 
tas)t*d,  and  I  prav  (you) 
that  it  thus  be  certified 
Farewell 

I,  Aurelius  Diogenes  have  prepare  this. 

(Then  follows  in  another  hand,  only  par¬ 
tially  legible,  the  official  attestation. ) 

The  interest  of  the  foregoing  document  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  what  is  known  as  a 
Uhellus  and  belonged  to  a  iiersou  termed  a  Ubel- 
laticim.  Lihellatki  were  Christians  who  were 
unwilling  to  obey  the  law  which  prescribed 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  as  a  test  of  non-adherence 


to  Christianity,  but  who  did  not  relish  the 
prospective  results  of  their  refusal.  In  one 
way  or  another  they  proc-ured  an  official  certifi¬ 
cate  of  compliance,  aud  thus  escaped  the  sins 
of  actual  idolatry  aud  oiien  apostasy,  together 
with  the  pains  of  persecution  and  punishment. 
But  they  did  not  escaiie  the  condemnation  of 
their  fellows  nor  the  execration  of  posterity. 
That  excavations  in  the  Faj'um  in  Egypt  should 
have  revealed  at  least  two  copies  of  such  liheUi 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  is  one  of 
the  surjirises  of  recent  exploration.  The  docu¬ 
ment  itself  is  an  object  le.ssou,  illustrating  the 
hororrs  of  Roman  jiersecutiou,  which  had  the 
effect  of  driving  Christians  to  a  denial  of  their 
Lord  by  adopting  means  which  must  have  im¬ 
pressed  all  alike  as  unworthy  of  respect  by 
friend  or  fot‘.  They  .saved  their  lives  perhaps, 
but  were  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
churches  and  branded  with  the  contemptuous 
title  of  (<(//.</. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject,  see 
Eusebius,  Church  History  (Scribner),  Book 
VI.  chapters  41-42,  aud  Schaff’s  Church  His¬ 
tory*  (Scribner),  Vol.  II.  pp.  60  and  76,  Mu*l- 
ler's  (thnrch  History*  (Macmillan)  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 

THE  H.VVIHSOX  MEETIX(;S  AT  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

On  Sunday,  January*  8th,  a  series  of  union 
evangelistic  serA  ices  was  begun  in  Lyons,  under 
the  lead  of  the  well  known  evangelist.  Rev.  E. 
E.  Davidson.  Notwithstanding  the  intense 
cold  of  the  first  week  and  the  unusual  amount 
of  sickness  in  our  village,  the  meetings  were 
well  attended  from  the  first,  and  steadily  in- 
crea.sed  in  numbers  and  interest.  Unlike  many 
evangelists,  Mr.  Davidson  apiieals  to  the  reason 
of  his  hearer’s,  rather  than  to  their  emotions. 
He  preached  for  three  weeks  every  afternoon 
aud  evening  except  Saturday,  and  during  all 
that  time,  said  not  one  word  that  any  one  of 
the  ministers  in  the  union  could  wish  had  not 
been  said.  He  is  very*  helpful  to  the  pastors. 
As  he  himself  says,  he  is  merely  ‘‘an  extra 
hand  called  in  to  help  gather  the  harvest.  ’  ’ 

One  thing  was  very*  noticeable  throughout 
these  meetings,  and  that  was  the  thoughtful 
and  reverential  attention  of  the  audience. 
There  was  no  whisiH'ring  or  confusion  even 
among  the  y*ouug  jK^ople  in  the  back  seats.  All 
listened.  While  all  unreasonable  excitement 
was  absent  in  these  meetings,  there  was  a  deep 
degree  of  interest  manifested.  At  the  request 
of  the  pastors  aud  churches  in  the  union,  the 
business  places  of  the  village  closed  at  7  o’clock 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  meetings. 

No  invitation  to  inquirer's  was  given  until 
Thursday  evening.  Some  came  that  night,  and 
others  every  night  after*ward — 167  in  all.  As 
might  bt>  exix‘cted,  the  children  came  first,  aud 
then  the  women  aud  the  strong  men.  Among 
these  were  some  notable  cases.  A  group  of 
irrominent  farmers,  eight  or  ten,  some  of  whom 
by  their  own  confession  were  going  fast  to 
rmiu  through  the  curse  of  strong  drink,  came 
out  clearly  aud  positively  as  Christian  men.  It 
is  a  delight  to  hear  them  speak  of  their  new 
joys.  One  very*  promising  young  man,  half 
way  through  his  university  cour'se  at  Princeton, 
providentially  here  at  just  this  time,  full  of 
doubt,  unable  to  believe  in  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  wretched  in  mind,  came 
very  clearly  into  the  light,  and  is  now  lojoic- 
ing  in  his  Christian  faith  and  hope.  A  talented 
physician  who  was  deeply  interested  in  these 
meetings,  though  at  fir'st  speaking  against  re¬ 
vivals,  >vrote :  ‘  ‘  I  have  been  thinking  seriously 
aud  disiiassionately  of  the  problems  incident  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  the  Chrnst. 
It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  teachings  is  necessary  to  true 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind,  which  it  has  not 
been  my  pleasure  to  enjoy.  No  man  can  deny 
the  basic  principle  of  Christianity.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  art'  apt  to  losi'  sight  of  the  funda¬ 


mentals  aud  confound  them  with  the  contro- 
ver'sial  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
seeking  membership  in  your  church,  I  come 
simply  as  a  believer  in  God  and  the  Son, 
through  whom  I  am  to  be  saved.  I  believe  in 
the  Christian  Church.  The  evolution  of  man 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  the  .struggle 
after  the  Christian  ideals.  ’  ’ 

The  most  remarkable  results  of  the  meetings 
were  seen  in  the  little  hamlet,  Alloway,  two 
aud  a  half  miles  south  of  the  village.  There 
are  two  taverns  there,  in  which  umuy  young 
men  have  been  ruined,  and  the  hamlet  has  an 
unenviable  reputation,  far  aud  near,  as  a  place 
of  drunkenness  and  wickedness.  A  few  years 
ago  a  band  of  ‘‘The  King’s  Daughters”  was 
organized  there  by  some  of  the  earnest  Christian 
young  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They 
built  a  neat  little  chapel.  They  keep  up  a 
Sunday-school  the  year  round.  During  the 
winter  they  have  preaching  in  the  chapel  by 
the  village  pastors  every  Tue.stlay  evening. 
Best  of  all  they  have  a  prayer  circle,  and  have 
been  praying  for  the  conversion  of  these  men — 
their  husbands  and  brothers.  God  has  gra¬ 
ciously  answered  their  prayers. 

We  have  faith  in  the  lasting  results  of  this 
work.  We  liave  good  reason  to  have  faith  in 
it.  After  Mr.  Davidson’s  long  campaign  here 
eighteen  years  ago,  107  united  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  one  Sunday.  On  looking  over 
the  church  records,  I  find  that  of  these  thirty- 
eight  remain  with  us  (many  have  taken  letters 
to  other  churches,  aud  main*  have  entered  into 
‘‘the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  iieople  of 
God”),  and  out  of  these  thirty-eight,  thirty- 
four  are  members  of  our  church  to-day  ‘  ‘  in 
good  and  regular  standing.  ’  ’  One  of  the  little 
boys  then  received  is  to-day  a  ruling  elder  in 
the  church.  Exjierience  proves  that  the  effect 
of  such  revivals  is  not  temporaiy*.  Our  entire 
community  rejoices  aud  gives  thanks  to  God 
for  the  good  done  by  tliese  union  evangelistic 
meetings.  L.  A.  Osth.a.mjer. 

TWKXTIKTH  CKNTI  KY  ItAI-LY. 

A  rally  of  Sunday-school  workers  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  held  in  the  First 
Church  of  Utica,  (Rev.  R.  W.  Brokaw,  pastor, ) 
Monday,  .January*  30th.  Sessions  were  held 
afternoon  aud  evening.  At  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  held  in  the  lecture-room,  the  Rev.  Dana 
W.  Bigelow  of  the  Memorial  Church  presided. 
The  Rev.  Louis  G.  Colson  of  the  New  Y"ork 
Mills  Church  gave  an  account  of  the  success 
already  attained  in  his  parish  in  securing  its 
percentage  of  inerrease  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
of  500,000  proixised.  It  was  evident  that  there 
had  been  c  areful  planning,  consecrated  endeavor, 
self-.sacrifice,  and  wise  superintendence;  aud 
the  address  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  that  what  had  been  done  in  New  Y"ork 
Mills  might  be  done  almost  anywhere.  About 
one-third  of  the  increase  in  this  instance  comes 
from  the  foimation  of  a  home  department.  The 
Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  followed,  detailing 
the  extensive  efforts  made  for  the  reclaiming 
of  the  regions  round  about  Lowville,  where 
six  new  Sabbath-schools  have  been  organized 
and  other  evangelistic  labors  carried  on.  The 
Rev.  Stanley  B.  Roberts  of  Bethany  Church, 
Utic^  gave  a  thoroughly  interesting  account  of 
the  operation  of  the  home  department  in  his 
wide-awake  congregation,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Jes- 
.sup  of  Oneida  spoke  with  telling  power  on  the 
greatness  of  the  pastor’s  opportunity  in  his 
Sabbath -school,  the  only  department  of  his 
church  where  he  lias  access  to  large  numbers  of 
his  congregation  with  the  truth  of  Go<i. 

In  the  evening  the  auditorium  was  used,  but 
not  well  filled.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Worden 
of  the  Sabbath-school  Board,  on  account  of 
sickness,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McElhinney  of  Rochester 
addressed  the  audience  on  ‘  ‘  Personal  Work.  ’  ’ 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Humble  spoke  of  ‘‘Work 
among  the  Southern  Mountains,  ’  ’  and  the  Rev. 
Nicolaus  Sulzer  of  ‘ ‘ Missions  in  Minnesota,” 
all  the  speakers  greatly  interesting  those  pre¬ 
sent.  Stuart  Walcott,  Esq., of  New  Y^ork  Mills, 
presided  at  the  evening  session.  K.  L. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVOLCTION  AS  SEEN  BY 
AN  EXiLISHMAN.* 

Comiiiff  as  this  work  does  from  an  English¬ 
man  of  distinguished  reputation  and  high  fam¬ 
ily  connections,  it  cannot  fail  of  making  a  deep 
impression  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
written  with  a  degree  of  admiration  for  tlie 
colonists,  of  intelligent  understanding  of  them 
and  appreciation  of  their  case  in  the  great  arbi¬ 
trament  between  themselves  and  the  Crown, 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  and  will  be  recognised  with  enthu- 
sia.sin  by  American  scholars. 

Yet  the  book  is  written  with  all  the  national 
pride  and  honor  of  an  Englishman.  In  giving 
the  verdict  of  history  against  the  Crown  and 
the  Court,  Sir  George  speaks  in  tlie  name 
of  a  greater,  though  at  the  time  suppressed, 
England  which  was  represented  in  Parliament 
by  Cliatham,  Burke  and  Fox,  and  which  at  last 
forced  its  opinions  on  the  reluctant  King  and 
wrung  from  him  assent  to  the  treaty  and  to 
Ameican  Independence.  For  writing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Revolution  from  this  point  of  view 
Sir  (Jeorge  Trevelyan  was  uncommnly  well 
fitted  by  his  previous  studies  of  Charles  James 
Fox.  The  preparation  of  his  “Early  History’’ 
of  that  great  orator  and  statesman  opened  to 
him  an  exceptional  acquaintance  with  the  men 
who  stood  around  the  King  and  directed  tlie 
government  at  that  time.  He  may  not  know 
them  on  their  dark  sides  better  than  other 
students  of  the  English  historj’  of  the  perioil. 
better  for  example,  than  Mr.  Thackeray,  but 
the  important  point  for  the  puiqiose  of  the 
present  history  is  that  he  has  discovered  what 
the  colonists  at  the  time  were  most  painfully 
aware  of,  the  bearing  which  the  personal  char¬ 
acter,  prejudices  and  sympathies  of  the  men 
who  composed  the  British  government  had  on 
the  question  of  fair  treatment  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  that  the  whole  question  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Colonies  was  really  a  personal 
one. 

This  is  substantially  the  view  of  the  matter 
which  prevailed  in  the  Colonies.  They  avowed 
themselves  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  and  be¬ 
lieved  nothing  more  honestly  than  that  there 
were  no  deep  seated  differences  of  physical  con¬ 
dition,  of  natural  interest,  of  race  or  religion, 
which  drew  them  apart,  nothing  in  fact  but 
the  personal  prejudice,  obstinacy  and  incompe¬ 
tence  of  certain  high-placed  men  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  Great  Britain,  were  at  the  time  in 
control  of  the  government.  All  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  studies  for 
the  life  of  Fox  have  disclosed  to  him  with  the 
force  of  absolute  demonstration. 

He  begins  his  volume  by  a  chapter  of  personal 
sketches  of  Fox  and  his  friends  and  when  and 
how  he  stood  when  the  American  question  sud¬ 
denly  loomed  on  the  world.  In  the  next  chap¬ 
ter,  he  enters  more  deeply  into  the  subject  with 
what  we  may  cull  some  very  dark  sketches  of 
tlie  men  who  shaped  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  men  who  acted  as  Governors 
for  the  Crown  in  the  Colonies.  His  judgment 
on  these  officials  is  summarj*  indeed,  being 
nothing  less  than  that  these  men,  by  the  reports 
they  sent  home,  literally  “wrote  King  George 
out  of  America.  ’  ’  He  quotes  Franklin  on  the 
point  (p.  43) : 

“Their  office  makes  them  insolent;  their  insolence 
makes  them  odious;  and  being  conscious  that  they  are 
hated,  they  become  malicious.” 

He  says  of  Governor  Bernard  of  Massachusetts 
that  his  letters  contained 

“the  germ  of  all  the  culpable  and  foolish  proceedings 
■which  at  the  long  last  alienated  America,” 

*  The  American  Revolution.  Part  I.,  1766-1776.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay”  and 
“The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox.”  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.  8vo,  pp.  434.  1S99. 
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and  concludes  with  the  assertion  that,  since 
Machiavelli  instructed  the  Medici  how  to  re¬ 
tain  power,  no  man  ever  put  on  paper  such  a 
body  of  instructions  as  Sir  Francis  Bernard 
sent  home  to  King  George  in  the  art  ‘  ‘  of  throw¬ 
ing  away  a  choice  portion  of  a  mighty  empire.  ’  ’ 
He  asserts  that  the  ministerial  policy  was  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  moral  unlikeness  of  the 
colonists  to  the  class  represented  by  these  de¬ 
generate  Englishmen  that  if  these 

“  Cabinet  Ministers  at  home  had  known  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  better,  they  would  only  have  loved  them  less.  The 
higher  up  in  the  peerage  an  Englishman  stood,  .  .  .  the 
more  unlikely  it  was  that  he  would  be  in  sympathy 
with  his  brethren  across  the  seas,  or  that  he  would  be 
capable  of  respecting  their  susceptibilities,  and  of  ap¬ 
prehending  their  virtues,  which  were  less  to  his  taste 
even  than  their  imperfections.  .  .  .  How  they  drank 
and  gamed;  what  scandalous  modes  of  life  they  led 
themselves,  and  joyously  condoned  in  others;  what  they 
spent  and  owed,  and  whence  they  drew  the  vast  sums  of 
money  by  which  they  fed  their  extravagance,  may  be 
found  in  a  hundre<l  histories  and  memoirs,  dramas,  nov¬ 
els,  and  satires.  But  the  story  is  nowhere  recoided  in 
such  downright  language,  and  with  so  much  exuberance 
of  detail,  as  in  the  easy  mutual  confidences  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  actors.  .  .  .  Thesefolk  were  the  product  of  their 
age,  which  in  its  worst  aspect  resembletl  nothing  that 
England  has  known  before  or  since.  .  .  .  There  was  in 
store  for  our  country  a  severe  lesson,  the  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  faults,  and  proportioned  to  their  magni" 
tude,  but  by  which  as  a  nation  she  was  capable  of  prof¬ 
iting.  She  escaped  the  fate  of  other  world-wide  em¬ 
pires  by  the  noble  spirit  in  which  .she  accepted  the 
teaching  of  disaster.” 

From  this  dark  picture  the  author  turns  to 
the  tremendous  contrast  of  social,  home,  and 
public  life  in  the  American  Colonies.  The  pic¬ 
ture  he  draws  is  too  full  of  details  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  here,  but  it  is  one  which  we  may  dwell 
on  with  pride.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  with  the 
terms  which  some  of  our  own  recent  writers 
have  described  it  in  mind,  that  it  is  one  which 
may  prove  quite  as  laseful  here  among  the 
descendants  of  these  colonists  as  in  England. 
It  was  a  life  which  filled  the  French  nobles 
who  brought  their  swords  to  our  aid  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  the  realization  of  ideals  they  were 
dreaming  of  in  Paris.  Even  on  the  point 
of  maimers,  Sir  George  does  not  spare  his 
countrymen  in  the  comparison  and  introduces 
some  passages  from  the  journal  of  that  heroic 
lady,  the  wife  of  General  Riedesel,  from  Herr 
Meritz,  and  from  other  journals,  which  go  to 
show  that  colonial  manners,  to  say  the  least, 
were  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  promised 
the  traveller  better  treatment  in  America  than 
he  could  be  sure  of  in  England.  It  even  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  free  relations  between  the  sexes, 
which  has  been  so  often  commented  on  as  a 
kind  of  democratic  nineteenth  century  degen¬ 
eracy  of  manners,  was  looked  on  with  admira¬ 
tion  in  revolutionary  times,  by  as  accomplished 
a  man  as  the  Comte  de  Segur.  We  are  pretty 
safe,  at  all  events,  in  the  assertion  that  the 
American  girl  with  her  firm  tread  and  innocent 
freedom  is  an  original  product  of  American  life 
and  society,  and  dates  from  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  early  Puritan  times. 

Strong  as  was  the  contrast  of  colonial  life  in 
its  simple  strength  and  purity  with  what  passed 
for  high  life  in  Great  Britain,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  public  men  in  the  two  countries  was 
greater  yet.  Sir  George  lays  himself  out 
on  the  details  of  these  portraitures,  particu¬ 
larly  in  describing  the  ancestry  and  training  of 
John  Adams.  Franklin  is  drawn  with  a  mas¬ 
ter-hand,  General  Putnam,  Hancock,  and  of 
course  Washington.  They  are  all  introduced 
as  characteristic  products  of  American  life, 
strong,  grand,  and  noble  in  their  American 
simplicity,  not  altogether  stem  heroes,  but 
mellowed  by  contact  of  man  with  man  and  en¬ 
nobled  by  the  high  plane  of  life  on  which  they 
moved. 

W’e  cannot  follow  the  author  with  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war.  The  volume  carries  the 
history  do^vn  to  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  and 
contains  an  intimation  that  its  continuation 
will  depend  on  the  reception  of  this  first  vol- 
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ume.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity 
should  the  author,  who  has  given  us  such  a  be¬ 
ginning,  be  in  any  way  discouaged  from  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  work  to  the  end. 

Familiar  as  we  all  are  with  the  events  at 
Lexington  and  at  Bunker  Hill  and  with  the 
siege  of  Boston  the  history  is  told  here  with 
new  details,  in  new  relations,  and  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  point  of  view’  altogether.  Apart  from  all 
questions  of  difference  between  Briton  and 
American,  the  book  has  in  it  something  of  real 
ethical  grandeur.  It  is  not  only  the  honesty  of 
it  which  captivates  the  reader,  but  the  love  of 
life  on  high  planes,  of  trath,  righteousness  and 
simplicity.  It  presents  the  American  Puritans 
in  an  asi)ect  which  is  both  great  and  lovely, 
strong  and  gracious ;  an  aspect  w’hich  has  been 
so  much  kept  out  of  view’  in  recent  critical 
years  and  by  minor  writers  who  have  swarmed 
into  our  literature,  that  many  persons  when 
introduced  to  it  in  this  volume  w’ill  open  their 
eyes  w’ith  w’onder,  as  if  some  romantic  ideal 
had  been  unfolded  befort'  them.  Happily  there 
is  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  heroes  a  certain 
toughness  and  perhaps  roughness  which  serves 
the  good  purpose  of  reassuring  ns  as  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  realism  of  his  portraits,  and  which,  if  it 
does  nothing  more,  will  identify  his  heroes  for 
us. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Bi/  John  1). 

Ph.D.,  Pi-ofi’Kitiir  of  Semitic  PhiloJoijij 

find  Old  Ti’xtiiiiii'iif  Ilixtorij  in  the  Theoloijicol 
Seminnni  at  Priiarton,  AV?/,'  Jerseii.  With 
Mamj  Xf’ia  and  Orif/inal  Majof  and  Pinna  ami 
A  in  pi  1/  llluatrati'd.  (The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia.  Svo.  pp.  802.  t5. 00. ) 

Thiff  new’  biblical  dictionary  comes  out  w’ith 
as  much  of  the  stamp  of  the  best  conserv’ative 
biblical  scholarship  on  it  as  such  a  work  can 
W’ell  have.  It  represents  the  critics  and  schol¬ 
ars  of  Princeton,  and  is  w’orked  out  with  that 
appreciative  breadth  and  manly  fairness  which 
has  alw’ays  enabled  Professor  Green  to  attract 
so  much  respect,  even  among  scholars  and 
critics  w’ho  could  not  accept  his  conclusions. 
Substantially  it  has  in  one  volume  about  as 
many  subject-titles  as  are  contained  in  the  four 
volumes  of  Smith’s  Biblical  Dictionary,  edited 
by  Professor  Hackett,  1868-70.  Useless  titles 
and  duplications  are  weeded  out.  The  articles 
are  written  up  to  date,  which  in  the  rapid 
grow’th  of  biblical  knowledge  and  discovery  is 
a  matter  of  more  importance  perhaps  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  list  of  titles  covers  the  canoni¬ 
cal  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
both  versioms.  Revised  and  Authorized,  and 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  throws  so 
much  light  on  the  closing  years  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  from  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  to  the  birth  of  Christ  that  it  could  not  be 
omitted.  The  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
though  not  formallj’  represented  in  the  list  of 
titles,  have  been  freely  used  in  preparing  the 
general  work.  The  general  plan  of  the  editor 
has  been  to  make  his  Itictionanj  a  compendium 
of  biblical  knowledge,  rather  than  a  “book  of 
speculation.  ’  ’  Hence  the  articles  are  in  general 
as  brief  and  summary  a.s  possible  and  present 
only  the  facts  contained  in  Scripture.  A  few’ 
of  the  articles  are  more  extended  and  elaborate, 
as  those  on  Jeiim  Chriat  and  on  Jeritmlem.  We 
note  also  that  the  articles  on  the  separate  books 
and  parts  of  the  Bible  are  relatively  fuller  and 
treated  more  in  detail  than  the  others.  The 
general  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  for  example, 
is  stated  in  very  brief  terms  and  with  no  ex¬ 
pansion  or  illustration,  but  the  articles  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Genesis,  Exoilus,  Isaiah,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
and  the  other  Books  of  the  Old  and  New’  Testa¬ 
ment,  are  develoiK-d  with  a  fulness  and  careful¬ 
ness  of  detail  which  shows  that  the  editor 
knew  where  to  lay  out  his  strength  and  w’hat 
the  important  points  to  be  covered  are.  In 
these  articles  as  a  body  the  whole  ground  of 
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rocviit  and  so-called  advance<l  criticism  is  gone 
over,  iu  a  sunuiiar;^',  but  fair  and  iutelligeiit 
way  which  presents  the  points  and  facts  on  both 
sides,  but  always  with  full  conviction  of  the 
l)n‘vailing  strength  of  the  conservative  and 
catholic  view.  The  tone  of  the  work  as  a 
whoh‘.  is  therefore  conservative  though  based 
on  the  fair,  candid  and  thorough  treatment  of 
the  honest  objections  of  all  respectable  criti- 
«  ism.  The  work  is  one  of  great  usefulness, 
which  everj-  minister  and  serious  student  of  the 
Bible  will  wish  to  have  at  hand.  It  does  not 
elaborate  topics  and  .subjects  after  the  fashion  of 
the  lit  itannica,  nor  as  is  done  in  the  four  vol¬ 
umes  of  Hackett’s  edition  of  Smith’s  Biblical 
Di.  tionary,  but  gives  iu  one  volume  a  very 
full  list  of  titles,  subjects  and  names,  substan¬ 
tially.  an  exliaustive  list  of  all  that  will  ever 
(•oiiie  up  before  the  ordinary  biblical  student 
for  inquiry.  It  makes  a  brief  summary  of  what 
is  known  on  the  subject,  and  iK>iuts  the  reader 
to  the  sources  of  fuller  information,  if  there 
are  luiy.  This  is  as  near  the  ideal  function  of 
such  a  work  as  we  can  cover.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  and  maps  art'  numerous  and  excellent,  re¬ 
produced  as  they  are  from  original  work,  done 
in  general  specially  for  this  Dirtionnrij. 

D.wid  Harum:  a  Story  of  Amf.rican  Life. 
/.’</  K'hrard  Noitfn  U'lxtiott.  (D.  Appleton  and 
Comi>any.  $1.25.)  American  humor  has  nothing 
this  side  of  the  Bigelow  Paiiers  to  place  beside 
Jhi,  :<l  Ifariim.  Alas  that  the  author  after  a 
long  struggle  with  an  all  too  potent  disea.se 
should  have  left  us  just  as  his  sun  of  fame 
was  rising  and  befon^  the  completed  book  could 
In-  ])laced  in  his  hands.  ])<trid  Hurutn  is  a 
novel  based  on  rtialily,  and  with  a  dry,  quaint, 
horsc-jockty  country  Iwnker  who  ix)urs  out  a 
flood  of  hard  senst*  and  human  kindness,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Xew  York  Yankee.  Artemas  Ward  never  in¬ 
vented  anything  better  or  funnier  than  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Golden  Rule,  “Do  unto  the  other 
feller  the  way  he’d  like  to  do  unto  you — an’  do 
it  fust;’’  or  this,  “A  reasonable  amount  of 
fleas  is  good  for  a  dog — they  keep  him  f’ni 
broodin’  on  bein’  a  dog;’’  or  this  delightfully 
illusive  proposition  which  tlie  editor  has  printed 
as  a  text  to  his  Introduction,  “The’s  as  much 
human  nature  in  some  folks  as  th’  is  iu  others, 
if  not  more’’ — an  aphorism  which  reminds  us 
of  Daniel  We.sbter’s  niply  to  the  woman  who 
asked  if  he  had  a  good  apix'tite,  “Oh,  ye.s,  I 
eat  more  sometime.s,  but  never  le.ss.  ’  ’  Withal 
Davi<l  is  a  character  original,  true,  full  of  the 
strongest  kind  of  goo<l  .st'u.se  and  right  feeling; 
his  humor  bubbling  over  in  queer,  quaint, 
quizzical  terms,  not  one  of  which  has  any 
staiuling  iu  the  ixilite  lexicons,  but  not  one  of 
which  fails  to  bring  out  in  a  flash  its  sense  and 
nonsen.se,  its  pathos,  its  pity,  its  humor  or  its 
scorn.  The  b(X)k  is  a  sure  remedy  for  sulks, 
all  through.  The  Christmas  dinner  with  its 
chamjmgue  “thet  never  cost  a  dollar  a 

bottle, ’’and  “tastes  as  if  I  was  a'driukiu’ 
cider  and  snuffin’  horse-raddish’’  makes  it  a 
wonder  of  wonders  that  the  man  who  \cTote  it 
was  dying  of  comsumption.  The  human  inter¬ 
est  of  the  book,  its  true  manly  feeling  and 
icathos  are  as  striking  as  the  humor.  With  all 
tin*  horse-talk  and  rough  Yankee  dialect  it  is 
as  sound,  pure  and  wholesome  as  the  Bige¬ 
low  Papers.  Edward  Noyes  Westcott  was  gone 
ere*  the  child  of  his  fancy  was  fairly  bom,  but 
his  David  Harum  will  live  to  cheer  and  brighten 
human  life.  Such  another  as  David  it  may  not 
l)e  ea.sy  to  find.  But  his  class  live  on  in  the 
country  and  long  may  they  thrive  to  sharpen  its 
wits  to  .soften  its  rigors,  and  to  qualify  its 
morals  xvith  sen.se. - Stories  of  The  Cher¬ 

okee  Hills.  ’  Btj  Mauvice  Thompson.  (Hough¬ 
ton.  Mifflin  and  Company.  $1.50.)  Full  of 
life,  spirit  and  Sonthem  color.  A  collection  of 
stories  of  the  old  times  which  tend  to  reverse 
our  ideas  of  the  relation  between  master  and 

lave  and  show  how  not  rarely  the  slave  won 


the  uppc'r  hand  of  the  master.  Humor  and 
pathos  cha.se  each  other  through  them  like  shad¬ 
ows  across  a  summer  landscape. - Doctor 

Therxe  By  H.  Rider  Ilagyard  (Longmans, 
Grc>en  and  Company.  $1.00)  is  a  very  strong 
stoiy,  though  it  deals  with  repulsive  scenes  and 
elements.  It  makes  an  awfully  vivid  impresion 
of  the  frightful  consc'quences  of  iK'nnitting  the 
scourge  of  small-pox  to  ran  on  unchecked  and 
unmodified  by  vaccination.  It  will  be  as  useful 
iu  arresting  the  recent  tendencies  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  a.s  Charles  Reade’s  “Never  too  Late  to 

Mend’  ’  was  in  helping  on  Prison  Reform. - 

In  Reuben’s  Hindrances,  and  Hoir  he  made 
them  Helps  toivard  Progress,  “Pansy’’  (Mrs.  G. 
R.  Aldeu)  has  added  another  to  her  alread 
long  list  of  really  excellent  and  attractive 
books.  (Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  ) - The  Man  who  Worked  for  Col- 

lister.  By  Hary  Tracy  Earle  (Boston:  Coiie- 
laud  and  Day)  takes  its  name  from  the  first  in 
a  series  of  stories  collected  from  the  magazines 
where  they  were  first  published.  Through  them 
all  drifts  a  sweet,  soft,  languorous,  dreamy  air 
of  the  South,  full  of  jioetrj’,  and  so  different 
from  the  keen,  .sharp  tension  of  the  North  and 

its  life. - My  Park  Book.  By  Ann ie  X<ttha n 

Meyer  (New  York:  Edwin  W.  Dayton)  is  a 
pleasing  little  book  from  a  busy  woman  who, 
missing  her  life  in  the  country,  takes  to  the 
city  parks,  finds  there  some  glimpses  of  nature 
to  console  her  for  what  she  has  lost,  studies  the 
birds,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  finds  great 
comfort  in  the  poets. 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  hy  F.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  gives  interesting  details  of  its  history, 
and  of  the  many  uses  to  which  the  produce  of 
the  plant  is  put.  (Library  of  U.seful  Knowl¬ 
edge.  Appleton.  40  cents. ) - Excuse  Me, 

The  Pleas  that  Ruin  You.  A  study  in  the  Per¬ 
versions  of  Unbelief,  by  the  Rev.  William  Curtis 
Stiles,  poses  and  answers  in  a  plain,  simple 
manner  questions  that  are  often  put  to  him, 
and  concludes  by  answering  the  question, 
“What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?’’  (The  Union 

Press,  Philadelphia.  50  cents. ) - A  Chart 

OF  Christ’s  Journeyinos.  With  outline  har¬ 
mony  of  texts  and  events,  is  prepared  by  C.  ,1. 
Arnold.  ( Handy  pocket  edition.  John  D.  Wat¬ 
tles.  20  cents. ) - Select  Northfield  Ser¬ 

mons,  by  Robert  E.  Speer,  H.  M*.  Webb-Peploe, 
Andrew  Murray,  and  others.  Eight  stimulating 
addresses  on  Old  and  New  Testament  topics. 

( Revell.  30  cents. ) - Light  Amid  the  Shad¬ 

ows,  Annie  Clark.  Graceful  verses,  full  of  de¬ 
votion  and  of  the  spirit  of  service.  ( The  .same* 

50  cents. ) - The  Dream  of  A'outh,  Hugh 

Black,  M.A.  That  the  mind  and  soul  should  be 
kept  pure  so  that  the  dream,  vision  or  ideal.s, 
should  be  bright  and  holy  with  the  image  of 
Christ’s  righteousness  is  here  earnestly  and 

briefly  set  forth.  (The  same.  30  cents.  ) - 

The  Negro  and  Liberia,  by  D.  .T.  Flnmmer, 
shows  the  status  and  disabilities  of  the  Negro 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  better  possibili¬ 
ties  offered  to  him  in  Liberia,  and  describes 
what  the  Society  issuing  this  pamphlet  are 
tiying  to  do  for  him  there.  (International  Emi¬ 
gration  Society,  Birmingham,  Alabama. ) - 

New  Forms  of  Christian  Education,  by  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward.  An  address  to  the  University 
Hall  Guild,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  New 
Christianity  based  on  love  and  faith,  the  essence 
of  “the  strong  character,  and  preaching  of 
Jesus  Christ,’’  is  an  interesting  exposition  of 
the  belief  of  this  gifted  writer. - The  Mod¬ 

ern  Man  and  Maid,  by  Sarah  Grand,  points  out 
both  the  advantages  and  dangers  of  the  free¬ 
dom  given  to  young  people  and  states  the  faults 
and  ideals  of  marriage  from  the  point  of  view 
of  man  and  maid,  interspersed  with  wit  and 

wisdom  of  her  own. - Ideal  Motherhood, 

by  Minnie  S.  Davis,  is  written  for  parents  and 
dwells  on  the  beautiful  influence  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  mother  in  the  home.  (WTiat  is  Worth 


^\'hile  Series.  Crowell.  35  cents  each. ) 

- Aids  to  the  Devout  Life,  five  papers, 

reprinted  from  The  Outlook,  on  The  Pilgirai’s 
Progre.ss,  Imitation  of  Christ,  etc.,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  D.D.,  Bishop  Huntington,  H.  IT. 
Maine,  and  others.  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Company. ) - From  Day  to  Day,  by  Theo¬ 

dore  Woolsey,  contains  an  appropriate  text  for 
each  day  in  the  year  in  English  followed  by  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  same  text  in  French,  German  and 
Italian.  (Little,  Brown  and  Company.  $1.25.) 

- Citizens  in  Training,  by  Atnos  R.  Wells. 

Twelve  chapters  on  the  general  subjects  of  good 
Christian  citizenship,  and  the  way  to  work  to 
reform  and  uphold  the  laws  of  the  couiitrj’. 
(United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  35 

cents. ) - The  Redemption  in  Freetown,  by 

Charles  M.  Sheldon,  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  good  work  of  a  society  composed  of  various 
denominations  working  together.  (The  same. 

Illustrated.  25  cents. ) - The  Wonderful 

Law,  by  H.  L.  Hastings.  A  popular  account 
and  description  of  the  growth  and  loi^al  color¬ 
ing  of  the  law  of  Moses,  contrasted  with  Roman 
foreground.  (The  Anti-Infidel  Library,  Scrip¬ 
tural  Tract  Repositorj’.  Illustrated.  !$0  cents. ) 

- Credibility  of  the  Christian  Religion, 

or  Thoughts  on  Modern  Rationalism.  By  Sam¬ 
uel  Smith,  M.P.  Two  lectures  delivered  to  com¬ 
mercial  men,  have  been  amplifieil  and  brought 
together.  (The  Same.  25  cents.) - Colo¬ 

nial  Life  in  New  Hampshire,  by  James  H. 
Fassett.  The  legends  and  events  of  interest 
which  are  here  collected  are  arranged  with  a 
view  to  introilnce  children  to  history,  and  are 
unusually  vivid  and  interesting.  (Ginn  and 
Company.  50  cents. ) - Heroes  of  the  Mid¬ 

dle  West.  “The  French, ’’are  taken  up?;// 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  and  treated  in  the 
charming  style  of  her  romances  of  the  same 

lieople.  (The  Same.  60  cents. ) - Milton’s 

Lyctd.as.  Edited  by  Professor  John  Phelps  Frink, 
Ph.D.  Iiitroiluctor}*  and  prefatory  essays  and 

notes  to  the  text.  (The  Same.  30  cents. ) - 

Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns.  Edited  by  Charles 
L.  Hanson,  contains  a  list  of  select  poems,  an 
outline  of  Burns’s  Life,  as  well  as  that  of  Car¬ 
lyle,  a  contrast  of  their  characters  and  the 
annotated  essay.  A  list  of  reference  books  is 
added.  (Annotated  English  Classics.  Ginn. 

35  cents. ) - George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner, 

edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  hy  Adelaide 
Witham,  gives  the  places,  events  and  pictures 
which  suggest  this  masterpiece,  as  well  as  an 
account  of  the  methods  of  the  author.  (Stand¬ 
ard  English  Classics.  Giim  and  Company.  60 
cents. ) 

The  Mormons  of  To-day,  a  forty  page 
pamphlet  on  the  present  status  of  Mormons  has 
been  published  by  the  Hon.  General  Eaton,  LL.D., 
ex-United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
price  5  cents.  Address  Mr.  Shirley  Eaton,  Tlie 
Concord,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LITERARY  NOTE. 

The  Sailor's  Magazine  and  Seaman's  Friend  for 
1898  is  a  volume  which  does  credit  to  its  editor 
and  which  ought  to  gain  wide  interest  for  the 
Society  which  it  represents.  It  is  full  of  good 
matter,  well  written  or  well  chosen.  The 
poems,  stories  and  editorial  imragraphs  are  all 
pertinent  to  the  subject,  interesting  to  sailors 
and  interesting  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
sailors.  The  reports  from  agents  of  the  Society 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  are  excellent ; 
full  of  important  information.  The  field  of 
this  Society  is  not  limited  to  our  own  country ; 
it  has  many  stations  on  the  foreign  field  and 
from  all  of  them  come  reports  showing  the  good 
accomplished  by  this  work  by  its  loan  libraries, 
its  Christian  Endeavor  work  and  its  missions. 
(American  Scunan’s  Friend  Society. ) 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

Tlic  Soiitheru  Presbyterian,  our  esteemed 
eoutemporary  of  Cliutoii,  South  Carolina,  dis- 
eusses  the  subject  of  Reunion  between  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Churches  in  a  spirit  that 
will  find  approval  here  at  the  North  as  well  as 
amouK  its  immediate  constituency.  It  does  not 
pronounce  against  reunion  off-hand  and  for  all 
time  to  come — not  even  for  the  next  decade. 
And  it  seems  in  no  haste  to  revive  oertain 
divisive  issues,  that  by  reason  of  age  and  in¬ 
creasing  “innocuous  disuetude’’  are  almost  un¬ 
known  to  those  who  now  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  churches.  However  important  once,  they 
are  no  longer  vital,  save  in  the  apprehension  of 
a  ft“w  venerable  and  btdoved  brethren  who  are 
abh“  to  invest  them  with  a  certain  reminiscent 
intert'st  as  things  of  which  they  were  once  a 
part.  But  we  cannot  ignort.'  the  passage  of  the 
years  and  decades  of  years  if  we  would.  We 
have  fallen  on  new  times :  our  responsibility  is 
mainly,  if  not  entirely  with  present  day  issues 
— their  bearing  on  faith  and  morals.  Under 
the  strain  of  coming  or  actual  civil  war,  many 
things  were  said  and  done  which  we  regret : 
but  surely  our  two  great  Pre.sbyterian  denom¬ 
inations  have  a  more  important  role  in  “this 
prisi  iit  world”  than  to  catalogue  and  abjure  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Are  not 
these  matters  all  written  down  in  books,  ready, 
when  dusted,  to  the  hand  of  the  future  impar¬ 
tial  historian  ?  There  ought  to  be,  at  this  late 
ilay.  such  airexigent  day  as  is  upon  us,  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  that  would  carry  us  all 
quire  above  the  ini.sapprehensioiis  or  even  the 
wrongs  of  former  times.  We  need  to  clear  our 
minds  of  these,  which  are  now  but  phantoms, 
as  compared  with  the  things  that  press  upon  us 
hour  by  hour,  and  call  for  our  best  poise  and 
strength.  Our  contemporarj'  hence  does  well 
in  intimating  that  a  discussion  of  the  reunion 
(piestion  will  do  no  harm  and  may  eventuate  in 
goo<l.  Replying  to  the  Christian  Observer  of 
Louisville,  it  says; 

We  (lanuot  see  that  harm  can  come  of  discus¬ 
sing  anything.  The  more  light  the  better.  If 
the  .schisms  of  Ameri(^an  Pre.slwterianisin  are 
to  be  esteemed  as  beyond  all  hoiie  of  repair,  we 
might  consider  the  subject  hardly  worth  discus¬ 
sion.  The  truth  is  that  in  both  north  and  south 
there  is  a  tendency  to  nearer  approach,  both  in 
political  and  eccdesiastical  affairs.  And  the 
time  may  come,  thoifgh  we  fear  it  will  bt'  far  in 
the  future,  when  both  sections  wi*!!  rescind, 
forgive  anil  forget.  The  principle  issue  which 
<  aused  the  division  is  a  dead  is.sue.  There  are 
yet  manj"  and  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
union,  but  if  it  would  be  a  good  thing  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  projicr  agita¬ 
tion  ought  to  tend  towards  the  production  of 
the  conditions  desired.  We  would  not  advocate 
immediate  union,  nor  union  upon  the  terms 
previously  offered.  We  do  not  believe  in  a 
iinion  which  would  surrender  our  proix'rty 
rights  or,  any  of  our  principles.  But  there  are 
changes  going  on  in  the  north  which  may  make 
the  terms  offered  in  the  future  widely  different 
from  those  offered  in  the  past.  It  is  useless  to 
ignore  the  question,  for  it  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  questions  which  has  confronted  the  church 
for  years  and  will  continue  to  confront  it  until 
the  two  churches  drift  so  far  apart  as  to  make 
the  thought  of  union  absurd  or  else  come  so 
close  together  as  to  consummate  union.  We 
should  be  consistent.  We  have  been  making 
overtures  to  the  Assotnate  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  which  bears  the  same  relation 
to  our  church  that  we  do  to  the  northern  Pres¬ 
byterians.  We  wish  them  to  give  up  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  property  to  be  absorbed,  not  as 
synods  or  as  presbyteries  but  as  churches ;  to 
(iisiqipear  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  organization  repre.senting  a  .system  of 
thought  and  worship.  If  we  can  coolly  ask 
such  sacrifices  of  our  Seceder  brethren,  when 
it  means  the  abolition  of  their  church,  why 
should  we  refuse  even  to  consider  the  question 
of  itnion  with  a  larger  boily  which  differs  more 
slightly  from  us  and  into  which  we  could  go 
as  synods  and  remain  intact  as  a  church,  except 
as  we  partake  in  a  quadrennial  Assembly.  If 


it  were  a  question  of  union  upon  the  basis  of 
any  past  negotiations  we  would  stand  against 
it.  But  the  future  may  bring  better  things. 
In  the  meantime  it  has  an  itnpleasant  sound  for 
the  Christian  Observer  to  be  making  premature 
threats  of  a  secession,  as  it  does  in  the  article 
referred  to.  We  ought  to  approach  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  conser\'afive  and  Christian  frame  of 
mind.  There  is  no  man  in  the  church  who 
would  vote  for  union  if  that  union  meant  a 
new  schism.  If  we  ever  go,  we  will  go  all  to¬ 
gether,  to  a  complete  and  hearty  welcome  and 
to  a  full  agreement  with  our  brethren  of  the 
north.  We  could  not  afford  to  go  and  leave 
behind  the  valued  Christian  Obser\’er;  so  we 
will  wait,  retaining  however  the  right  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  of  expression. 

The  Examiner  notices  the  leadership  of 
Rochester  pastors  in  a  due  recognition  of  the 
Tsar’s  great  suggestion : 

There  is  an  effort  on  foot  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  to  give  moral  support  to  the  peace  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Tsar.  A  committee  of  proiitinent 
pastors  met  week  before  last,  and  issued  a  let¬ 
ter  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  city,  asking  them 
to  devote  one  sermon  on  February  19  to  this 
cause.  A  resolution  is  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
various  meetings,  and  a  record  of  the  number 
of  churches  and  attendants  voting  on  it  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Tsar  of  Russia.  The  Catholic  bishop  has 
been  asked  to  commend  the  matter  to  his  clergy, 
and  the  public  schools,  the  University,  the 
labor  organizations  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  all  be  asked  to  participate.  The 
movement,  we  are  informed,  was  inaugurated 
with  great  ease.  Everj'body  seemed  disposed  to 
cooix'rate,  and  the  machinery  was  ready  to 
hand.  It  would  be  well  if  other  cities  would 
follow  the  same  plan. 

The  Chri.stian  Register  makes  timely  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
was  l)orn  ninety  years  ago  last  Momlaj'.  “in 
the  darkne.ss  of  Egypt”  : 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  Februrj-  I’ith, 
1809.  Of  him  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
take  him  all  in  all,  for  what  he  was  and  for 
what  he  was  not,  he  was  by  his  nature,  and  in 
the  use  he  made  of  it,  the  greatest  man  ever 
bom  upon  the  soil  of  America.  To  compare 
him  with  Washington,  we  must  allow  to  Lin¬ 
coln  a  handicap  so  great  that  it  includes  almost 
the  whole  furnishing  of  an  ordinarj’  man  of 
considerable  renown. 

At  tlie  age  of  twenty-five,  Lincoln  lacked  al¬ 
most  everything  which  we  consider  essential  to 
greatness.  He  was  homely  and  awkward  be¬ 
yond  description.  He  was  ignorant  of  all  the 
graces  and  refinements  of  society.  He  had  only 
the  radiments  of  a  higher  culture,  and  ^vet 
thirty  years  later  he  showed  almost  every  kind 
of  greatness  which  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
lives  of  great  Americans. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  six  feet  four 
inches  tall,  and  between  his  coon-skin  cap  and 
his  bare  feet  he  showed  almost  every  contrast 
to  the  graces  of  an  Apollo.  He  was  muscular, 
raw-boned,  and  large-featured.  His  skin  was 
shriveled,  his  hair  rebellious,  his  arms  and 
legs  much  too  long  for  his  shmnken  jacket  and 
deer-skin  trouser;s. 

And  yet,  even  at  that  age,  this  huge,  awk¬ 
ward,  untaught  boy  was  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  wisdom  which  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  By  the  magic  of  an  atdive  imag¬ 
ination  he  discerned  the  qualities  out  of  which 
come  great  literature  and  great  men,  and  stored 
his  mind  with  fmitful  ideas  which  were  after¬ 
wards  to  shape  themselves  into  national  ideals. 

\Vhen  Abraham  Lincoln  met  his  first  cabinet, 
there  was  not  present  a  man  who  did  not  have 
wider  experience  than  he.  There  were  men  of 
great  native  ability,  of  better  education,  and 
apparently  better  fitted  than  he  was  to  deal 
with  the  mighty  problems  that  came  before 
them.  But  Lincoln  had,  perhap.s,  in  larger  de¬ 
gree  than  any  other  man  in  America  at  that 
time,  that  happy  combination,  faith  in  absolute 
justice  and  trust  in  himself.  No  man  was  more 
confident  than  he  in  his  own  ability  to  judge 
and  to  govern ;  but  this  self-confidence  he  held 
every  moment  with  a  modest,  simple,  anxious 
desire  to  shape  his  judgments  by  the  larger  will 
and  purpose  which  might  be  revealed  to  him. 
Now  the  man  who  can  think  hard  and  cling  to 
his  judgments,  who  can  make  up  his  mind  and 
be  resolute  in  enforcing  his  own  will,  and  yet 
who  at  the  same  time  is  absolutely  gentle  and 
passive  in  the  conscious  presence  of  the  al¬ 


mighty  will  and  wisdom,  is  inevitably  grt'at. 
He  will  make  plans  and  unmake  them.  He  will 
form  judgments  and  revise  them.  He  will 
shape  his  course  from  day  to  day  with  the 
changing  needs  of  the  hour,  but  these  will  not 
be  the  changes  of  weakness  or  of  vacillation. 
They  will  be  the  play  of  the  human  mind  on  a 
screen  furnished  by  the  strong,  unchanging, 
sublime  purj)oses  of  the  Eternal. 

The  Christian  Advocate  writes  in  hearty 
terms  of  The  New  Catechism,  just  over  from 
England,  where,  as  readers  are  aware,  it  was 
unanimously  approved  by  well  chosen  commit¬ 
tees  on  the  part  of  the  Congregational,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  the  Baptist,  Primitive 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist  New 
Comiection,  Bible  Christian  and  United  Meth¬ 
odist  Free  Churches.  The  original  draft  was 
by  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes,  Principal  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  College  at  Cambridge.  The  Advo«‘ate 
saj’s : 

The  first  official  publication  was  made  in 
London  last  month.  “The  New  York  Sun” 
had  the  enterprise  to  publish  the  entire  cate- 
chi.sm  in  its  number  of  Monday,  Jan.  30.  After 
giving  the  catechism  a  careful  reading  we  have 
reprinted  it  on  page  19.  It  is  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  all 
the  points  covered  by  it.  It  must  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  unanimity  with  which  this 
catechism  has  been  adopted,  that  the  denomina¬ 
tions  doing  so  are  any  nearer  organic  union 
than  they  otherwise  would  be ;  and  it  is  erro¬ 
neous  to  suppose  that  their  differences  on  other 
subjects,  not  mentioned,  are  in  their  opinion 
nonessential. 

The  Catechism  makes  no  reference  to  the 
mode  of  baptism,  on  which  the  American  Bap¬ 
tists  and  a  part  of  the  English  Baptists  have 
convictions  for  which  they  would  die  at  the 
stake.  It  avoids  the  metaphysical  distinctions 
between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism.  The 
vexed  questions  of  the  liturgy  and  of  Church 
government  are  ignored.  On  these  last-named 
questions  the  denominations  included  might 
unite,  but  High  Church  Episcopalians  could 
never  unite  with  them.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  though 
now  held  in  abeyance,  may  ri.se  at  any  time, 
and  if  enforced  by  argument  and  by  the 
strength  of  feeling  which  such  controversies 
have  always  developed,  would  prove  as  divisive 
as  at  any  time  past.  It  will  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  catechism  avoids  the  serious  questions 
concerning  in.spiration,  and  all  the  puzzling 
questions  included  under  the  phrase.  Higher 
Criticism. 

With  respect  to  what  it  attempts,  its  work  is 
admirably  done,  and  we  can  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  the  catechism  for  family  use.  It  would 
be  a  most  valuable  trea.sure  to  the  mind  of  any 
child  whose  parents  could  induce  him  to  learn 
it,  and  as  an  excellent  instruction  could  be  well 
placed  in  the  hands  of  candidates  for  reception 
into  Church  membership.  It  exhibits  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  Gospel,  supported  by 
the  concurrent  faith  of  so  many  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  an  easily  comprehended 
form,  and  consequently  would  be  a  great  aid 
to  a  systematic  view  of  the  plan  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  to  an.swer  the  purpo.ses  of  serious  inquirers. 

The  Churchman  says  that  the  school  questioiit 
which  has  made  almost  no  end  of  trouble  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  promises  to  renew  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  province  of  Quebec : 

In  this  parish  the  Protestants  are  naturally 
in  the  minority.  Up  to  1868,  the  money  raised 
by  the  tax  was  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  received 
a  considerable  percentage  of  it.  At  that  time, 
in  Montreal,  the  Protestant  property -owners 
began  to  insist  that  the  taxes  paid  by  them 
should  go  to  schools  of  their  own  kind.  There 
were,  therefore,  and  still  are,  three  school 
funds :  The  Protestant  fund,  made  up  of  taxes 
paid  by  Protestants  and  by  them  designated  for 
their  schools ;  the  Catholic  fund,  composed  of 
Catholic  taxes  for  Catholic  schools,  and  a  neu¬ 
tral  fund  of  money  not  denominated.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  a  year  ago,  the  Protestants,  with 
8,0(X)  children,  were  receiving  $150,000,  while 
the  Roman  Catholics,  with  16,000  children,  re¬ 
ceived  $170,000.  It  is  now  proposed  b^  some  to 
increase  still  further  this  remarkable  dispropor¬ 
tion,  and  trouble  is  promised.  This  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  considerable  instance  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  fail  to  get  at  least  their 
full  share  in  the  distribution  of  public  money. 
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CHRIST  AT  THE  FEAST. 

Introductory  Study. 

The  single  night  which  followed  the  events 
of  our  last  lesson  was  the  most  significant 
night  of  our  Saviour’s  earthly  life,  with  the 
one  dark  exception  of  that  night  on  which  he 
was  betrayed.  This  soft  moon-lighted  night  of 
spring  was  the  crisis  of  his  history.  Up  to  this 
time,  in  Galilee,  the  tide  of  popular  favor  had 
been  rapidly  mounting.  With  the  wondrous 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  that  desert  place 
just  beyond  Bethsaida  Julias  it  reached  its 
climax.  They  were  convinced  that  he  was  that 
Prophet  which  should  come  into  the  world  (John 
vi.  14);  they  were  resolved  to  take  him,' 5y 
force  if  need  were,  and  make  him  a  Khig  (verse 
15).  To  their  excited  emotions  this  was  the 
very  time  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country 
from  the  hated  foreign  yoke ;  the  wide  loneli¬ 
ness  of  this  desert  place,  like  so  many  which 
had  known  false  Messiahs  and  seen  futile  up¬ 
risings,  was  perfectly  adapted  for  those  prelim¬ 
inary  arrangements  which  were  necessary  for 
the  bringing  of  the  true  Messiah  to  reign  over 
his  own. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
Jesus  to  fall  in  with  their  plans  was  a  re\Til- 
sion  of  feeling  against  him.  For  a  time  the 
declension  of  popular  favor  might  not  be  ver>* 
evident ;  men  had  felt  too  strongly  the  persua¬ 
sive  force  of  his  character  and  his  works  to 
abandon  him  at  once,  or  to  lose  all  interest  in 
his  actions;  but  never  again  would  they  feel 
that  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  that  willingness 
to  yield  to  him,  which  they  had  felt  when  they 
believed  that  by  such  yielding  they  would 
secure  his  marvellous  power  to  further  their 
own  purposes  and  realize  their  own  earthly 
visions.  From  this  summit  of  popular  admira¬ 
tion  Jesus  began  to  descend  that  darkening 
path  of  growing  disaffection,  which  was  to 
lead  in  one  short  year  to  Calvary. 

In  the  task  of  calming  the  strong  excitement 
of  the  multitude  after  the  miraculous  meal 
the  disciples  were  worse  than  useless,  and  Jesus 
first  constrained  them  to  go  away  (Matt.  xiv'. 
22)  before  undertaking  to  quiet  and  disperse  the 
multitude.  He  apparently  directed  the  disci¬ 
ples  to  wait  for  him  at  Bethsaida  (Markvi.  45), 
not  far  distant ;  but  when,  by  the  mere  majesty 
of  his  own  unalterable  purpose,  he  had  shown 
the  multitude  the  futility  of  their  intention 
to  make  him  a  king  against  his  own  will  (John 
vi.  15),  and  had  succeeded  in  dispersing  them, 
he  found  the  need  for  communion  with  his 
Father  imperative.  Instead  of  walking  along 
the  lake  shore  toward  the  trysting-place,  he 
went  up  into  the  mountain,  and  passed  the 
watches  of  the  night  (Mark  vi.  48)  in  prayer  to 
God  (compare  Luke  vi.  12). 

The  disciples,  meanwhile,  apparently  tired  of 
waiting  for  him  near  Bethsaida,  and  perhaps 
thinking  that  by  some  mischance  they  had 
failed  to  see  him  as  he  went  by,  at  length  set 
sail  for  Capernaum  (John  vi.  17).  We  are  told 
that  it  was  now  dark,  which,  the  time  being 
near  the  Passover  full -moon,  must  have  been 
very  late  in  the  night,  almost  morning  (the 
fourth  watch,  Mark  vi.  48).  A  storm  had 
arisen,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  their 
oars.  It  was  then  that  Jesus  came  to  them, 
walking  upon  the  water,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
elements,  the  creation  of  God,  are  not  masters 
of  the  Son  of  man,  who  is  made  in  God’s 
image,  and  certainly  to  prove  to  them  that  no 
earthly  vicissitude  nor  law  of  matter  could 
separate  them  from  the  presence  of  their  own 
Master,  the  Son  of  God. 

The  place  where  they  landed  in  the  early 
morning  was  Gennesaret,  the  beautiful  and 


many-villaged  plain  stretching  westward  and 
southward  from  Capernaum.  Here  Jesus  was 
welcomed  with  the  same  eagerness  which  al¬ 
ways  greeted  his  coming,  and  the  inhabitants 
hastened  to  bring  their  sick  that  he  might  lay 
his  hands  upon  them,  or  that  they  might  even 
touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  as  he  passed 
along  on  his  way  to  Capernaum  (Mark  vi.  54- 
56). 

Arriving  there  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  met  by  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  those  who  had  been  with  him 
the  day  before.  Apparently,  when  morning 
came  they  repented  of  having  so  easily  yielded 
to  his  constraining  power,  and  again  sought 
him  in  hope  of  re-opening  the  question  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  king.  They  knew  that  he  had  not 
gone  with  his  disciples,  and  as  no  other  boat 
was  there  (John  vi.  22),  and  knowing  his  hab¬ 
its,  they  believed  him  to  be  still  in  some  moun¬ 
tain  recess.  The  hours,  however,  passed  on 
and  he  did  not  appear;  and  some  little  fishing 
boats  of  Tiberias,  driven  across  the  lake  by  the 
wind  which  was  contrary  to  the  disciples  (verse 
23,  evidently  written  by  John  to  meet  objec¬ 
tions  made  to  the  Synoptic  account)  having 
arrived  at  that  place,  they  themselves  took  boat 
and  crossed  over  the  lake  to  Capernaum.  Their 
question  on  meeting  him,  U'/ica  (not  how) 
earnest  Thou  hitherf  showa  that  they  are  simply 
surprised  at  his  having  gone  away  from  them 
without  their  knowledge. 

The  reply  of  Jesus  is  merged  in  a  discourse  of 
which  the  opening  portion,  w'hich  w’e  are  to 
study  to-day,  was  spoken  to  the  multitude,  and 
in  some  public  place,  apparently  on  the  sea¬ 
shore.  The  latter  portion,  we  are  told  (verse 
59),  was  spoken  in  the  synagogue,  and  both  its 
substance  and  manner,  as  well  as  the  mention 
of  “the  Jews’’  (verses  41,  52),  show  that  it 
was  spoken  to  a  more  select  and  educated  audi¬ 
ence  than  that  to  whom  the  earlier  portion  was 
addressed.  The  essential  thought  of  the  dis¬ 
course  is  the  idea  of  life, 'as  consisting  in 
union  wnth  Christ.  The  figure  under  which 
this  thought  is  presented  (vss.  51,  53)  is  by 
many  commentators  thought  to  refer  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper;  but  though  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  symbol  and  an 
earnest  of  the  union  of  which  Jesus  is  here 
speaking,  this  figure  here  certainly  refers  back 
to,  as  it  was  suggested  by,  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  (compare  vss.  26,  30,  31,  where 
the  people  ask  what  was  the  significance  of  that 
sign,  32,  35,  and  41,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
discourse).  The  development  of  thought,  from 
the  material  feeding  of  the  multitude,  to  ( 1 ) 
the  t3rpical  (vss.  26-40)  and  then  the  spiritual 
(vss.  41-51)  significance  of  the  miracle  is  very 
marvellous.  The  Jews  w’ould  not  ascend  with 
our  Lord  into  this  spiritual  realm  (vs.  52)  and 
perhaps  even  Jesus’  disciples  were  not  as  yet 
capable  of  doing  so,  though  the  time  would 
come  when,  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  they  would  find  the  truth  he  was  here 
teaching. 

At  present,  however,  even  some  of  those  who 
had  been  his  disciples  were  repelled  (vi.  66) 
by  this  teaching.  Their  withdrawal  called 
forth  the  first  open  avowal  of  the  Twelve,  by 
the  month  of  Peter,  of  their  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah  (vss.  68,  69).  From  this  time 
we  find  Jesus  withdrawing  himself  more  and 
more  from  the  multitude  and  devoting  himself 
more  closely  than  ever  before  to  the  education 
and  training  of  the  Twelve. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  chap¬ 
ters  vi.  and  vii.  (onlyj^briefly  and  vaguely  in¬ 
dicated  in  vii.  1,  as  being  well  known  to 
John’s  readers  through  the  Synoptic  Gospels) 
includes  the  journey  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  (Matt.  xv.  21-28;  Mark  vii.  24-30,)  the 
tour  through  the  Decapolis,  (Mark  vii.  31 — viii. 
21,)  the  journey  to  Caesarea  Philippi,  (Matt, 
xvi.  13-28;  Mark  viii.  27 — ix.  1, )  and  the  Trans¬ 


figuration.  (Matt.  xvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  2-13; 
Luke  ix.  2836, )  with  the  healing  of  the  epilep¬ 
tic  boy  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21;  Mark  ix.  14-29; 
Luke  ix.  37-43).  He  was  again  at  home  in 
Cap(*maum  as  the  time  drew  near  for  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  which  occurred  l>etweeu  the 
15th  and  22d  of  the  month  Tisri,  nearly  etpiiv- 
alent  to  our  October,  and  therefore  fully  six 
mouths  after  the  events  of  our  last  lesson, 
which  occurred  at  the  Pa.ssover  season. 

A.S,  owing  to  the  eiunity  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(John  vii.  1),  he  had  gone  up  neither  to  the 
Passover  nor  to  Pentecost,  and  as  pious  Jews 
considered  it  almost  essential  to  attend  at  least 
one  of  the  three  great  feasts  every  year,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  his  brethren  should  urge 
him  to  go  to  this  feast  (verse  3).  Jesus,  how¬ 
ever,  w’ho  realized  not  only  the  danger  which 
awaited  him  in  Jerusalem,  but  that  his  disci¬ 
ples  were  still  unprepared  to  be  left  alone  to 
carry  on  his  work,  would  not  go  up  wdth  the 
great  caravan  to  this  feast.  It  may  be  that  he 
was  awaiting  an  intimation  from  God  as  to  the 
time  of  his  going  (verse  8),  or  it  may  be  that 
he  recognized  the  iinwisdom  of  going  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  festive  company,  who  might  easily 
have  been  moved  to  trj'  once  more,  as  at  tln‘ 
Passover  season  (v.  15)  to  force  him  into  polit¬ 
ical  prominence.  It  apiH-ars  very  certain  that 
his  brothers  wottld  not  have  been  slow  to  fan 
to  a  flame  any  smouldering  embers  of  such  a 
purpose  (vii  3,  4 ».  ,Tesus  therefore  rt'mained 
in  Capt'maum  until  after  the  caravan  ha<l  gone, 
and  then  went  up  qttietly  by  himself  (verst*  10). 

THE  LESSON. 

.John  vii.  14,  28-37. 

Golden  Text. — If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  Me  and  drink. — John  vii.  37. 

With  this  lesson  the  second  grand  cycle  of 
this  Gospel,  Jesus  manifesting  the  true  idea  of 
life,  reaches  its  second  great  division.  In  tin* 
first  this  idea  was  manifest  rather  by  Christ's 
example ;  he  showed  that  it  consisted  in  con¬ 
formity  to  God’s  will,  self-sacrifice  for  otliers 
and  personal  union  with  Christ  himself. 

We  now  are  atlmitted  to  a  direct  contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  ideal  in  the  very  i)erson  of  the  Life* 
of  the  World.  We  see  it  in  what  Jesus  is, 
rather  than  in  what  he  does.  Here  we  step  in¬ 
deed  upon  holy  ground,  and  while  the  Lord 
with  unveiled  face  mirorrs  in  us  his  glory 
(German  Bible),  may  we  be  glorified  into  the 
same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the 
Lord,  the  Spirit ! 

Here,  then,  in  chapters  vii.  and  viii.,  we  see 
our  Lord  as  Truth  itself,  single,  flawless,  abso¬ 
lute  ;  in  chapter  ix.  we  see  him  as  Light ;  in 
chapter  x.  as  Love.  These  three,  truth,  light, 
love,  make  up  the  perfect  Man,  the  perfect 
Saviour,  the  Son  of  Go<l.  Even  relatively  i»os- 
sessing  these  three  qualities,  we  are  ma<le  in 
the  image  of  Go<l;  he  absolutely  possessing 
them,  all  power  is  his  in  heaven  and  earth, 
for  these  are  the  dynamics  of  the  universe, 
light,  truth,  love.  .\s  philosophers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  suspect  tliat  light  is  the  power  of  tlie 
physical  world,  so  is  truth  the  power  of  tlie 
intellectual,  and  love  the  power  of  the  moral 
world.  Only  those  live  at  all  who  truly  love. 
This  interpretation  may  perhaps  app<*ar  far¬ 
fetched — especially  as  our  study  is  only  of 
detached  portions  of  this  gospel — until  we  re¬ 
flect  that  the  purpose  of  this  entire  gosjwl  is 
not  to  teach  certain  doctrines,  lint  to  r<*veal 
Christ.  Certain  dcK'trines  may  indeed  be  drawn 
from  the  teaching  of  .Jesus  in  the  chapters  be¬ 
fore  us,  but  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  to  tlie 
end  that  he  might  himself  be  known;  that  tlie 
Jews  and  all  who  from  that  time  should  hear 
his  words  should  know  the  nature  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  revelation  which  was  made  in  him 
— the  revelation  of  Gotl  first  and  pre-eminently, 
and  then  of  the  true  man.  What  we  are  to 
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seek  in  this  study  is  therefore  not  any  dogma 
or  doctrine  but  Christ  himself. 

Verse  14.  It  appears  likely  that  even  after 
his  arrival  he  did  not  at  once  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  temple,  and  it  is  very  probably  here 
that  we  may  place  the  visit  at  Bethany  recorded 
in  Luke  x.  38-42.  However  this  may  be,  when 
at  last  he  did  make  his  appearance,  he  taught 
with  such  convincing  authority  that  tlie  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sanliedrin  (John  vii.  15,  compare 
13)  marvelled  at  his  learning,  since  they  knew 
that  he  had  belonged  to  none  of  the  great  Rab¬ 
binical  schools.  Our  lesson  omits  the  next 
fourteen  verses,  in  which  briefly  summarized 
we  find  that  Jesus,  answering,  showed  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  teaching  (vss.  16-18)  and  main¬ 
tained  the  correctness  of  his  doctrine  as  against 
the  erroneous  interpretations  put  upon  the  Law 
by  the  Rabbis  (vss.  19,  21-24).  His  teachings 
deeply  impressed  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  who  knew  of  the  machinations  of 
the  hierarchy  (vs.  25).  They  felt  convinced 
that  this  was  the  Messiah,  and  suspected  that 
the  hierarchy  shared  this  opinion  (vs.  26). 
However,  as  he  was  certainly  not  such  a  Mes¬ 
siah  as  they  desired,  they  took  refuge  in  a 
puerile  objection  as  to  his  origin  (vs.  27,  com¬ 
pare  41,  42),  an  objection  which  John,  writing 
for  those  who  knew  all  the  circumstances,  does 
not  so  much  as  care  to  refute.  In  fact,  its 
puerility  appeared  on  the  surface,  since,  had 
they  cared  to  accept  him,  this  matter  still 
troubling  them,  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
carefully  investigate  it. 

Verses  28-30.  However,  for  a  true  accept¬ 
ance  of  him  they  knew  quite  enough  both  of 
him  and  his  origin,  as  Je,su8  plainly  told  them. 
They  were  exasperated  by  this,  even  to  form¬ 
ing  a  purpose  to  arrest  him:  but  his  hour — 
God’s  time — had  not  yet  come. 

Verse  31.  But  many  of  the  multitude  believed 
on  him,  notwithstanding  the  openly  expressed 
doubts  of  the  contemptuous  Jews.  They  had 
made  a  decided  a<ivance  since  (verse  12)  they 
had  insisted  that  he  was  a  good  man;  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  indeed  the  Christ,  although 
Jesus  had  not  yet  definitely  announced  himself 
as  the  Christ  (see  x.  24).  Indeed  he  never  pub¬ 
licly  announced  himself  thus  in  so  many  words, 
though  to  those  who  had  ears  to  hear  he  plainly 
taught  it  in  many  ways.  The  difflcnlty  was 
with  their  pre-conceived  notions  of  what  the 
Messiah  would  be  and  do.  The  question  which 
they  ask  indicates  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  it  shows  how  low  are  their  views  of 
the  Messianic  office,  since  they  base  their  belief 
not  on  the  truth  of  his  teaching,  or  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  but  on  his  miracles. 

Verse  32.  Only  fear  of  the  Sanhedrin  (verse 
13)  prevented  these  murmurings  from  becoming 
an  open  acknowledgment  of  him.  As  it  was, 
they  reached  the  ears  of  the  Pharisees,  perhaps 
through  spies,  though  probably  merely  by  being 
overheard.  These  Pharisees  were  the  true  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  unbelieving  nation,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  John  never  mentions  either 
the  Sadducees  or  the  Herotlians  by  these  names. 
But  a  large  minority  of  the  Sanliedrin  was 
composed  of  Sadducees,  who  were  thorough 
materialists  (Acts  xxiii.  8).  The  priestly  party 
belonged  to  it  almost  to  a  man.  Naturally 
there  was  a  decided  antagonism  between  tliese 
free  thinkers  and  the  straight  laced  Pharisees 
(compare  Acts  xxiii.  6,  7,  9;  Matt.  xxii.  34), 
sticklers  for  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law. 
Here,  however,  they  were  entirely  at  one ;  the 
chief  prieete  and  the  Pharisees  sent  officers  to  take 
him  (compare  verse  46;  xi.  47,  57,  xviii.  3). 
This  was  the  first  of  that  series  of  judicial 
measures  which  ended  in  his  death. 

By  chief  priests  must  not  be  understood  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity,  but  the  members  of  the  high- 
priestly  families.  Tlie  office  of  high  priest  had 


ceased  to  be  for  life,  and  it  often  passed  from 
one  to  another  in  rapid  succession  (John  xi.  49, 
etc. ).  The  ex-high-priests,  with  their  sons 
and  brothers,  any  of  whom  might  be  candidates 
for  the  high-priestly  office,  were  these  chief 
priests  (Acts  iv.  6),  quite  as  much  apolitical  as 
a  religious  faction  (compare  Mark  xv.  3). 

Verse  33.  Therefore  (because  he  knew  of  the 
purpose  to  arrest  him)  Jesus  said,  his  appeal 
growing  more  earnest  as  he  felt  that  this  was 
the  beginiiing  of  the  end  of  his  work  among 
them,  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you.  He  would 
have  them  make  the  most  of  that  little  while, 
but  he  himself  is  not  disturbed  by  the  prospect 
before  him.  It  was  death,  he  knew,  but  it  was 
not  of  death  he  thought,  but  that  in  a  little 
while  I  go  unto  him  that  sent  me.  There  is  a 
majestic  calm  in  the  words.  In  the  midst  of 
danger  he  feels  himself  supremely  safe ;  he  was 
where  he  was  because  he  had  been  sent,  and  the 
very  sending  implied  the  cerainty  of  his  return 
to  him  who  had  sent  him. 

Verse  34.  This  was  why  they  were  to  make 
the  most  of  the  little  while.  The  time  was  soon 
to  come  when  Ye  shall  seek  me  and  shall  not  find 
me,  and  where  I  am  ye  cannot  come.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  look,  as  some  have  done,  for  a  precise 
point  of  history  where  this  prediction  was,  or 
.shall  be  fulfilled.  Has  not  all  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  since  the  death  of  Christ,  or  at  least 
since  the  siege  of  Jemslem,  been  a  blind,  sor¬ 
rowful  seeking  of  the  Messiah,  whom,  when 
he  was  in  their  midst,  they  knew  not?  It  does 
not  mean  a  too  late  repentance  of  individuals ; 
repentance  is  never  too  late,  and  thousands  of 
the  Jews  did  individually  find  him  after  this, 
but  the  nation  has  never  yet  found  its  Messiah 
(compare  Luke  xvii.  22  and  Rom.  ix.,  xi). 

Where  I  am,  (shall  be,)  ye  cannot  come,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  going  to  the  Father,  and  he  alone 
could  show  them  the  way  thither  (Johnxiv.  6). 

Verses  35,  36.  The  misapprehension  shown 
here  by  the  Jews  is  not  quite  so  perverse  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  Jesus  in  verse  33  had 
given  ‘  ‘  the  first  gleam  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  heaven,  ’  ’  the  first  glimpse  of  the  fact  that 
heaven  is  to  be  with  God.  This  was  so  far  from 
being  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  who 
were  decidedly  out  of  sympathy  with  him  did 
not  apprehend  his  meaning.  They  may  have 
very  honestly  wondered  whether,  since  it 
seemed  the  authorities  had  deterimned  to  reject 
him,  it  was  his  purpose  to  go  unto  the  Disper¬ 
sion  (the  non-Palestinian  Jews;  compare  Acts 
ii.  8-10),  and  through  them  reach  even  the 
Greeks.  They  cannot  quite  entertain  such  a 
thought ;  there  is  a  touch  of  contempt  in  their 
what  sort  of  a  saying  is  this;  and  yet  in  it  is  a 
vague  fear ;  they  cannot  tell  what  he  does  mean. 

Verse  37.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was,  in 
u  sense,  the  greatest  of  the  three  great  fests; 
the  one  most  abounding  in  joy  and  merriment. 
It  was  not  only  the  feast  of  ingatherings  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16),  the  joyous  harv^est  home  after  the 
season  of  toil,  it  also  commemorated  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  and  their 
triumphant  entrance  into  Canaan.  For  seven 
days  (Deut.  xvi.  13;  Num.  xxix.  12)  all  Israel 
dwelt  in  booths,  whether  they  had  gone  up  to 
Jerusalem  or  not,  and  the  whole  nation  gave 
itself  up  to  mirth.  The  temple  sei^-ices  were 
especially  dedicated  to  joy ;  the  rabbis  had  a 
saying  that  he  who  had  not  been  present  at 
these  ceremonies  did  not  know  what  rejoicing 
meant.  Indeed  so  abounding  in  mirth  and 
gladness  were  these  ceremonies,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  could  not  understand  that  such  re¬ 
joicings  could  be  wholly  free  from  excess  and 
impurity,  called  this  feast  the  Bacchanal  of  the 
Jews. 

Everything  wtts  commemorative.  In  the 
coiirt  of  the  women,  the  two  great  candelabra, 
forty  feet  high,  were  lighted  as  a  symbol  of  the 
pillar  of  fiery  cloud  which  guided  Israel  during 


their  wanderings.  As  the  second  day  of  the 
feast  began,  at  sunset,  the  priests,  carrying 
torches  which  they  lighted  from  these  cande¬ 
labra,  executed  in  this  court,  in  the  presence  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  spectators,  the  stately  torch 
dance,  coimnemorative  of  that  divinely  lighted 
pilgrimage.  The  daily  sacrifices  were  offered 
amid  the  blowing  of  trumpets  and  the  waving 
of  palms,  and  every  morning  a  long  procession, 
headed  by  a  priest  bearing  a  golden  pitcher, 
set  out  from  the  temple,  and  to  the  sonnd  of 
triumphant  music  passed  down  by  the  terraced 
steps  into  the  deep  Tyropoeon  Valley  to  draw 
water  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  in  memory  of 
the  rock  riven  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xx. 
11).  Coming  back  through  the  Watergate  of  the 
Temple,  they  were  met,  just  as  the  sacrifices 
were  laid  on  the  altar,  by  another  priest  bear¬ 
ing  the  wine  for  the  drink  offering,  and  amid 
the  waving  of  palms  and  the  blare  of  trumpets 
and  the  singing  of  the  Great  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii- 
cxviii )  by  a  hundred  thousand  voices,  the  wine 
and  water  were  poured  upon  the  altar  through 
two  silver  funnels,  thus  typifying  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  nation  (com¬ 
pare  Isa.  xii.  3). 

The  eighth  day,  that  which  commemorated 
tlie  entrance  into  Canaan,  was  the  great  day  of 
the  Feast  (Num.  xxix.  35).  On  this  day  the 
ceremony  of  drawing  water  was  omitted  (pi>r- 
haps  because  on  that  day  tlie  Israelites  had 
drunk  of  the  springs  of  Canaan;  compare  Josh. 
V.  12;  1  Cor.  x.  4).  It  was  probably  in  the 
solemn  hush  of  the  sacrifice  hour,  so  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  loud  rejoicings  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  days,  that  a  voice  was  heard  uprising 
from  the  outer  court:  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  Me  and  drink  .'  The  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  allusion  to  the  miraculous  quench¬ 
ing  of  thirst  in  the  wilderness,  could  hardly  be 
misunderstood.  That  the  commemorative  water 
of  the  seven  feast  days  was  poured  out  and  not 
drunk  would  not  puzzle  them,  for  it  was  to  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness,  not  the  conunemorative 
rite,  that  he  compared  himself  (1  Cor.  x.  4). 
Here,  as  in  many  places  in  John’s  Gospel  he 
offers  himself  to  the  Jews  as  the  antitype  of  all 
their  types;  the  true  Temple  (ii.  19)  the  brazen 
serpent  (iii.  14)  the  Rock,  (the  present  pas¬ 
sage),  the  light-giving  cloud  (viii.  12),  the 
paschal  Lamb  (xix. ).  As  the  Rock  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  refreshed  a  whole  caravan,  so  in  Je.sus 
is  that  spiritual  refreshment,  abundant  for  all 
mankind,  of  which  they  who  drink  know  thirst 
never  again. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNIOS  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSOXS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

CHRIST  BEGINNING  WORK  IN  GALILEE. 
His  Preaching  in  the  Synagogues,  and  His 
Rapidly  Growing  Fame. 

Scripture  Section,  Mt.  iv.  13-17;  Lu.  iii.  10,  30;  ir. 

14-30;  Jo.  iv.  J43-54. 

Jesus’  baptismal  ministry  in  Judea  had 
ended,  but  that  ministry  of  healing  and  preach¬ 
ing  which  stands  to  all  the  world  as  character¬ 
istic  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  begins  now  in  Gali¬ 
lee.  Those  Galileans  who  had  been  at  the 
feast  in  Jerusalem  had  returned  home  bring¬ 
ing  their  story  of  the  “signs”  and  “wonders” 
He  had  done.  The  story  of  the  wedding  feast 
at  Cana,  and  the  wonderful  provision  He  had 
made  for  it  was  still  eagerly  talked  about.  All 
this  maxle  men  ready  to  receive  and  listen  to 
Him  when  He  returned  to  them. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Cana  when  a  man  of 
rank  came  from  his  home  at  Capernaum  with 
an  eager  request.  Would  Jesus  go  and  heal  his 
son  ?  Jesus  could  do  that,  as  easily  as  He  had 
done  other  wonderful  things. 

But  so  many  were  flocking  about  Him,  drawn 
by  lower  motives,  instead  of  the  highest  ones, 
that  He  seems  to  think  it  best  to  test  this  man’s 
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faith,  “Except  ye  see  sigus  aud  wonders  ye  will 
not  believe.  ’  ’  The  distracted  father  puts  aside 
all  argument :  ‘  ‘  While  we  talk,  my  child  dies. 
Come !  ’  ’ 

With  that  directness  of  insight  which  Jesus 
IKJssessed,  He  quiets  the  father's  agony,  calmly 
saying :  ‘  ‘  Go  thy  way,  thy  sou  liveth.  ’  ’  He 
may  have  made  the  journey  that  day ;  for 
Caiieruaum  was  only  five  hours  away.  It  was 
the  seventh  hour,  i.e.  one  o’clock,  when  these 
words  were  spoken.  If  he  reached  his  home 
after  sumset.  it  would  have  been  counted  by 
Jewish  reckoning  as  the  next  day  when  his 
servants  met  him  with  the  welcome  news  of  his 
son's  recovery.  His  inquiry  for  the  hour  of  his 
son's  amendment  would  seem  to  show  that  he 
liad  expected  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  Je.sus’ 
])romise.  Such  a  miracle  as  this,  for  a  man  in 
his  ]X>sitiou,  would  lie  widely  known,  and 
wouM  help  much  toward  that  joyful  acceptance 
of  Jesus’  ministry  which  has  caused  this  time 
to  be  called  the  ‘  ‘  Galilean  spring.  ’  ’ 

Alas,  that  this  bright  time  should  have  been 
so  soon  followed  by  His  chilling  rejection  at 
Nazareth.  We  cannot  help  giving  rein  to  our 
imagination  as  we  think  of  Jesus’  return  to 
this  home  of  His  childhood.  Did  He  not  long 
to  give  to  these  old  friends  here  of  these  new 
riches  of  His  nature ;  to  comfort  and  heal  those 
sorrows  which  He  knew  so  well?  The  bereave¬ 
ment  that  presses  upon  a  neighbor  means  more 
to  us  than  the  story  of  a  whole  distant  battle¬ 
field.  Jesus  knew  and  loved  these  i)eople,  as 
sucli  a  nature  must  love.  He  could  bring  to 
tliem  not  only  relief  from  present  misery,  biat 
that  infinitely  greater  gift  of  peace  and  faith 
and  hope,  which  only  His  followers  have  ever 
known  in  its  fulness.  Can  we  not  imagine 
that  Sabbath  morning  scene  ?  The  young 
preacher  with  His  rapt  face,  standing  before 
them,  and  reading  the  old  familiar  words  from 
Isaiah  with  a  new  force  and  sweetness. 

“The  good  tidings  to  the  poor,  the  sight  to 
the  blind,  freedom  to  the  captive,  liberty  to 
the  bruised.  ’’ 

They  knew  about  all  these  things.  Had  He 
any  new  message  of  comfort  for  them  ?  The 
reaction  from  their  eager  listening  came  soon 
enough.  “This  stripling — this  carpenter’s  son 
— whom  we  have  known  all  his  life,  how  dare 
he  say  that  these  words  refer  to  him  ?  He  was 
no  bc'tter  than  our  children,  but  see  what  he 
trails  himself  !’’  The  storm  of  angry  fury  that 
burst  upon  Him  as  He  spoke  of  good  that  had 
been  given  to  Gentiles  in  <lays  past  reminds  ns 
of  the  whirlwind  of  rage  that  swept  upon 
Stephen  when  he  dared  to  siieak  of  Jewish 
national  errors.  But  Jesus’  time  for  a  violent 
death  had  not  yet  come.  As  Farrar  says :  ‘  ‘  Sud¬ 
denly,  quietly,  he  asserted  his  freedom,  and 
overawing  them  by  his  simple  glance,  passed 
through  their  midst  unharmed.  ’  ’  And  so  their 
beautiful  valley  and  cliff  was  unmarred  by  the 
tragedy  which  at  one  time  seemed  so  near. 

Jesus  gave  the  nobleman  all  he  asked  for.  He 
stood  ready  to  give  His  old  neighbors  even 
greater  things,  but  they  would  not.  It  is  the 
stumbling  block  of  the  world  to-day.  He 
comes  to  His  own,  and  His  own  receive  Him 
not. 

A  note  from  the  National  Temperance  Soci¬ 
ety  tells  us  that  the  Anti-Canteen  Section  in 
the  Army  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
^ntatives  is  in  great  danger  of  being  defeated 
in  the  Senate.  As  the  Chairman.  Senator  Haw¬ 
ley  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee,  has 
stated  that  his  Committee  will  advi.se  Senate 
not  to  concur  with  House  in  Anti -Canteen 
Amendment,  all  people  favoring  this  impor¬ 
tant  section  should  write  to  their  Senators 
praying  them  to  pass  the  Anti -Canteen  Section 
in  the  Army  Bill  as  adopted  by  the  House. 
Unless  the  people  bring  a  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Senators,  there  is  great  danger  that  this 
excellent  Anti-Canteen  Section  in  the  Army 
Bill,  introduced  by  Representative  Johnson, 
will  be  defeated. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Honry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

Palm-treo  ChrlHtians. 

Feb.  30.  Known  by  fruit.  Luke  6 :  43-4.5. 

31.  Chosen  to  bear  fruit.  John  15 :  14-31. 

33.  Fruits  of  righteousness.  Phil.  1:1-11. 

33.  Fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Gal.  5  :  33-36. 

34.  Fruit  in  its  season.  Ps.  1 :  1-3. 

3.5.  Not  ceasing  to  bear  fruit.  Jer.  17 :  7,8. 

36.  Topic— Palm-tree  Christians.  Ps.  93: 

1-1.5. 

‘  *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  ’  ’ 

The  fruit  you  gather  tells  what  tree  you 
planted.  The  product  reveals  the  purpose.  To 
be  anxious  about  the  fruit  while  careless  in 
regard  to  the  tree  is  umnitigated  folly.  Mil¬ 
lions  gather  gnarled  and  bitter  frtiit  under 
burning  protest  who  planted  the  tree  with 
flippant  jest.  The  yvhole  world  is  eager  for 
luscious  fruit  but  all  too  careless  as  to  the  trees 
it  plants.  Neither  favorable  condition  nor 
a.ssiduons  cultivation  can  ever  make  thorns  pro¬ 
duce  grapes.  Tlie  cleverness  of  men’s  plans 
cannot  alter  the  eternity  of  God’s  laws.  The 
science  of  the  ages  knows  no  trick  by  which 
thistles  can  be  made  to^bear  figs.  He  who  sows 
drunkenness  need  not  await  the  fruits  of  sobri¬ 
ety.  Selfish  lives  forfeit  the  joys  and  honors 
that  come  from  self-sacrifice.  The  wits  and 
5vags  of  the  street  comers  never  possess  the 
wisdom  of  the  sages.  If  all  our  time  goes  into 
acquiring  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  we  know  nothing  of  that  wis¬ 
dom  5vhich  coineth  from  abo5'e.  Stop  cursing 
the  fraits  you  are  forced  to  gather,  look  to  the 
trees  you  plant. 

‘  ‘  I  have  cho.seu  you  and  ordained  you,  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fmit,  and  that  your 
fmit  should  remain.  ’’ 

There  is  inspiration  in  the  exalted  person  by 
whom  we  are  chosen,  the  lofty  purpose  for 
which  we  are  chosen,  and  the  pennanent 
product  to  which  we  are  to  give  eA^ery  energy'. 
The  loftiest  selects  the  lo5vliest  for  the  sub- 
limest  task.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sou  of  God,  the 
world’s  Redeemer,  chooses  us  to  meet  the 
world’s  greatest  need.  In  this  bleak,  desert 
world,  we  are  to  bring  forth  the  fmits  of  the 
Spirit.  Paul  named  them  for  us.  “Love,  joy, 
peace,  long  -  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance.’’  Christ  in  his 
life  and  person  manifested  them  to  ns.  When 
the  nurserymen  send  forth  their  agents  to  sell 
their  trees,  they  always  supply  them  with  cuts, 
so  that  the  purchaser  may  know  just  what  to 
exiiect,  when  the  trees  bear  their  fraits.  GckI, 
the  great  Husbandman,  sent  forth  the  true 
Vine,  that  we,  the  branches,  might  know  just 
what  fruit  we  ought  to  bear.  Its  appearance, 
tint,  and  taste,  and  power  to  nourish  are  all 
known  to  us.  We  need  not  worry  about  fertil¬ 
ity.  “He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him, 
the  same  briugeth  forth  much  fruit.  ’ ’  “In 
Christ  everything,  out  of  Christ  nothing.  ’  ’ 
‘  ‘  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ; 
old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold  all  things 
are  become  new.  ’  ’ 

“The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm 
tree.  ’  ’ 

The  palm  tree  flourishes  in  the  desert  because 
its  roots  draw  its  nourishment  from  God’s  foun¬ 
tains.  Foliage  and  fruit  are  due  to  the  springs 
of  living  water  from  which  it  draws  its  sup¬ 
plies.  It  is  God’s  sign  board  on  the  desert, 
telling  the  weary  traveller  where  he  may  slake 
his  burning  thirst  and  sate  his  biting  hunger, 
as  5vell  as  rest  his  weary  body,  underneath  its 
welcome  shade. 

“  WTien  the  wilderness  is  drear. 

Show  me  Elim’s  palm-fjrovc  near. 

And  her  wells  as  crystal  clear : 

Lead  me  on  !  Lead  me  on  !  ” 

The  weary  pilgrim  knows  well  where  the 
world’s  desert  is,  and  how  scorching  hot  its 


temptations  are.  The  true  Christian,  like  the 
imlni  tree  in  the  desert,  shotvs  tvhere  God’s 
fountains  are.  It  is  not  because  of  the  desert 
but  in  spite  of  it.  ‘  ‘  He  was  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are.  ’  ’  That  He  was  without 
sin  was  due  to  God’s  living  fountain.  Christ’s 
de.sert  was  more  desolate  than  ours.  His  leaf 
withered  not,  his  fruit  failed  not.  “Blessed  is 
the  man  that  trnsteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose 
hope  the  Lord  is.  For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out 
his  roots  by  the  river,  aud  .shall  not  fear  5vhen 
the  heat  cometh,  but  his  leaf  shall  be  green ; 
aud  shall  not  be  careful  in  the  year  of  drought, 
neither  shall  cease  from  yielding  fruit.  ’  ’ 

Many  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are  glad¬ 
dening  the  hearts  of  the  aged  and  infirm  by 
seeing  to  it  that  carriages  or  sleighs  call  for 
them  and  take  them  to  aud  from  Church. 
Where  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  everj’  Sun¬ 
day,  they  see  to  it  that  on  all  Lord’s  Supper 
occasions  such  provision  is  made.  It  is  .sur¬ 
prising  how  many  of  the  “shut-ins’’  are  aroused 
to  a  new  effort  when  such  courteous  kindness 
as  this  5varms  their  hearts. 

The  Albany  Local  Union  has  the  splendid 
custom  of  gladdening  the  holiday  season  for  the 
imnates  of  the  Peuiteutiarj-  by  holding  a  special 
service  there.  The  program  this  year  was  of  a 
verj’  elaborate  aud  interesting  character  both 
in  music  and  addresses.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  now  existing  in 
several  of  our  penal  institutions  owe  a  good 
deal  of  their  inspiration  to  such  efforts  as  this? 

“Havana  capitulates  to  Endeavor.  A  few 
5veeks  ago  came  the  glad  tidigns  of  a  Christian 
Endeavor  organization  at  Manila.  On  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  a  society  was  organized  in  Havana. 
It  meets  in  a  pri5'ate  house,  devotes  itself  to 
the  relief  of  the  reconcentrados,  and  consists  of 
four  Presbyterians,  one  Methodist,  and  one 
Episcopalian.  It  all  came  about  because  one 
loyal  man  wore  his  Christian  Endeavor  badge.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Wliilst  the  troop-ship  Senator  5vas  on  its  way 
from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  a  Christian  En- 
dea5'or  Society  was  organized  consisting  of 
thirty  members.’’ 

Died  at  his  residence  in  Bmnchport.  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y., 

January  37,  1899,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Stratton,  ih  his 

ninety-third  year. 

Mr.  Stratton  was  the  oldest  graduate  of 
Williams  College,  aud  also  of  Auburn  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seniinarj’,  and  the  oldest  minister  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
North  or  South. 

Bora  in  Williainstown,  Massachusett.s,  Octo¬ 
ber  29th.  1806,  after  passing  through  Williams 
College,  and  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
he  5vas  licensed  to'preach  by  the  Pre-sbytert'  of 
Cayuga  in  1831,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Niagara,  New  York,  in  1832.  He 
spent  many  years  in  the  home  mission  field  in 
this  State,  his  last  pastorate  being  in  Branch - 
port.  New  York.  In  1877  being  afflicted  with 
deafness  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  but  he 
continued  an  active  and  earnest  5vorker  in  the 
church  at  Brauchport  for  many  years.  He  was 
always  a  cheerful  giver  from  his  limited  means, 
and  an  unfailing  support  in  all  church  action- 
ties.  Wliat  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did  with 
his  might.  Like  Paul  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
work  when  circumstances  called  for  it.  He 
sought  no  high  position  in  the  church ;  but 
rather  gloried  in  helping  the  weak  and  strug¬ 
gling  ones. 

To  rea.ders  of  The  Evangelist  it  is  a  fact  of 
interest  that  he  had  taken  the  paper  since  1833, 
and  that  among  his  effects  was  found  a  receipt 
for  subscription  bearing  date  April  8th,  1833. 
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Children’s  Department. 

MTTI.K  SHIPS  IX  THK  AIK. 

“  Flakes  of  snow,  with  sails  so  white, 

Drifting  down  the  wintry  skies. 

Tell  me  where  your  route  begins. 

Say  which  way  your  harbor  lies 

“  In  the  clouds,  the  roomy  clouds. 

Arching  earth  with  shadowy  dome. 

There’s  the  port  from  which  we  sail. 

There  is  tiny  snowflake’s  home.” 

’•  And  the  cargo  that  you  take 

From  those  cloudy  ports  atx>ve— 

Is  it  always  meant  to  bless. 

Sent  in  anger  or  in  love  ?” 

“  Warmth  for  all  the  tender  roots. 

Warmth  for  every  living  thing. 

Water  for  the  river’s  flow. 

This  the  cargo  that  we  bring.” 

“  Who’s  the  Master  that  you  serve. 

Bids  you  lift  your  tiny  sails. 

Brings  you  safely  to  the  earth. 

Guides  you  through  the  wintry  gales?” 

”  He  who  tells  the  birds  to  sing. 

He  who  sends  the  .\pril  flowers. 

He  who  ripens  all  the  fruit. 

That  great  Master,  he  is  ours.” 

— E.  A.  Rand. 

LATE  AT  CHLIU  H. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry 

“Time  to  start  for  chureh,”  called 
Harrington,  as  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
ill  the  hall. 

Little  Grace  came  bounding  to.  liis  side  look¬ 
ing  very  sweet  in  her  blue  poke  bonnet.  Then 
the  mother  came  slowly  down  the  stairs  with 
an  anxious  look  on  her  face. 

“Elinor  not  ready  for  church  again  ?”  asked 
Mr.  Harrington. 

“I  am  sorry  to  .say  she  is  not,  although  I 
have  spoken  to  her  about  hurrying  several 
times  this  morning.’’ 

As  the  mother  spoke,  Elinor's  brotlier  came 
running  doyvn  from  the  third  story ;  he  stopped 
at  his  sister’s  door  which  was  ajar,  and  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  but  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear : 

“  But  though  the  little  bonnet  was  scarce  larger  than 
a  dime, 

The  getting  of  it  settUsl  proved  to  be  a  work  of  time : 

So  when  ’twas  fairly  trie<l,  all  the  bells  hud  stopped 
their  ringing, 

•tnil  when  she  came  to  meeting,  sure  enough  the 
folks  were  singing.” 

“Horrid  boy!’’  exclaimed  Elinor,  as  Ned  ran 
on  down  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time.  “I’ll 
just  let  him  know  that  his  joke  has  no  point. 
My  new  hat  isn’t  a  ‘ bonnet,  ’  and  it  has  no 
‘strings’  to  be  tied.  ’’ 

“Elinor!’’  How  her  father’s  grave  tone  dis- 
tresesed  her.  He  spoke  thus  only  when  he  was 
displeased. 

“In  a  few  minutes,  father,’’  she  replied, 
“but  please  do  not  wait,  I  will  try  to  catch  up 
with  you.  ’  ’ 

“I  do  not  understand  why  we  must  always 
have  to  wait  for  you,  or  go  on  and  leave  you  to 
follow,  ’’  the  father  replied  sternly.  “Yon  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  nothing  to  do  this  morning, 
but  get  ready  for  church.  Do  not  let  this  hap¬ 
pen  again.  Last  Snndaj’  you  did  not  come  in 
until  after  the  Invocation.’’ 

Elinor  heard  the  front  door  close  with  un¬ 
usual  energy.  Father  was  wrought  up,  and 
father,  who  was  usually  a  very  self-possessed 
man.  was  wont  to  make  his  indignation  felt 
when  he  did  get  wrought  up.  The  poor  mother 
had  to  receive  a  reprimand  for  allowing  her 
(laughter  to  acquire  .such  unpunctual  habits. 
She  should  see  to  it  that  Elinor  began  to  get 
ready  for  church  in  time.  Mr.  Harrington  was 
one  of  those  men  who  make  a  virtue  of  punctu¬ 
ality,  and  it  annoyed  him  very  much  to  have 
one  of  his  family  fail  in  this  important  virtife. 

Elinor’s  new  hat  somehow  did  not  arrange 
itself  to  her  liking.  It  did  not  “sit  well’’  on 
her  head,  she  said  to  the  maid.  She  pulled  it 


off  and  threw  it  on  the  bed,  and  put  on  her  old 
one,  which,  by  reason  of  age  and  experience  in 
adapting  itself  to  its  wearer’s  peculiar  indi¬ 
vidualities,  went  on  without  a  hitch.  It  would 
show  Ned,  too,  that  she  was  not  late  because 
she  wished  to  show  her  new  hat.  ‘  ‘  O,  why  did 
father  have  a  pew  so  near  the  pulpit 

The  bell  had  stopped  ringing.  Elinor  quick¬ 
ened  her  steps  to  get  into  the  pew  before  the 
‘  ‘  Praise  God  song,  ’  ’  as  little  Grace  called  it, 
was  over,  while  the  people  were  standing  up, 
and  her  tardy  entrance  would  be  less  noticea¬ 
ble.  But  just  as  she  reached  the  stone  steps 
her  foot  slipiied  and  she  fell,  striking  her  head 
against  a  comer  of  the  step. 

A  few  other  late  church-goers  like  herself, 
helped  her  up  and  gave  her  a  chair  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  then  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  an 
ugly  gash  in  her  forehead.  Immediately  after 
the  opening  prayer,  the  usher  touched  Mr. 
Harrington  on  the  shoulder  and  whispered 
something  which  made  that  gentleman  take  his 
hat  and  hasten  out  of  church.  A  few  moments 
more  and  the  usher  tiptoed  back,  and  beckoned 
Mrs.  Harrington  out.  Ned  and  Grace  remained 
alone  in  the  pew  wondering  what  it  all  meant ; 
Ned  greatly  troubled  about  Elinor,  and  Grace 
fidgeting  all  through  service. 

When  Ned  came  home  he  found  Elinor  lying 
pale  upon  the  couch.  A  doctor  had  been  called 
and  had  put  two  stitches  in  the  wounded  fore¬ 
head.  “I’m  awfully  sorry,  El,’’  he  whispered. 
“I  was  mean  to  say  what  I  did  at  your  door 
this  morning — it  was  only  in  fun,  you  know.  ’  ’ 

But  Elinor  had  been  doing  a  deal  of  thinking 
while  lying  on  the  couch.  “There  is  no  one  to 
blame  but  myself,  ’  ’  she  said,  ‘  ‘  I  have  learned  a 
good  lesson  which  I  hojx^  never  to  forget  in  my 
whole  life.  I  have  troubled  dear  mamma,  times 
innumerable,  with  my  dilly-dallying  ways ;  and 
I  know  I  have  been  a  great  annoyance  to  papa. 
I  might  be  in  time  for  church  as  well  as  the 
others.  I  can  only  say,  I  am  sorry,  and  ask 
everj'body’s  forgivenes.s.  ’  ’ 

That  of  course  was  freely  given  and  her  papa 
sat  down  by  the  conch,  and  in  his  kindest  voice 
and  most  endearing  waj%  told  his  daughter 
that  of  all  the  forms  of  tardiness,  he  had  always 
felt  that  being  late  to  church  was  the  most  to 
be  condemned.  Iii  the  first  place,  it  was  a 
rudeness,  as  well  as  an  annoyance,  to  the  min¬ 
ister,  when  people  came  late  in  and  disturbed 
the  solemnity  of  the  opening  sers’ice.  Then 
too,  it  was  discourtesy  to  the  strangers,  who 
had  to  stand  and  wait  at  the  back  of  the  church 
until  the  pew  holders  took  their  seats  so  the 
ushers  could  know  where  the  vacant  places 
would  be.  Lateness  at  church  was  a  breach  of 
Christian  ho.spitality. 

\Vlien  Elinor’s  mi.shap  was  known  all  her 
friends  came  to  see  her.  Among  them  was  the 
good  minister,  who  talked  very  kindly  and 
helpfully  to  her.  She  told  him  how  she  re¬ 
gretted  the  confusion  her  mishap  must  have 
occasioned  during  service  time,  and  that  she 
knew  she  had  often  annoyed  him  by  coming 
down  the  aisle  after  service  had  bt'gnn.  ‘  ‘  But 
I  hope  always  to  be  in  time  now,  ’  ’  she  added. 

‘  ‘  That  is  good,  very  good,  ’  ’  he  .said.  ‘  ‘  I  wish 
all  the  late-comers  would  make  that  decision.  ’  ’ 

HOW  KLKPH.VXTS  C'KOSS  A  KIVKR. 

It  is  a  great  sight  to  see  a  line  of  elephants 
crossing  a  river  with  steep  banks.  They  go 
down  slowly,  striking  the  ground  with  their 
tranks  before  each  step,  and  never  making  a 
slip  or  miss,  although  you  feel  everj"  minute  as 
if  they  were  going  to  take  a  header  into  the 
water.  Then  they  wade  or  swim,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  they  swim  beautifully,  not  hesi¬ 
tating  to  cross  half  a  mile  of  deep  water  if  need 
be.  I  must  say,  however,  that  the  sensation 
of  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  swimming  elephant 
is  the  reverse  of  pleasant ;  you  fancy  yourself 
on  an  enormous  barrel  which  may  roll  round  at 


any  moment  and  take  you  under.  Besides  that, 
they  swim  so  low  in  the  water  that  you  are 
sure  of  a  wetting,  which  in  India  means  an 
excellent  chance  of  fever.  Having  crossed  the 
stream,  they  must  climb  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
and  this  is  the  most  peculiar  operation  of  all. 
Down  on  their  knees  they  go,  and  with  trunk 
and  tusks  dig  out  a  foothold  for  themselves, 
and  so,  step  by  step,  work  their  way  to  the  top, 
their  position  being  sometimes  like  that  of  a 
fly  climbing  up  a  wall.  As  they  reach  the  top 
they  give  a  lurch  sideways,  and  shoot  one  leg 
straight  over  the  bank,  then  give  a  lurch  to  the 
other  side  and  shoot  out  the  other  leg  in  the 
same  way,  which  brings  them  into  the  position 
of  a  boy  hanging  by  his  arms  from  the  edge  of 
a  roof.  Then  they  come  to  their  knees,  and 
finally,  with  a  great  scrambling  and  kicking  of 
their  hind  legs,  bring  themselves  to  level 
ground  again.  In  .spite  of  these  perilous  ascents 
and  descents  !  never  knew  an  elephant  to  miss 
his  foothold,  although  there  was  a  case  where 
one  of  the  herd  got  stuck  in  the  mud  and  sank 
gradually  deeper  and  deeper  until  only  his  head 
and  part  of  his  back  could  be  seen.  The  rajah 
ordered  ten  other  elephants  to  be  brought  up, 
and  they  were  hitched  to  the  unfortunate  ani¬ 
mal,  and  by  pulling  together  at  the  given  word 
brought  their  bellowing  comrade  out  of  the 
mud  with  a  plomp  like  the  pop  of  a  thousand- 
ton  cork. — From  Pearson’s  Magazine. 

THE  TREACHERY  OF  BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 

In  private  life  how  very  hard  it  is  to  be  be¬ 
trayed  by  one  whom  we  thought  our  friend  and 
in  whom  we  trusted.  How  hard  then  must  it 
have  been  for  Washington,  with  the  interest  of 
thirteen  Colonies  at  stake,  to  be  betrayed  by 
one  who  was  not  only  a  personal  friend,  but 
an  officer  in  high  position,  charged  with  a 
great  trust.  Among  all  the  trials  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  treachery  of  Benedict  Arnold  must 
have  been  one  of  the  heaviest.  You  boys  have 
read  about  it  many  times,  and  perhaps  you 
have  felt  a  pity  for  Andre,  and  thought  it  hard 
for  him  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  when  the 
traitor  to  his  country  escaped.  The  name  of 
Benedict  Arnold  goes  down  in  history  bearing 
the  infamy  it  rightly  deserves.  He  sold  his 
trust  for  $30, 000  and  a  brigadiership  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  but  he  was  despised  ever  afterward 
by  Englishmen,  as  well  as  Americans.  He  lived 
and  died  in  obscurity,  branded  with  the  name 
of  Traitor.  His  after  life  was  full  of  remorse 
and  discontent.  It  is  said  that  he  carefully 
kept  the  old  uniform  in  which  he  made  his 
escape  from  West  Point.  Just  before  his  death, 
he  called  for  it  and  put  it  on  once  more.  “Let 
me  die,  ’  ’  said  he,  ‘  ‘  in  this  old  uniform  in  which 
I  fought  my  battles.  May  God  forgive  me  for 
ever  putting  on  any  other.  ’  ’ 

Our  young  people  feel  only  contempt  for  this 
man,  when  his  name  is  mentioned.  Washing¬ 
ton  said :  “Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
that  lead  to  national  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.”  The 
boys  of  to-day  will  a  few  years  hence  be  the 
men  who  manage  our  great  national  affairs. 
Occasions  piled  high  with  difficulties  will  arise 
as  they  always  have  done,  and  we  must  have 
trustworthy  men  to  rise  high  with  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Begin  now,  boys,  to  be  trustworthy  and 
faithful  to  others  interests,  as  well  as  your 
o^vn,  no  matter  how  trivial  the  circumstances 
may  seem  to  you.  Be  true  to  one  another, 
never  be  disloyal  to  the  friend  who  trusts  you. 

How  much  the  world  has  suffered  from  the 
treachery  of  those  who  held  important  trusts. 
We  hear  of  them  every  day.  Build  your  char¬ 
acter  on  the  foundation  of  uprightness  and  jus¬ 
tice.  Be  loyal  and  true  in  your  boyhood,  and 
you  will  be  trustworthy  when  in  manhood  the 
occasion  calls  you  to  guard  your  country’s  honor 
and  prosperity.  S.  T.  P. 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

(ioiiiK  Thr€»iij;li  tli.*  W.irhl  Backwards.” 

The  Woman’s  Board  has  a  sprightly  leaflet  en¬ 
titled.  “One  Little  Injun,”  purporting  to  give 
the  autobiography  of  a  “jolly  little  papoose,  ” 
whose  father  enjoys  sitting  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  wigwam,  watching  “mother  and  me 
work.  We  plant  and  hoe  and  harvest  the  crops. 
We  grind  the  com  and  make  cakes  for  father  to 
eat.  Mother  does  it,  but  I  keep  right  around 
after  her  and  see  to  it  all.  If  there  is  war,  or 
a  hunt,  father  goes  off  with  his  gun.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  nothing  to  eat — roots,  berries, 
acoms.  everything  gives  out,  then  we  start  for 
the  Agency  for  rations.  It  is  a  long  tramp, 
but  I  don’t  mind  it,  for  mother  does  the  walk¬ 
ing.  We  fomi  a  procession  of  two-a-donble- 
header.  As  the  column  goes  foi^vard,  I  go 
aliead  backward.  Of  course,  I  can’t  see  what 
I  am  coming  to,  till  I  am  going  away  from  it. 
I  don't  know  what  is  coming  and  I  can’t  dodge 
it  till  it  is  past.  That  is  what  comes  of  going 
ahead  backward.  ’  ’  He  then  pathetically  com¬ 
pares  his  race  to  people  “going  aliead  back¬ 
ward.  ’  ’  After  this  comes  a  plea  to  ‘  ‘  Mother 
Government”  to  bear  these  poor  people  on  her 
heart,  to  “feed  them  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness;  to  give  them  jnstice  and  teach  them 
by  example  the  law  of  love.  ”  “  Then  shall  my 
people  lift  up  their  hea^’y  hands;  they  shall 
look  forward  and  not  bac-kward,  up  and  not 
down  and  lend  a  hand.  ’  ’ 

Mother  Government  is  responding,  we  trast, 
as  never  before  to  this  plea  and  the  Woman’s 
Board  ‘  ‘  lends  a  hand,  ’  ’  with  her  seventeen 
schools  in  which  sixteen  tribes  are  represented, 
with  seventy-six  teachers  and  fourteen  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  pupils  enrolled.  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  year’s  work,  forty-flve  conversions 
are  reported. 

The  Cherokees. — A  very  checkered  history 
have  our  Indian  tribes.  Willingly  or  unwill¬ 
ingly,  they  are  people  of  the  “restless  eye  and 
wandering  foot;”  let  history  answer  which. 

The  Cherokees  were  the  Eastern  mountaineers 
of  America.  Their  conntry  lay  along  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  river  and  in  the  highlands  of  Georgia, 
Carolina  and  Alabama — the  loveliest  region  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river. 


True 

Greatness 
in  fledicine 


Is  proved  by  the  health  of  the  people 
who  have  taken  it.  More  people  have 
been  made  well,  more  cases  of  disease 
and  sickness  have  been  cured  by 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  than  by  any  other 
medicine  in  the  world.  The  peculiar 
combination,  proportion  and  process 
in  its  preparation  make  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  peculiar  to  itself  and  unequalled 
by  any  other.  Get  only  Hood’s. 


Oglethorpe  came  with  his  colony  of  respecta¬ 
ble  paupers  from  England  in  17.S3.  His  friendly 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  Indians  were  cor¬ 
dially  received  by  them,  but  their  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  religious  teachers  was  something 
remarkable,  for  when  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
arrived,  one  of  the  chiefs  thus  addres.sed  Mr. 
Wesley:  “lam  glad  you  are  come.  Wlien  I 
was  in  England  I  desired  that  soine  one  would 
speak  the  Great  Word  to  me.  I  will  go  up  and 
speak  to  the  wise  men  of  our  nation,  and  I 
hoi)e  they  will  hear.  But  we  would  not  bt' 
made  Christians  as  the  Spaniards  make  Chris¬ 
tians:  we  would  be  tainjlit  Ixffore  we  are  bap¬ 
tized." 

These  people  were  self-supporting  and  prosper¬ 
ous  until  forced  to  migrate  to  Indian  Territory. 
Here  they  recovered  themselves,  but  those  who 
had  been  almost  forced  to  abandon  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Federal  government  during  the 
Civil  War,  were  again  mined.  Their  recuper¬ 
ative  power  was  tmly  wonderful,  for  in 
they  had  again  risen  from  that  which  was  well 
nigh  destraction. 

Tahlequah  is  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  na¬ 
tion.  The  nation  sup^iort  there  two  boarding 
schools  and  a  number  of  smaller  schools  in  the 
Territory. 

ThejW Oman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  has 
a  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Tahle¬ 
quah  with  which  the  old  Dwight  Mission  was 
consolidated,  when  for  sanitary  reasons  they 
were  obliged  to  move  from  Dwight  leaving 
there  only  a  day  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

Miss  Milton  writes  of  one  bright  face  which 
is  missed  from  the  Sunday-school,  at  Tahle¬ 
quah  :  ‘  ‘  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  when  I  came 
to  the  school,  this  little  boy  was  ill,  and  one 
of  my  flrst  calls  was  upon  him.  A  motherless 
little  fellow  of  ten,  he  has  been  the  object  of 
much  interest  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we 
rejoice  in  what  mission  work  has  done  for  him, 
and  that  he  is  now  happy  in  his  heavenly  home, 
spared  from  so  much  that  a  boy  in  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  has  to  face.  ’  ’ 

A  day  mixed  school  at  Park  Hill  is  designed 
for  their  nation  also.  Miss  Mathes  says :  ‘  ‘  The 
trea.snrer  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  who  is  a  patron 
of  the  school,  attended  the  closing  exercises  for 
the  flrst  time  and  expressed  himself  as  being 
very  much  pleased.  Another,  who  cannot  be 
called  a  patron,  remarked  that  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  good  work  was  being  done  here. 
These  seem  small  things  to  report,  but  from  the 
little  things  we  often  get  most  encouragement ; 
they  are  ‘the  straws  that  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  ’  ’  ’ 

The  Cherokee  children  at  Elm  Spring,  Indian 
Territory,  have  been  very  helpful.  “This 
year,”  reports  Miss  Montgomery,  “the  boys 
worked  as  hard  as  the  girls,  carrying  all  the 
water  needed  for  cleaning;  in  fact,  I  couldn’t 
find  enough  for  them  all  to  do.  I  feel  that  a 
long  stride  is  made  when  a  full  blood  Cherokee 
boy  works  hard,  so  willingly  and  cheerfully. 
Oh.  that  we  could  take  all  who  apply.  It  makes 
my  heart  ache  when  I  know  just  what  they  are 
learning  iu^their  homes.  Wliy  ?  oh,  why  will 
not  those  who  have  had  so  much,  be  more  will¬ 
ing  to  share  with  these  who  are  perishing  at 
our  very  door  ? 

“It  is  difficult  to  teach  the  Cherokees,  espe¬ 


cially  the  older  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
in  public  schools.  They  do  not  seem  to  know 
how  to  study,  and  some — a  few,  are  devoid  of 
manners  and  morals.  But  is  it  tlieir  fault  they 
are  so  ignorant?  They  have  grown  just  like 
the  wild  vines  we  see  here  climbing  over  the 
trees,  without  aiy  restraint  whatever.  How 
can  any  one  be  indifferent  to  the  great  need  of 
Christian  schools  ?  Some  of  our  workers  say 
there  is  no  use  tiying  to  do  anything  for  the 
Cherokees  unless  we  change  their  diet,  but  as 
that  would  take  such  a  very  long  time,  I  think 
we  might  as  well  luive  them  here  eating  jwrk 
and  beans  and  in  seliool,  as  to  just  leave  them 
to  their  pork  and  Iteans,  with  no  school.  Tin* 
children  in  the  ‘Home’  are  quite  happy  and 
contented.  Tliey  have  plenty  to  eat  and  in  a<l- 
dition  to  the  above  mentioned  substantials  they 
have  com  bread,  molasses,  potatoes  and  oc<-a- 
sionally  wheat  bread  and  chickens.”  Our 
teachers  at  Elm  Si)ring  are  much  isolated  at 
times,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  fording  swollen 
streams.  Sometimes  for  three  months  tliey  are 
unable  to  visit  Tahlequah. 

To  this  self-sustaining  Indian  home  Miss 
Montgomery  has  given  eight  years,  and  tlie 
people  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  churc-h 
building,  which  has  since  been  dedicated. 

A  remarkable  testimonj’  to  the  recuperative 
power  of  this  nation  is  recorded  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  Indian  Bureai;:  “It  has  been  but 
a  few  j-ears  since  tlie  Cherokees  assembled  in 
council  under  trees  or  in  a  mde  log-house,  with 
hewed  logs  for  seats.  Now  the  legislature 
assembles  in  a  spacious  brick  council-house, 
provided  with  suitable  committee  rooms,  stuiate 
chamber,  representative  hall,  library  and  exec¬ 
utive  offices,  which  cost  $22,000.  Their  citi¬ 
zens  occupy  nt'at  hewed  double  log-cabins, 
frame,  brick  or  stone  houses;  the  women  are 
good  house-keejH'rs.  weave  and  spin;  the  farm¬ 
ers  raise  most  of  their  own  wool  and  cotton 
and  a  not  uncommon  sight  in  a  well-to-do 
Cherokee  farmer's  house  is  a  sewing-machine 
and  a  piano.  Tliey  have  ample  provision  for 
the  education  of  their  children  and  well  fur¬ 
nished  seminaries  for  the  higher  education  of 
tneir  young  men  and  women.  They  have  a 
weekly  newspapi^r  in  their  own  languge,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Choctaws,  Creeks, 
Chickasaws  and  Seniinoles,  a  constitutional 
government.  They  are  an  intelligent,  temper¬ 
ate  and  industrious  people.  In  their  council 
may  be  found  men  of  learning  and  ability,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  their  rapid  progress  from  a 
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The  Distribution  of  ludians.  — It  has  been  .said 
that  the  Indian  is  the  only  true  American. 
This  land  is  surely  their  own  by  right  of 
primogeniture.  The  various  tribes  or  remnants 
of  tribes  are  found  in  almost  every  State  and 
Territory',  the  largest  numbers  being  distributed 
as  follows :  In  the  Indian  Territory  some  67,  - 
(XX);  in  Arizona,  38,000;  in  the  two  Dakotas, 
abonf  '27,000;  in  Oklahoma  Territory’,  12,000; 
in  New  Mexico,  10,0(X);  in  Minne.sota,  7,500; 
in  New  York,  .5,000. 

PresbyteriaJi  Work  for  the  Indians. — “The 
Boanl  of  Home  Missions  has  its  largest  work 
among  the  Dakota  Sioux — twenty-three  church- 
»‘s ;  among  the  nations  of  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  about  thirty  churches,  purely  Indian ; 
among  the  New  York  Indians,  six;  among  the 
N«'z  Forces,  live;  among  the  Pima  and  Papa- 
gtws,  two  cliurches ;  and  among  various  other 
scattered  tribt's ;  applying  about  |4K,  0(X)  yearly 
to  tliis  work  of  direct  evangelization,  outside 
of  the  mission  school  work  and  Alaska.  The 
Indians  themselves  raise  about  $;5,500  towards 
the  support  of  their  own  ministers.  ’  ’ 

Woman’s  Work. — The  leading  schools  sup. 
portt'il  by  the  Woman’s  Board  are  at  Tucson, 
.\rizoua;  Anadarko,  Mttskogee,  Tahlequah  and 
Myaka.  Indian  Territory ;  and  txood  Will,  South 
Dakota.  There  are  sixty-eight  teachers  and  one 
thousand  three  liundred  and  sixty-four  pupils. 
For  the  last  school  year  extending  from  Sep¬ 
tember  l.st,  1897,  to  September  1st,  1898,  the 
Woman's  Board  has  appropriated  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  teachers’  salaries,  ciirrent  expenses, 
repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings,  the  sitm 
of  #().■),  .S35. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  hopt'ful,  (mc'ouraging 
field  at  home  or  abroad  than  this.  Thousands 
of  Indisuis  are  already  memlH'rs  of  Christian 
churches  and  are  living  noble  Christian  lives. 
Some  of  tlieir  preacliers  art^  eloquent,  able, 
godly  men,  and  conversions  among  the  young 
are  frequent. 

The  above  carefully  selected  facts  are  culled 
from  a  new  h'atlet  which  may  b('  o])tained  from 
the  Literature  Department  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  at  1.56  Fifth  avenue,  price  two  cents. 

EsiH'cial  duty,  esiaicial  obligation,  call  us  to 
this  work  of  giving  the  Gositel  to  our  red  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters,  because  of  the  cruel  wrongs 
they  have  suffered ;  because  we  are  children  of 
one  Father  and  “because  there  is  as  much  joy 
in  heaven  over  the  conversion  of  an  Indian  as 
there  is  over  the  conversion  of  a  white  man, 
for  God  is  no  respecter  of  itersons.  ’’ 

The  Tuesday  meeting  led  by  Mrs.  Boyd  was 
full  of  interest,  but  a  further  report  must  be 
reserved  for  next  week.  The  annual  meeting 
for  Humiliation  and  Prayer  will  bi'  observed 
Thursday,  Februan*  '23d,  at  10.30  A.  M.,  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  Madison  avenue  and  Sixtieth 
steet.  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fi.ske  will  preside. 

H.  E.  B. 


"ivant  a  good  soap  for  washing  the  clothes. 
I  find  that  our  clothing  wears  out  too  fast,  and  I 
believe  the  damage  is  done  in  the  laundry.*^ 

^^Let  us  send  you  a  box  of  Ivory  Soap.  We 
know  it  is  pure,  and  will  not  injure  anything. 
Many  of  our  customers  will  not  have  any  other 
for  their  laundry  work.'^ 

The  bo.x  was  sent,  and  one  more  family  uses  no  other. 
Try  it  for  one  week  in  your  laundry,  and  ask  your  laundress 
what  she  thinks  of  it. 


CupTiirhi.  1498.  by  Tbs  Procter  A  Gunbl*  Co.,ClBciBBatL 


Ferikony,  in  the  pre.stuice  of  a  larj'e  nuiuber 
of  friends,  all  of  whom  held  him  in  very  high 
esteem.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Thomson.  M. A., 
D.D.,  came  to  this  countn'  in  1846,  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary'  of  the  Free  Churah  of  Scotland  to  the 
Jews,  and  for  several  years  lived  and  labored 
in  Hasskt'uy.  His  work  there  was  mainly  an 
educational  one,  and  consisted  largely  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  translating  school-books  into  .Tudeo-  ! 
Spanisli.  These  books  are  extensively  used  in 
Jewish  schools  in  tliis  city,  Salonica,  Smyrna 
and  other  places.  In  1860,  Dr.  Thomson  was 
engaged  as  accnnlited  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Sotdety  for  the  Turkish  empire 
and  Greece,  and  up  to  three  years  ago  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  that  post,  giving  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  translating  and  publishing  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Gheg  and  Tosk  Alba¬ 
nian  dialects.  On  sevtfral  occasions,  when 
troubles  arose  in  different  parts  of  this  country, 
from  famine  and  other  cau.ses.  Dr.  Thomson 
was  always  at  the  front  in  helping  to  obtain 
and  distribute  relief. 

“Three  years  ago,  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  active  official  labor;  still, 
in  his  retirement  he  has  been  hard  at  work  for 
his  fellow  men,  and  almost  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  was  busy  in  preparing  a  fourth  and 


enlarged  edition  of  his  'Old  Testament  History, 
for  the  Spanish  Jews. 

‘  ‘  Dr.  Thomson  was  a  linguist  of  no  ordinary 
cast,  and  this,  with  his  prolific  and  polyglot 
IKm,  has  made  him  leave  foot-prints  which  will 
not  soon  be  obliterated.  ’’ 

Dr.  Thomson  was  ordained  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  October,  1845,  when  barely  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  His  proficiency  as  a  scholar 
in  both  the  Classics  and  Hebrew  was  so  re¬ 
markable  at  that  time,  that  one  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Presbytery  which  ordained 
him,  exclaimed,  in  view  of  his  having  given 
himself  to  missionary  work,  “It  is  a  shame  to 
let  that  laddie  Thomson  go  out  of  the  country !  ’  ’ 
The  first  year  was  spent  at  Pesth,  Hungary, 
but  in  September,  1846,  he  was  transferred  to 
Constantinople,  the  scene  of  his  life-work.  He 
married  in  July,  1847.  Of  a  family  of  seven 
children,  six  lived  to  grow  up,  five  of  whom 
survive  him.  The  second  daughter  is  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Ostrander  of  Lyons,  New  York. 
The  eldest  son,  who  studied  theology  in  Union 
Seminary,  New  York,  is  a  missionary  to  the 
Bulgarians  under  the  American  Board.  Dr. 
Thomson  and  his  family  always  maintained  the 
friendliest  relations  with  the  American  mis- 
I  siouaries,  and  have  many  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  this  country. 


THE  LATE  REV.  ALEXAMIER  THOMSON,  0.0. 
OF  (ONSTAXTIXOPLE. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson  of  Constantinople 
passed  j)eacefully  away  at  his  home  in  Bebek, 
on  the  Bosphonis,  on  the  morning  of  “the 
Lord’s  Day” — as  he  was  wont  to  call  it — Janu¬ 
ary  loth,  1899,  having  little  more  than  entered 
on  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

Referring  to  him,  the  “Levant  Herald”  says, 
under  date  of  January  17th; 

“A  distinguished  member  of  our  community 
was  yesterday  laid  in  his  last  resting-place  at 
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II  Mostof  Eve’ 

H  ^  *^Fair  Daughters  i _ 

love  flowers,  and  look  to  us  each  year  to  sup¬ 
ply  theirgarden  wants.  Our  iSgpCatalogue 

Everything  Garden 

is  a  190-page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing  over 
700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored  plates 

of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature,  we  show,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata¬ 
logue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 


To  every  one  w'ho  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Cata- 
logue,andalsosend,f  ree  of  charge,our  famous 
50-cent  "Empire  State”  Collection  of  Seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  New  Large- 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Buttery 
Pansy,  New  Jubilee  Asters,  New  Golden 
Rose  Celery,  New  York  Lettuce,  and 
Ponderosa  lomato,  in  a  red  envelope, 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be 
accepted  as  a  ZS-cent  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to 
the  amount  of  $i.oo  and  upward. 


LOUISA  A.  SCHERMERHOKN 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  19th,  Mrs. 
Louisa  A.  Schermerhom  —  wife  of  the  late 
Jacob  M.  Schermerhom — in  the  89th  year  of 
her  age,  passed  quietly  out  of  this  world  and 
entered  into  life  eternal. 

The  funeral  service  was  attended  by  all  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  who  came  in  haste 
to  show  their  affection  and  their  grief.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Philadelphia,  an  old 
friend  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schemierhom. 
conducted  the  service.s,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kettle,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Homer,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Carter  of  Fall 
River. 

Louisa  A.  Barber  was  born  at  Homer,  New 
York,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1810.  During  her 
girlhood  there  was  no  good  advanced  school  in 
Homer,  so  she  was  sent  to  Utica,  where  her 
education  was  “finished” — to  use  the  temiinol- 
ogy  of  a  former  day. 

Afterwards  her  father,  Mr.  Jedediah  Barber, 
was  instramental  in  founding  and  developing 
Homer  Academy  on  the  lines  of  the  successful 
New  England  academies;  and  he  was  for  over 
twenty-eight  years  its  president.  In  this  acad¬ 
emy,  which  soon  attained  a  high  rank,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  well  known  in  our  day  received 
their  prejiaration  for  college ;  among  them  be¬ 
ing  Theodore  T.  SInnger,  Elisha  Mulford, 
Judge  Harris  of  New  York,  Gould  Hibbard  of 
Chicago,  and  possibly  Andrew  D.  Mliite — who 
was  a  Homer  boy.  This  academy  drew  to 
Homer  as  teachers  and  instractors  scholarly 
men.  whose  influence  on  the  place  was  in  the 
direction  of  refinement  and  liberal  education. 
To  all  these  influences  Miss  Barber  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  from  the  first. 

On  October  26th,  1831,  she  was  married  to 
Jacob  Mans  Schermerhom  of  Rochester.  It 
was  the  time  when  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney 
was  accomplishing  his  marvelous  work  in  awak¬ 
ening  the  spiritual  life  of  all  the  churches  in 
Rochester,  and  Mrs.  Schermerhom  came  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  influence  of  his  powerful  spir¬ 
itual  personality.  This  influence  was  the  out¬ 
standing  fact  of  her  spiritual  life.  She  never 
forgot  it,  nor  did  she  ever  get  wholly  beyond 
it.  She  beca,me  a  member  of  the  Brick  (Pres¬ 
byterian)  Church  of  Rochester,  and  was  active 
in  its  life.  In  1842.  owing  in  part  to  her  ill- 


health,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schermerhom  removed 
to  Homer,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they 
moved  into  the  old  home,  which  has  lieeii  ever 
since  identified  with  them  both.  Here  were 
bom  children  and  grandchildren ;  hither  year 
by  year  came  the  married  children  and  their 
children  in  joyous  pilgrimage.  Its  hospitable 
door  was  ever  open  for  the  entertaiimient  of 
visiting  missionaries  and  clergj-men.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schermerhom  had  six  children,  four  of 
whom  still  survive ;  there  are  eight  grandchil¬ 
dren  and  five’great  grandchildren. 

On  their  removal  to  Homer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schermerhom  united  with  the  Pre.sbyterian 
Church  in  that  place,  keeping  tlieir  connection 
with  it  through  their  lives,  although  not  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  majority  when  it  was  voted  that 
the  church  should  become  Congregational. 

By  nature  Mrs.  Schemierhom  was  quick  and 
impatient,  with  an  intensely  active  disposition ; 
she  was  compelled  to  lead  a  quiet  life,  and  thus 
learned  lessons  of  submission  and  patience.  She 
learned  to  accept  bodily  weakness  as  the  will  of 
God,  and  grew  thereby  strong  in  faith  and  rich 
in  character.  She  mled  her.self  with  an  iron 
hand ;  and  thus  was  able  to  make  others  also 
feel  the  influence  of  her  will.  From  the  (piiet 
room  in  which  she  spent  her  days  radiated  love 
and  power  that  made  itself  felt  rliroughout  the 
house.  She  was  interested  in  doing  all  that 
she  could  to  help  the  ixior  and  distressed,  an<l 
her  benefactions  were  more  than  money.  Her 
ministrations  reached  out  to  many  who  never 
knew  her,  but  of  whom  .she  heard,  and  whom 
she  was  glad  to  aid.  Mrs.  Schemierhom  lived  a 
life  of  purity,  dignity  and  lieneficence  amid 
circumstances  that  easily  breali  down  the 
strongest  spirits  and  make  querulous  the  most 
active.  She  has  left  the  world  the  richer  for 
her  character,  and  her  meniorj-  still  serves  to 
nerve  resolution  and  to  inspire  patience  in 
others.  ,1.  F.  C. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Milliken  writes  from  Tokio  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  work  at  the  “Go.shi  Gakuin.  ”  where 
her  daughter  is  teaching,  and  where  there  are 
now  112  girls.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  William 
.Tessup  tells  of  Christmas  festivities  in  Syria. 
The  tree  aftt'r  serving  the  .Tessup  and  Hoskins 
childri'ii  was  tidsen  to  a  village  eight  miles 
away.  The  inexpensive  toys  provided,  with  a 
bushel  of  candy  and  nuts,  gave  the  Boys’  School 
there  such  a  treat  as  they  had  not  had  for 
years.  A  week  later  the  same  little  tree  was 
taken  by  NIr.  .Tessup  across  the  plain  to  delight 
another  group  of  school  children.  “It  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  pathetic  to  see  how  much  pleasure  *5 
will  give  a  school  of  Syrian  children. 

A  pleasant  letter  from  Miss  Montgonn'ry  of 
Persia  came  with  her  rei>ort  of  the  years'  work 
in  Hama<lan.  Mrs.  Lee  of  Barranquilla,  al- 
thoiigh  one  of  our  new  missionaries,  is  proving 
a  most  valuable  correspondent,  as  the  following 
letter  will  .show : 

‘  ‘  I  must  tell  you  of  the  trip  made  last  week : 
Miss  Hunter.  Miss  Smith  and  three  of  the 
native  members  of  our  mission  church  went  to 
Tubera.  a  pueblo  (village)  about  four  hours’ 
journey  on  horseback  from  here.  It  took  their 
party  longer  to  make  the  journey  because  all 
but  Miss  Hunter  and  Miss  Smith  rode  on  bur¬ 
ros,  and  burros  being  small  creatures  compara¬ 
tively,  cannot  travel  as  fast  as  horses.  They 
remained  at  Tubera  a  week  and  ha<l  a  blessed 
ex];>erience,  with  three  meetings  each  day ;  in 
the  morning  a  school  where  the  children  were 
taught  simple  hymns  and  also  Bible  stories  as 
well  as  verses  from  the  Bible.  Would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it,  many  of  those  children  had  never 
heard  about  Christ— knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  him — and  there  is  a  large  Catholic  Church 
perched  conspicuously  upon  the  hillside  on 
which  the  pueblo  is  built.  This  is  not  start- 
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ling  in  Colombia — but  many  of  our  home  people 
think  (I  know  I  did  iintil  I  became  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  ‘neglected  continent’)  that 
really  it  is  not  necessarj*  to  send  missionaries 
to  South  America.  ‘  It  is  a  Christian  continent. 
Roman  Catholic,  to  be  .sure.’  tliey  say.  ‘but 
then  they  have  the  Truth,  even  though  it  is  not 
as  we  should  present  it.  ’  And  then  they  sagtdy 
resolve,  ‘let  us  send  our  money  to  heathen 
coiintries,  to  Africa,  to  India,  or  to  China. ' 
Denser  and  darker  heathenism  could  not  exist 
in  any  part  of  Africa  or  A.sia  than  exists  in 
these  Catholic  countries  of  South  America.  It 
is  appalling.  The  Catholic  Church  here  is  not 
like  the  Catholic  Church  at  home.  Here  it  is 
corrupt  beyond  anything  you  could  .conceive 
as  possible.  The  people  are  utterly  negh'cteil. 

In  the  afternoons  the  itinerating  party  at 
Tubera  held  a  song  service  and  woman’s  meet¬ 
ing,  and  each  evening  there  was  a  preaching 
service  when  Senor  Coll,  the  only  man  in  the 
party,  had  charge  and  presented  the  plain  and 
simple  Gospel  to  the  hungry  men.  women  and 
children  who  gathered  to  hear  and  listened  eag¬ 
erly  to  every  word.  It  is  touching  to  hear  the 
accounts  of  the  meetings  and  the  regret  mani¬ 
fested  by  those  who  attended  that  the  little 
band  could  remain  so  short  a  time  with  them 
at  Tubera.  ‘Will  you  come  on  again  and  tell 
us  more?’  ‘We  never  heard  of  the.se  things  and 
we  want  to  know  more  about  them.  ’  ‘  Wliy  did 
you  never  come  before?’  ‘Why  do  yon  stay  so 
short  a  time;  we  do  not  know  enough  to  be 
left  alone.  We  have  had  but  a  taste  of  this  new 
life  about  which  you  tell  us.  ’  Every  night 
about  two  hundred  gathered  to  listen,  much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  priests  who  threatened 
all  manner  of  evil  upon  thos<'  who  attended  and 
said  violent  things  about  all  Protestants  in 
general  and  this  missionary  band  in  particular. 

‘  ‘  V er\’  little  itinerating  has  hitherto  been  done 
by  this  mission  station.  I  believe  because  the 
working  force  has  been  so  small,  but  we  hope 
that  with  this  Tiiljera  trip  as  a  beginning  much 
more  work  may  follow,  though  the  working 
force  is  still  small  for  the  work  to  b<‘  done  by 
our  station.  There  are  many  villages  lying  all 
about  Barramiuilla,  where  the  Light  has  never 
reached — it  makes  one’s  heart  a<*he  that  to 
drive  only  an  hour  or  two  outside  of  the  city 
one  must  pass  through  village  after  village 
where  the  people  are  almost  savages,  and  where 
vice  and  corruption  stagnates. 

‘  ‘  The  Holy  Sprit  seems  to  be  working  in  Bar¬ 
ranquilla  and  there  seem  prophecies  of  showers 
of  blessing  to  follow  the  first  droppings  we 
have  had. 

“I  told  you  of  the  cla.ss  of  seven  men  who 
united  themselves  with  God’s  people  in  our 
mission  church  on  Jannaiy-  1st.  They  are  al¬ 
ready  making  themselves  felt  as  a  power  not 
only  in  our  churcli,  but  outside.  All  but  one 
have  led  in  prayer  and  all  are  showing  by  their 
lives  that  they  are  truly  and  fully  converted 
and  consecrated.  Several  are  working  among 
men  in  their  places  of  business,  urging  them  to 
be  not  only  pure  men  but  Christians. 

“A  new  inquirers’  class  has  been  organized 
and  already  about  twenty,  I  think,  have  joined 
it — and  there  seems  hope  of  others.  Wlien  it  is 
fully  organized  I  shall  write  you  more  defi¬ 
nitely  about  it. 

‘  ‘  The  Week  of  Prayer  seemed  to  develop  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  earnestness,  and  intensity  of  purpose. 
The  meetings  were  all  well  attended  and  good 
attention  was  given.  Mr.  Story,  who  has 
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charge  of  the  services,  preaches  simple,  beauti¬ 
ful  Gospel  sermons,  which  seem  to  exactly  lit 
the  people  here,  ami  they  listen  with  the  most 
perfect  attention  to  sermon  after  sermon.  Mr. 
Story  has  been  in  this  region  for  seventeen 
years  and  seems  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
people  perfectly.  It  is  due  to  him  that  we  have 
the  Young  Men’s  Evangelical  Union,  which 
meets  w^eekly  to  study  the  Bible.  At  least 
three  of  the  seven  new  members  came  into  the 
church  through  this  Young  Men’s  Union,  and 
we  are  looking  for  others  soon  from  the  same 
source.  You  see  they  study  the  JUfJe,  a  new 
book  to  them,  and  they  cannot  help  but  become 
interested.  Mr.  Storj'  seems  especially  gifted 
to  work  among  young  men. 

“After  another  week  of  vacation,  school  will 
begin — the  Girls’  School  will  continue  under 
its  most  excellent  supervisor.  Mrs.  Ladd.  We 
can  a.sk  nothing  better  tlian  that  the  coming 
year  may  be  as  successful  in  everj*  way  as  the 
past  year  has  been.  Mrs.  Ladd’s  executive  abil¬ 
ity  is  marked.  I  am  to  have  three  clas.ses  in 
the  Girls’  School — advanced  arithmetic,  lan- 
gtiage,  and  American  History.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  my  classes  will  be  conducted  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  as  there  are  not  many  of  the  girls  who 
thoroughly  understand  English,  I  suppose  they 
will  be  rather  small.  English  is  tauglit 
throughout  the  school  and  the  cliildrtm  do  verA* 
well  indeed  with  it. 

‘  ‘  I  have  not  yet  told  you  a  word  about  my 
Sunday  afternoon  class  of  Jamaicans.  There 
is  one  thing  about  life  in  Barranquilla  tliere  is 
never  a  dearth  of  news  to  write  to  home 
friends.  ’’ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Faries  are  on  the  way  back  to 
China.  Miss  Posey  writes  from  Shanghai  that 
tliey  have  had  a  clear,  briglit  winter  so  far, 
and  that  all  in  the  mission  circle  are  well. 

S.  R.  D. 

THE  01TI»00K  LIFE  (IF  (iER.M.VNS. 

.\  I.fssoii  for  .\in«‘ri<-uiis  ••  I’roiii  tli«‘  T.iikfs  i(C  Kil- 
to  tlic  fiol<l«'n  Morn.” 

Certainly  it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  leads  the 
people  to  spend  some  hours  of  eveiy-  day  in  the 
open  iiir.  During  hours  of  btisiness  they  are  in 
their  offices  or  their  shops,  and  thej’  need  a 
change ;  and  anything  which  tempts  them  out 
of  doors  is  a  physical  benefit :  it  quiets  their 
nerves,  and  cools  their  blood,  and  preptirt's  tliem 
.  for  refresliing  sleep.  So  far  it  is  good.  Eveiy 
open  sjtact'  in  the  midst  of  a  great  population 
is  so  much  breathing  space :  the  parks  of  a  city 
are  rightly  called  its  lungs :  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  if  once  a  day  all  classes,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  can  gt‘t  a  long  drauglit  of  fresh, 
l)ure  air,  as  if  they  were  in  the  countr>-. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  sitting  in  tlie  open 
air,  the  attraction  of  the.se  places  is  the  nmsic. 
Tlie  Germans  are  a  music  -  loving  iH'ople. 
Luther  was  an  entlutsiast  for  music,  and  calh>d 
any  man  a  fool  whose  blood  was  not  stirred  by 
martial  airs  or  softer  melodies.  In  this  he  is 
a  good  tyiK^  of  the  German  i>t'ople.  This  taste 
is  at  once  cultivated  and  gratified  by  what  they 
hear  at  these  public  resorts.  Almost  ev(‘ry  air 
that  was  jdayed  was  from  the  work  of  some 
great  master,  all  of  whom  are  familiar  in  Ger¬ 
many  from  Mozart  to  Mendelssolin.  The  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  siich  music  by  trained  bands 
is  an  education  of  the  i)eople. 

And  this  delightful  recreation  is  furnisln'd 
ver>'  cheaply.  In  New  York,  opera-goers  pay 
three  or  four  dollars  to  hear  Nilsson  or  Patti. 
But  here  affinission  to  the  Yolksgarten.  the 
most  fashionable  resort  in  Viemm,  is  but  a 
florin  (about  fifty  cents);  to  the  Flora,  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  it  was  but  a  mark,  or  a  (piarter  of  a  dollar; 
wliile  many  of  the  public  gardens  are  free,  the 
only  compensation  iK'ing  what  is  paid  for  re¬ 
freshments. 

Another  feature  of  this  o]K'n-air  life  is  its 
domestic  character.  It  is  not  a  solitary',  s<‘lfish 
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pleasure,  as  when  men  go  off  by  themselves  to 
drink  or  gamble,  or  indulge  in  any  kind  of  dis¬ 
sipation.  On  the  contrarj’,  when  men  go  to 
these  public  gardens,  they  take  their  vrives  and 
their  sisters  with  them.  Often  we  see  a  whole 
family,  including  the  children,  grouped  round 
one  of  these  tables,  as  if  they  were  round  their 
own  tea  table  at  home.  The  family  life  is  not 
broken  bj-  this  taking  of  their  pleasure  in  pub¬ 
lic.  but  rather  strengthened ;  the  ties  are  made 
the  closer  bj’ sharing  their  enjoyments  together. 

And  these  pleasures  are  not  only  domestic, 
but  democratic.  They  are  for  all  classes.  Even 
the  poor  can  afford  the  few  pence  necessary  for 
such  an  evening,  and  find  in  listening  to  music 
in  the  open  air  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the 
simplest  and  purest  enjoyment. 

Tlie  drawbacks  to  these  public  gardens  are 
two — the  smoking  and  the  beer-drinking.  There 
are  hnndr(*ds  of  tables,  each  with  a  group 
around  it,  all  drinking  beer,  and  the  men  all 
smoking.  These  features  are  not  to  my  taste. 
I  never  smoked  a  cigar  in  my  life,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  called  upon  to  reprove  Mr  Spur¬ 
geon.  or  my  dear  friend  Howard  Crosby,  when 
he  tells  me  that  after  a  hard  day’s  work  in  the 
pulpit  or  out  of  the  ptilpit  it  quiets  his  ners’es 
and  gives  him  a  sound  night’s  sleep. 

As  for  tlie  drinking,  there  is  one  universal 
beverage — beer.  This  is  a  thin,  watery  fluid, 
such  as  one  might  make  by  jiutting  a  spoonful 
of  bitter  herbs  in  a  teapot  and  boiling  them. 
To  me  it  seemed  like  cold  water  spoiled.  Yet 
others  argue  that  it  is  cold  water  improved. 
On  this  question  I  have  liad  many  discussions 
since  I  came  to  Germany.  The  peojile  take  to 
beer  as  a  thing  of  c-ourse.  as  if  it  were  the 
beverage  that  nature  had  provided  to  assuage 
their  thirst,  and  when  they  talk  to  j’ou  in  a 
friendly  way,  will  caution  you  esiiecially  to 
beware  of  drinking  the  water  of  the  country ! 
Why  they  should  think  it  dangerous.  I  cannot 
understand,  for  surely  they  do  not  driiilj  enough 
of  it  to  do  them  any  harm.  ( )f  course,  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  country’  to  countrv'.  one  needs  to  use 
prudence  in  drinking  the  water,  as  in  changes 
in  diet,  but  the  danger  from  that  source  is 
reatly  exaggi'rated.  I  have  drunk  of  wati'r 
freely  everywhere  in  EurojK',  without  any  in- 
jur>'.  Yet  an  American  physician,  who  can 
have  no  national  prejudice  in  its  favor,  gravely 
argues  with  me  that  the  Gennan  lieer  is  a  most 
simjile,  refreshing,  and  healthful  beverage,  in 
proof  of  which  he  says  that  there  is  not  one- 
half — nor  even  a  tenth  iiart — of  the  indigestion 
and  dysiiiqisia  in  Germany  that  there  is  in 
America,  where  our  jieoph*  drench  their  stom¬ 
achs  with  ice  water  ! 

Nor  would  he  admit  that  Germans  drink  to 
.such  excess  as  I  had  suiqiosed  from  seeing  men 
and  women  "with  foaming  goblets  before  them; 
but  I  observed  that,  instead  of  drinking  them 
off'  at  a  draught,  as  tho.se  who  take  stronger 
drinks  are  wont  to  do,  they  let  them  stand,  oc- 
ca.sionally  taking  a  sip.  a  single  glass  often  last¬ 
ing  the  whole  evening.  Indeed  it  seemed  as 
if  many  ordered  a  ghiss  of  iK'er  on  entering  a 
public  garden,  as  a  way  of  i)aying  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege,  by  which,  for  a  few  kreutzers,  (equal  to 
a  few  pence,  )  they  had  the  frt'edom  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  and  of  listening  to  excellent  music. 


But  if  we  cannot  enter  into  any  eulogium 
of  Gennan  beer,  at  least  it  has  this  negative 
virtue:  it  does  not  make  people  drunk.  It  is 
not  like  the  heavy  ales  or  porters  of  England. 
This  is  a  fact  of  inunense  consequence,  that  the 
usual  beverage  of  forty  millions  of  people  is 
not  intoxicating.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  have  his 
head  swim  ly  taking  it  in  some  euonnous 
quantity.  I  only  give  my  own  observation, 
which  is  that  I  have  seen  thousands  taking  their 
beer,  and  never  saw  one  in  any  degree  affected 
by  it.  I  give,  tln'refore,  the  evidence  of  mj’ 
sense.s,  when  I  say  that  this  beer  does  not  make 
men  drunk,  it  does  not  steal  away  their  brains, 
or  deprive  them  of  reason. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  the  introdut^- 
tion  of  beer  gardens  in  America.  But  as  be- 
■tween  the  two,  the  beer  gardens  of  Germany 
are  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  gin  shops 
of  London,  or  the  “sample  rooms’’  of  New 
York.  In  the  latter  men  drink  chiefly  fiery 
wines,  or  whiskej’,  or  brandy,  or  rum;  they 
drink  what  sends  them  reeling  through  the 
streets,  to  carry  terror  to  their  miserable 
homes ;  while  in  Germany  men  drink  what  may 
be  very  bitter  and  bad-tasting  stuff,  but  does 
not  make  one  a  maniac  or  a  brute.  No  man 
goes  home  from  a  beer  garden  to  beat  his  wife 
and  children,  because  he  has  been  made  a  mad¬ 
man  bj'  intoxication.  On  the  contrary',  he  has 
had  his  wife  and  children  with  him ;  they  have 
all  had  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  enjoyed  a 
good  time  together. 

Such  are  the  simple  i)leasures  of  tliis  simple 
German  jx'ople — a  people  that  love  their  homes, 
their  wives  and  children,  and  whatever  they 
enjoy,  wish  to  enjoy  it  together.  May  we  not 
learn  from  tliese  habits  of  a  foreign  people  how 
to  provide  clieap  and  innocent  recreations  for 
our  own  ?  Is  there  not  some  way  of  getting  the 
goo<i  without  tlie  evil,  of  having  this  open-air 
life  without  any  bad  accompaniments  V  The 
(piestion  is  one  of  recreation,  not  of  amuseniente, 
which  is  another  thing,  to  Ik*  considered  by 
itself.  In  these  public  gardens  there  are  no 
games  of  any  kind — not  so  much  as  a  Punch 
and  Judy,  or  a  liaiid-organ  with  a  monkev — 
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nothing  but  .sitting  in  the  open-air,  enjoying 
«-onversation,  and  listening  to  music. 

This  question  of  popular  recreations,  or,  to 
put  it  more  broadly,  how  a  i)eople  shall  .sinnid 
their  leisure  hours — hours  when  they  are  not  at 
work  nor  asleep — is  a  very  serious  question,  and 
one  closely  connected  with  public  morals.  In 
the  life  of  every  man  in  America,  even  of  the 
hard-worked  laborer,  there  are  several  hours  in 
the  ilay  when  he  is  not  l)ending  to  his  task, 
and  when  he  is  not  taking  his  meals.  The 
work  of  the  day  is  over,  he  has  had  his  supper, 
but  it  is  not  time  to  go  to  bed.  From  seven  to 
nine  o'clock  he  has  a  couple  of  hours  of  leisure. 
\Miat  shall  he  do  with  them  ?  It  may  be  said 
he  ouglit  to  spend  them  in  reading.  No  doubt 
this  would  be  verj'  useful,  but  perhaps  the  poor 
man  is  too  jaded  to  fix  his  mind  on  a  book. 
Wiat  he  needs  is  diversion,  recreation,  some¬ 
thing  that  occupies  his  mind  w'ithout  fatiguing 
it ;  and  what  so  charming  as  to  sit  out  of  doors 
in  the  summer  time,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  listen  to  music,  not  being  fixed  to  silence 
as  in  a  concert  room,  but  free  to  move  about, 
and  talk  with  his  neighbors  ?  If  there  could  be 
in  everj-  large  town  such  a  retreat  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  where  tired  workmen  could 
come,  and  bring  their  wives  and  children  with 
them,  it  wotild  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  them 
out  of  drinking  saloons  and  other  places  of  evil 
resort. 

For  want  of  .something  of  this  kind  the 
young  men  in  our  cities  and  in  our  coiuitrj" 
villages  seek  recreation  whert^  they  can  find  it. 
In  cities  the  better  class  ri'sort  to  clubs.  This 
club  life  has  eaten  into  the  domestic  life  of 
our  American  families.  The  husband,  the  son 
and  brother,  are  but  little  at  home.  Would  it 
not  be  better  if  they  could  have  some  simple 
recreation  which  the  whole  family  could  enjoy 
together?  In  country  villages  young  men  meet 
at  the  tavern,  or  in  the  street,  for  want  of  com¬ 
pany.  I  have  seen  them,  by  tw'enty  or  thirty, 
sitting  on  a  fence  in  a  row,  like  barnyard  fowls, 
where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  their  conversation  is 
not  of  the  most  refined  character.  How  much 
better  for  these  young  fellows  to  be  in  a  public 
garden  with  their  mothers  and  sisters,  and  all 
*  have  a  good  time  together!  If  they  must  have 
something  in  the  way  of  refreshment  (although 
I  do  not  see  the  need  of  anything:  “have  they 
not  their  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in  ?” )  let  it 
be  of  the  simplest  kind — something  very  cheap, 
for  they  have  no  money  to  waste — and  some¬ 
thing  which  shall  at  least  do  them  no  injury — 
ices  and  lemonade.  Indeed  on  a  hot  summer 
evening  one  may  find  nothing  so  delicious  as 
pure,  cold  water! 

With  these  pictures  of  German  life  and 
manners,  others  can  judge  whether  there  is  not 


a  lesson  for  us  in  America.  I  know  that  the 
subject  is  a  very  delicate  one  to  touch.  It  is 
easy  to  go  too  far,  and  to  have  one’s  arguments 
perverted  to  abuse.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  recreation  is  a  necessity  of  life.  Recre¬ 
ation  is  not  dissipation.  Calvin  pitching  quoits 
may  not  seem  to  us  quite  as  venerable  a  figure 
as  Calvin  writing  his  .Institutes,  or  preaching 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Geneva;  and  yet  he  was 
doing  what  was  just  as  necessaiy*.  The  mind 
must  unbend,  and  the  body  too.  I  believe  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lives  are  lost  every  year  in  America 
for  want  of  this  timely  rest  and  recreation. 

Some  traveller  has  said  that  America  is 
the  country  in  which  there  is  less  suffering, 
iiHil  li-xK  eiijoioneht,  than  in  any  other  country'  in 
the  world.  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  truth  in 
this.  Certainly  we  have  not  cultivated  the  art 
of  enjoying  ourselve.s.  We  are  too  busy.  We 
are  all  the  time  toiling  to  accumulate,  and  give 
ourselve.s  little  time  to  enjoy.  And  when  we 
do  undertalce  it,  it  is  a  verj*  solemn  business 
with  us.  Nothing  is  more  drearj'  than  the 
efforts  of  some  of  our  gocxl  ix'ople  to  enjoy 
themselves.  They  do  not  know  how,  and  make 
an  awkward  .shift  of  it.  They  put  it  off  to  a 
future  year,  when  their  work  .shall  be  all  done, 
and  they  will  go  to  Europe,  and  do  up  their 
travelling  as  a  big  job.  Thus  their  very  pleas¬ 
ures  are  forced,  artificial,  and  expensive.  And 
little  pleasure  they  get  after  all  !  Many  of 
these  i)eople  I  have  met  wandering  about 
Europe',  forlorn  and  wretched  crc'atnres,  exiles 
from  their  own  country*,  yet  not  at  home  in 
any  other.  They  have  not  learned  the  art, 
which  the  Germans  might  teach  them,  of  sim¬ 
ple  pleasures,  and  of  enjoying  a  little  everj* 
day.  This  American  habit  of  work  without 
rest  is  a  wretched  economy  of  life,  which  can 
be  justified  neither  by  rea.son  nor  religion. 
Such  self-sacrifice  as  this  is  for  no  gcKxl  object, 
but  only  from  a  selfish  and  miserly  greed  for 
gain.  Men  were  not  made  to  be  mere  drudges 
or  slaves.  Hard  work,  duly  intermixed  with 
work  and  recreation,  is  Ix'st  for  bcxly  and  for 

mind,  and  gives  the  vital  forc-e  wherc'by  one 
can  .serve  both  Gcxl  and  man. 

We  do  a  wrong  to  religion  wlieii  we  asso¬ 
ciate  it  with  asceticism  and  glcwm.  If  there  is 
any  class  of  men  who  are  my  special  aversion, 
it  is  the  moping,  melancholy  owls,  who  sit  on 
the  tree  of  life,  and  frown  on  every  innex'ent 
human  joy.  Sorrow  I  can  understand,  and 
grief  of  every  kind,  penitence  for  wrong,  and 
deep  religious  emotion;  but  what  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand,  nor  sympathize  with,  is  that  sour, 
sullen,  morose  temper,  which  looks  sternly 
even  on  the  si)orts  of  children,  and  would  hush 
their  prattle  and  glee.  Such  a  .system  of  re¬ 
pression  is  false  in  philosophy,  and  false  in 
morals.  Children  must  be  made  happy  if  they 
would  be  made  good.  It  is  in  the  warm  atmos¬ 
phere  of  home  life  and  domestic  affection  that 
the  tender  blossoms  unfold.  It  is  when  held 
close  in  their  mothers’  arms,  with  tender  eyes 
bent  over  them,  that  children  first  get  some 
faint  idea  of  that  Infinite  Love,  of  which 
maternal  fondne.s.s  is  but  the  faint  reflection. 
A  happy  chihh)od  is  the  best  nurserj*  for  a  brave 
and  noble  manhood. 

Here  I  leave  the  subject  to  wi.ser  heads  than 

mine.  It  is  something  to  state  the  problem ;  to 
ask  ourselve.s  what  is  in  the  interest  of  moralitj', 
of  the  good  order  of  .swiety,  and  of  the  virtue 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  jx^ople  ?  My 
opinion  is  the  re.sult  of  wide  observ’ation,  and 
hence  my  conviction  is  one  that  I  hold  with  no 
mental  re.st!rvation  whatever:  it  is  that  one  of 
the  very  first  conditions  of  mental  as  well  as 
bodily  health  is  recreation.  What  form  it  shall 
take,  let  others  say.  I  stand  only  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  :  that  any  recreation  which  promotes  in¬ 
nocent  enjoyment :  which  is  physically  healthy 
and  morallj'  pure;  which  keeps  families  to¬ 
gether,  and  thus  unites  them  by  the  tie  of  com- 


If  It  was  only  health,  we 
might  let  it  cling. 

But  it  is  a  cough.  One  cold 
no  sooner  passes  off  before 
another  comes.  But  it’s  the 
same  old  cough  all  the  time. 

And  it’s  the  same;  old  story, 
too.  There  is  first  the  cold, 
then  the  cough,  then  pneu¬ 
monia  or  consumption  with  the 
long  sickness,  and  life  tremb¬ 
ling  in  the  balance. 


Ayers 
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peeiorai 


loosens  the  grasp  of  your  cough. 
The  congestion  of  the  throat 
and  lungs  is  removed;  all  in¬ 
flammation  is  subdued;  the 
parts  are  put  perfectly  at  rest 
and  the  cough  drops  away.  It 
has  no  diseased  tissues  on 
which  to  hang. 

Dr.  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral 
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draws  out  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 
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ment.  If  vow  have  any  comnlaint  what¬ 
ever  and  aesire  the  best  medical  advice 
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doctor  freely,  you  will  receive  a 
Dromptreplv.  without  cost. 
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moil  pleasures  (a  tie  only  less  strong  than  that 
of  common  sorrow ) ;  is  a  social  influence  that  is 
friendly  to  virtue,  and  to  all  which  we  most 
love  and  cherish,  and  on  the  whole  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  wholesomest  things  in  this  wicked 
world. 
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best  blood  puritters.  uctinu  directly  on  the  mucous  sur. 
faces.  The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingredients 
is  what  produces  sucli  wonderful  results  in  curing 
Catarrli.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
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THE  UNAPPRECIATED  SAVIOR. 

By  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  D.D. 

\Mien  we  read  in  that  most  pathetic  fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah  of  the  Redeemer  “de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  of  men,”  we  u.snally  think 
of  the  pity  of  it  for  him.  We  monm  over  the 
pain  and  sorrow  that  such  treatment  must  have 
brought  to  his  gentle  heart.  We  feel  the  same 
when  we  read  in  the  Gospels  of  the  “contra¬ 
diction  of  sinners”  against  him.  He  had  an 
intensely  human  yearning  for  companionship. 
Occasionally  he  went  away  alone  for  prayer; 
but  in  his  great  crises  he  took  with  him  the 
three  disciples  that  seemed  best  able  to  under¬ 
stand  him,  though  even  they  were  .sadly  dull 
and  blind.  How  tenderly  he  sought  the  quiet 
home  at  Bethany  during  passion  week  !  What 
natural  and  unaffected  love  shone  in  his  pro¬ 
vision  on  the  cross  for  the  mother  whom  he 
was  to  leave  lonely  as  well  as  bereaved  !  Sim¬ 
ple  human  love  irradiates  all  his  life. 

And  he  had  a  large  share  of  it  in  return. 
The  twelve  loved  him.  No  doubt  even  Judas 
did,  until  he  allowed  his  love  and  all  his  other 
good  (jualities  to  be  eaten  otit  of  his  heart  by 
greed  for  money.  How  devotedly  Mar>*  and 
Martha  loved  him!  And  the  other  women  that 
followed  and  ministered  to  him!  He  had  the 
gratitude  of  how  many  that  he  had  healed  and 
forgiven,  or  whose  kindred  he  had  rescued 
from  sicknes.s,  blindness,  lameness,  leprosy ; 
from  every  form  of  suffering,  and  even  from 
the  grave  itself.  The  Gospels  do  not  dwell  on 
this;  but  it  is  very  delightful  to  reflect  how 
much  real  affection  the  atoning  Saviour  en¬ 
joyed,  for  thirty  years  in  the  simple,  peasant 
home  at  Nazareth ;  and  then  for  three  years  in 
(Talilee,  and  even  oc-casioually  in  Judea. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  was  what  Isaiah  had 
predicted,  “despised  and  rejected  of  men.” 
“He  came  unto  his  own;”  his  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  his  own  by  heredity  and  by  religion ; 
who  had  been  carefully  trained  and  prepared 
through  long  centuries  for  the  one  ptirpose  of 
receiving  him ;  and  “they  received  him  not.” 
The  provinces  could  see  nothing  in  him  until 
He  had  made  a  name  at  the  capital ;  and  in 
the  end,  despite  the  fitful  fidelity  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  the  capital  crucified  him.  Of  a  group 
of  ten  healed  lepers  only  one  was  grateful ;  and 
probably  that  was  a  fair  example  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  whole  nation. 

No  doubt  this  lack  of  human  appreciation  and 
love  was  a  large  factor  in  his  becoming  prema¬ 
turely  old,  so  that  at  thirty-two  he  looked 
nearly  fifty.  We  cannot  estimate  what  he  en¬ 
dured  from  human  indifference  and  hostility  by 
w’hat  we  endure  from  them ;  for  we  are  not 
emptying  ourselves  of  everything  precious,  and 
giving  life  itself,  for  those  that  turn  coldly 
from  us.  But  Jesus  was  doing  just  this.  He 
made  the  fact  as  clear  as  any  future  fact  can 
be  made,  yet  it  did  not  aid  human  gratitude 
and  devotion. 

But  after  all  the  effect  on  Jesus  is  not  so  sig¬ 
nificant  as  the  indication  of  character  on  the 
part  of  His  contemporaries.  Confessedly  He 
was  a  blameless  man.  The  severest  scrutiny 
has  always  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  did 
Pilate,  and  “found  no  fault  in  him.”  Viewed 
only  as  a  man,  a  Jew,  a  subject  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,  a  village  boy,  man.  carpenter,  a 
neighbor,  a  friend,  a  guest  at  dinner  or  at  a 
wedding,  a  son,  brother,  a  philanthropist,  a 
reformer,  he  was  unblemished.  He  never 
gossiped ;  was  never  envious  or  jealous  or  cov¬ 
etous  ;  never  wounded  any  one  by  sharp  words 
under  cover  of  jests;  never  neglected  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  to  present  and  future 
human  happiness.  Why  should  such  a  man  be 
“despi.sed  and  rejected?”  How  does  this  fact 
measure  and  estimate  those  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  him  ? 

Appreciation  is  really  one  of  the  keenest  tests 
to  which  we  can  submit  ourselves.  If  we  can 
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find  nothing  to  admire  in  nature,  for  example, 
we  rwoguize  at  once  that  there  is  some  serious 
lack  in  us,  either  of  original  endowment,  or  of 
education.  Coming  Eastward  across  New  York 
State  last  summer,  we  saw'  at  and  just  w’est  of 
Danville,  the  magnificent  (Jenesee  Valley 
spread  out  before,  beside,  behind  u.s,  in  all  its 
July  glory.  Forest  and  field;  meadow'  and 
grain ;  neat  and  well-built  houses  and  bams ; 
every  evidence  of  nature’s  bounty  and  man’s 
industry'  and  thrift  were  there.  What  land 
can  show'  a  more  entrancing  picture  of  divine 
goodness  and  human  improvement  of  it  ?  Yet 
four-fifths  of  the  pas.sengers  hardly  glanced  out 
of  the  w'indows,  but  w'ent  on  stolidly  reading 
their  papers  and  their  novels.  “We  have  seen 
it  before,  ’  ’  perhaps  they  w'ould  have  said,  but 
such  a  vision  can  never  lose  its  loveliness, 
though  seen  daily  all  one’s  life.  Alas  for  the 
man  that  can  w'eary  of  it  ! 

At  Northfield,  to  which  Mr.  Moody  has  given 
world-w'ide  and  undying  fame,  among  many 
lovely  drives  is  one  that  I  have  taken  annually 
now'  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  It  leads  uj) 
and  over  a  mountain  lying  east  and  north  of 
the  village,  and  into  the  Ashuelot  Valley. 
From  the  highest  point  one  looks  over  the 
superb  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  to  the  Green 
and  White  Mountains  on  the  horizon.  It  is  of 
very  wide  extent,  and  of  unsurpassed  variety 
ami  loveliness.  But  to  enjoy  it  fully  one  must 
leave  the  carriage  and  the  road,  clamber  over 
a  stretch  of  rocky  meadow',  and  reach  a  point 
w’here  the  near-by  w'oods  do  not  narrow'  the 
vista.  At  about  the  best  point  stands  a  mined 
and  disused  old  bam.  A  visitor  once  asked 
the  ow'ner  of  this  discouraging  mountain  farm : 
“Why  did  you  ever  ptit  that  bam  right  in  the 
w'ay  of  our  sight  of  this  glorious  scenery  ?” 
“  O.  ”  he  replied.  ‘  ‘  that  bam  was  built  long 
l)efore  this  scenery  w'as  ever  diskivered.  ’  ’  He 
w'as  quite  correct.  Neither  he,  nor  any  w'ho 
w'orked  for  him,  has  ever  seen  more  than  a 
steep  mountain-side  to  be  climbed,  and  stony, 
shallow'-soiled  fields  to  be  plowred.  They  w'ere 
as  blind  to  the  .scenery  as  though  it  had  not 


existed.  t)ne  pities  the  unappreciated,  inani¬ 
mate  though  it  be ;  but  how  much  more,  the 
uuappreciating  men  and  women  ! 

So  some  can  hear  nothing  in  music ;  .see 
nothing  in  painting  or  sculpture  or  literature ; 
find  nothing  in  association  with  the  educated, 
refined,  thoughtful.  It  means  the  natural  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  of  the  best  human  qualifie.s,  or 
else  their  atrophy  through  disuse.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  inability  to  appreciate  is  some¬ 
how  a  verdict  against  us ;  for  we  take  great 
pains  to  conceal  our  lack.  It  is  both  ludicrous 
and  pitiful,  in  visiting  a  great  art  gallerj'  for 
example,  to  listen  to  the  feeble  attempts  of  i)eo- 
ple  to  make  others,  and  make  themselves,  think 
they  can  appreciate  painting  and  sculpture. 
They  realize  that  not  to  appreciate  discloses 
their  defective  intelligence  or  taste  or  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  fail  to  realize  that  ignorant  or  blun¬ 
dering  admiration  only  discloses  it  the  more 
fully. 

But  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  saddest  lack 
is  inability  to  appreciate  noble  character.  Be¬ 
side  this,  all  other  want  of  appreciation  is 
trivial.  This  means  more  than  defective  in¬ 
tellect,  ta.ste,  education;  it  means  a  defective 
heart,  or  spirit.  Only  integrity,  purity,  fidel¬ 
ity,  loyalty,  love,  can  rightly  value  these  quali¬ 
ties  in  others.  If  w'here  they,  and  all  other 
virtues,  exist  in  pt'rfection,  as  in  Jesu.s,  we  see 
nothing  to  admire,  we  certainly  write  our  ow'ii 
condemnation. 

This  is  the  saddest  thing  about  Jesu.s  being 
‘  ‘  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  ’  ’  that  it  proves 
such  a  deplorable  moral  and  spiritual  estate  in 
the  men  that  ‘  ‘  despise  and  reject.  ’  ’  How  is  it 
W'ith  you,  kind  reader?  Are  you  indifferent  to 
.Tesus  ?  I  do  not  say,  hostile ;  but  indifferent  ? 
Do  you  not  appreciate  Him  wliom  the  world 
regards  as  its  finest  example  of  manhoo»l?  whom 
the  Church  of  every  name  regards  as  its  ideal, 
its  Master,  its  Redeemer  ?  What  says  this 
about  you?  If  you  would  be  ashamed  not  to 
appreciate  nature,  art,  music;  beauty,  grace¬ 
fulness,  refinement;  w'hat  says  it  of  yon  that 
you  do  not  appreciate  Jesus  ? 

Washisotos. 
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and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  „  ^  t  ,  n  * 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4 :30  P.M.:  Sunday-school,  2  to 
S  p.M,  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday:  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RrssiLL.  Sec.;  M'm.  F. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building,  w  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 


For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  Md  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  1.53  languages  and  dlalecte. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 


by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpop 
ters.  (Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appals.  From  $300  to  »500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  Fast  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

New  York,  Feb.  8, 1899. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  Publishing  Company  will  be  held  on  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1899,  at  3.30  P.M.,  at  the  office  of  the  company,  at 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  iipon  a  proposition  to  reduce  its  capital  stock 
from  S1M,0(X),  consisting  of  1,500  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $100  each,  to  $.37,500,  and  consist  of  1,500  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $25,00  each. 

Henry  M.  Fiei.d, 

.Tohx  H.  Dey, 

Marshall  F.  Shaw. 

“  A  Majority  of  the  Directors.” 


*•  IM POKT.YXT  AXX(H  X<’K.>IKNT  *’ 

is  the  headline  of  an  udvertiseinent  appearing  in  our 
oolunins  of  the  old-established  seedsmen  and  florist.s. 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street* 
New  York.  This  announcement  is  to  the  effect  that  tliis 
firm  no  longer  supply  their  st-eds  to  dealers  to  sellagain. 
BO  that  to  procure  the  famous  Henderson  seeds  the  same 
must  be  purchased  from  them  direct. 

Tlieir  advertise-ment  also  offers  their  annual  superb 
Catalogue  entitled  “Everything  for  the  Garden,*’ 
which  is  in  reality  a  book  of  190  pages,  containing  over 
seven  hundred  engravings  and  six  superb  colored  plates- 
This  Catalogue  is  sent  to  all  who  send  ten  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and  mailing.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Catalogue,  this  firm,  wishing  to  trace  tlie 
result  of  their  advertising  in  different  papers,  will  send 
to  all  who  state  where  they  saw  the  advertisements  a 
trial  collection  of  six  packets  of  choice  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  contained  in  a  ri-d  envelope,  which,  when 
empty  and  returned  with  an  order  from  Catalogue  will  be 
accepted  as  twenty-five  cents  in  part  payment.  \Ve  ad¬ 
vise  our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of'this  unusuallv 
liberal  offer,  as  we  feel  confident  that  its  terms  will  be 
faithfully  carried  out. 


KLORID.k. 

rersoiiall.v-Conducted  Toiir  via  I’euiisylvaiiia 
Uailroail. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s  third  tour  of 
the  present  season  to  .Tacksonville,  allowing  two  weeks 
in  Florida,  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by 
special  train  of  Pullman  Palace  Cars  Tuesday,  February 
21.  Excursion  tickets  including  railway  transiMirtation 
Pullman  accommodations  (one  berth),  and  meals  eii 
route  in  both  directions  while  traveling  on  the  special 
train,  will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates:  New  York, 
$.50;  Philadelphia,  $48.00;  Canandaigua,  $52.85;  Erie, 
$.54.S5;  Wilkesharre,  $.50.a5;  Pittsburg,  $53.00;  and  at 
prqjHirtionate  nites  from  other  iioints. 

For  tickets,  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
tiiket  agents;  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  York; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  ,1.;  or  address  George  \V. 
Boyd.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  F'ift.v  Year*| 

5Irs.  WiNSi.OiV's  Soothing  Svhi-i»  lias  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  iiy  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success  It  srsithes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  sllays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Ularrho-a.  It  wl  l  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
irninedlately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  rents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ssk  for  ‘Mi-s.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 

OLD  POINT  UOMFOKT,  RK:H.M4>ND  -VM)  W.VSH- 
INGTON. 

Next  Six-Day  Tour  via  I’eniis.vlvaiiia  Railroad. 

Tlie  second  of  the  present  series  of  personally-con- 
ducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond  and 
Washington  via  the  I'ennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave 
New  York  and  Pbiladelpliia  on  Saturday,  Feb.  25. 

Tickets  including  transportation,  meals  cn  route  in 
both  directions,  tr^^lsfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond 
in  fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  iieriod  of  six  <lays 
— will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Newark ;  $32.50  from  Trenton ;  $31.00  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations.] 

-ikS  KOld  Point  Comfort  Only, 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  (Uomfortonly,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  davs*  board  at  that 
place,  and  good  to  return  dim-t  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at 
rate  of  $15.1K)  from  New  York;  $13.50  from  Trenton; 
$12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  {Kiints. 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents;  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway.  New  York;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  .\ssistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

I  The  Montlil.v  Missionary  Meeting  of  tlie  Woman's 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  lie  lield  Tuesday,  Feb.  21st, 
at  10:30  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Ave. 


MAItJtlAGES. 

Purcell  Hamilton.— At  Norristown,  Pa..  Feb.  8- 
1899.  by  Rev.  T.  K.  ^eber,  Mr.  Matthew  Puix'ell,  of 
Trenton.  N.  J..  and  Miss  Annie  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AVOODLAW.N  CEMKTERV. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  30  East  23d  Street 


Agents  wanted.— Good  live  men  in  every  locality 
to  represent  a  large  Manufacturing  C’ompany  and 
introduce  their  goods.  Steady  employment  and  large 
income  in  good  legitimate  business  assur^  to  men  that 
are  honest  and  willing  to  attend  to  business.  References 
required.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  re¬ 
ply  to  The  Rex  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  228 
Chartres  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  REFIXED  INTELLIOEXT  WOMAX,  about  40,  In  need  of 
a  goo<l  home  and  small  sslary.  is  willing  to  act  as  amanu¬ 
ensis  and  companion  to  a  middle-aged  gentleman.  High¬ 
est-  references  given  «nd  require  I.  Please  address,"  Publisher," 
care  of  The  Evangelist. 


ONE  of  the  best  chorus  choir  directors  in  the  State  open 
for  eng^ement  Easter.  Good  in  prayer-meeting 
and  Sunday  SchooL  Address,  “Director,” care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


TEACHERS  WANTED— 3957  placed  since  May.  UNION 
Teachers’  Agencies,  Washington.  D.  C. 


5oKr|?Drl5MCrH0HI>S0|if  EYEWATER 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Supt. 

SAI»  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ('OLD. 

Tliis  extreme  weather  brings  discomfort  to 
us  all,  but  to  the  poor  who  live  from  hand  to 
month,  with  no  accumulation  of  food  or  fuel 
ill  tlieir  homes,  never  sufficiently  clad  or  fed, 
it  brings  pitiful  suffering  and  disastrous  results. 

Saturday  it  was  impossible  to  warm  our 
rooms,  and  we  liad  to  dismiss  the  Sewing 
School  aud  send  the  poor,  shivering  childreu 
back  to  their  homes,  and  Miss  Mayer  .shook  her 
head  sadly  as  she  told  us  of  the  want,  aud  of 
all  the  coughs  and  colds  that  she  knew  would 
have  permanent  effect  and  “bring  ns  many 
eases  of  consumption  next  summer.  ’  ’ 

One  kind  friend  a  short  time  since  sent  us  an 
order  for  three  tons  of  coal,  and  it  has  been  a 
comfort  to  think  of  six  families  where  there 
are  twenty-five  children,  five  of  them  ill.  with 
a  supply  of  fuel  to  carrj’  them  through  the 
blizzard.  How  we  wish  we  had  more  for  other 
jnst  as  needy  cases! 

The  demand  for  shoes  is  verj-  urgent.  Many 
women  are  going  about  in  this  bitter  weather 
with  their  feet  aotnally  on  the  ground.  They 
apologize  always  when  asking  for  anything 
more  after  their  generous  Christmas,  but  shoes 
will  give  out.  Our  treasury  is  so  low  we  eaii- 
uot  meet  this  demand  without  help.  Any  half 
worn  shoes  would  be  a  boon,  as  they  can  be 
repaired  for  so  little  aud  ont-5vear  the  cheap 
new  shoes  these  jieople  usually  liny.  The 
women  who  clean  offices  have  to  go  out  in 
all  xyeathers,  in  the  keen  morning  air  and  in 
the  evening,  aud  they  should  be  well  protected. 

The  old  people  suffer  much  in  this  weather, 
many  being  helpless  with  rheumatism,  and 
ill  great  need  of  nursing  aud  good  food.  We 
have  more  calls  for  cod  liver  oil  than  we  are 
able  to  supply,  and  long  to  see  our  medicine 
cupboard  and  our  store  closets  refilled. 

We  owe  special  thanks  to  “A.  B.  ”  not  only 
for  the  dollar  sent,  but  for  the  kind  words  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  that  came  with  it. 

The  statement  of  the  relief  work  done  by 
the  Xew  York  Asstx'iation  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  during  the  month  of 
January,  shows  a  total  exiienditure  of  14,500 — 
for  food  supplies,  coal,  aud  money  imid  from 
the  Sewing  Bureau  and  in  the  Industrial  work- 
rtKiins.  The  visitors  of  the  Relief  Department 
made  6,093  visits  to  the  poor  and  on  their  be¬ 
half.  The  applicants  for  relief  iinmlH'red  ‘2,064. 

The  work  during  December  aud  Januarj-  was 
the  heaviest  the  Association  has  known  since 
the  winter  of  1893-1894.  .This  is  due  largely  to 
the  Asstx'iation  recei5ing  aud  investigating 
the  applicants  for  coal  who  formerly  applied 
to  the  city.  Money  is  very  much  needed  by 
the  Association  to  carry  on  its  work.  Checks 
may  be  made  payable  to  Robert  Shaw  Miiitum, 
Treasurer,  aud  sent  to  105  East  Twenty-third 
street.  Contributions  of  second-hand  clothing 
are  also  very  much  desired  and  may  be  sent 
to  the  same  address. 

Charlotte  Rogers,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John 
Waugh,  entered  into  her  rest  at  Colnx-ton,  New 
York,  Febmary  3d,  1899.  She  was  born  at 
Laurens,  Otsego  County,  Xovemln'r  6th,  1817. 
In  1842,  she  married  the  Rev.  John  Waugh, 
then  pa.stor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Saquoit,  New  York,  and  afterward  of  the 
churches  in  Canton,  Carthage,  and  Colnx'ton. 
In  all  these  places  she  is  rememlH’red  as  a  be¬ 
loved  pastor’s  wife,  wiiming  friends  by  her 
kind  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  supplement¬ 
ing  her  husband’s  work  in  her  sphere.  The 
Rev.  A.  J.  Waugh  of  Phelps,  New  York,  is 
her  sou.  S.  W.  P. 


rj'  Ifi,  iHt)y. 
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SPECIAL  MEETlMi  !>'  THE  INTEREST  OF 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  cold  which  seriously 
affected  the  numbers  in  attendance,  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  on  the  Foreign  Missionary 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Chun-h  was  held  in 
the  Brick  Church,  Rev.  Henrj-  van  Dyke,  D.  D. , 
pastor,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  9. 
This  meeting  was  called  by  a  circular  letter 
signed  by 

Henry  van  Dyke,  William  E.  Dodge, 

Morris  K.  .Jesup,  John  S.  Kennedy, 

A  Woodruff  Halsey,  Wilton  Merle  Smith. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pastors  and  prominent  laymen. 

Mr.  William  E.  Do<ige  was  called  to  the 
chair.  The  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.  D.  of¬ 
fered  prayer,  the  chairman  made  a  few  appro¬ 
priate  remarks  upon  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
and  called  upon  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwo(xl,  D.  D., 
one  of  the  seretaries  of  the  Board,  to  present 
the  .subject.  Dr.  Ellinwood  stated  that  the 
idea  of  holding  such  a  meeting  had  grown  out 
of  the  discovery-  that  the  churches  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery-  of  New  York  had  fallen  off  in  their 
Foreign  Missionary  collections  from  about 
$.51, (KX)  in  1H89  to  something  over  $29,900  in 
189H,  a  decline  of  $22,0(X).  The.se  figures  rep¬ 
resented  the  gifts  of  the  churches  as  such,  not 
including  miscellaneous  gifts,  Woman's  Work, 
Young  People’s  Societies,  etc.,  etc.  The 
speaker  carried  the  comparison  still  further 
back  than  the  last  decade,  and  alluded  to  the 
large  beneficences  of  twentj--five  years  ago,  or 
the  period  of  the  Prt^sbyterian  R<>union.  He 
spoke  of  the  large  contributions  made  all  over 
the  country  to  the  Five  Million  Memorial 
Fund,  also  to  the  fact  that  at  the  meeting  of 
General  Assembly  in  1872  about  $75, (XK)  was 
subscribed  on  the  spot  for  the  mission  debt, 
and  ill  about  an  hour's  time.  In  the  three  or 
four  months  following  that  amount  was  car¬ 
ried  up  to  $128,  (XX)  which  liquidated  the  entire 
debt  of  the  Board.  He  remembered  another 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  to  which  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Boaril  had  exiiected  to  go 
with  a  sad  report  of  $4(X),(XX)  imhditedness,  but 
before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Assembly  a 
check  of  $.50,  (XX)  from  the  late  Mrs.  John  C. 
Greene  changed  the  whole  condition  and  out¬ 
look  of  the  Board,  and  made  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  day  in  the  Assembly  a  jubilee.  He  alluded 
also  to  the  large  annual  gifts  of  those  who  had 
gone  to  their  rest,  the  Lenoxes  and  Stuarts,  the 
late  William  E.  Dodge  and  other.s.  The  day 
of  such  gifts  seems  to  have  jia.s.sed  away  with 
here  and  there  an  exception,  and  the  falling  off 
in  the  receipts  of  the  Board  is  found  not  so 
much  in  the  countrj-  churches  as  in  the  large 
cities,  perhaps  New  York  most  of  all. 

Without  undertaking  to  account  for  the  more 
recent  deficiencie.s.  Dr.  Ellinwootl  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  owing  to  a  general 
decline  in  the  average  wealth  of  the  Church, 
and  allude«l  particularly  to  the  recent  pn).s- 
perity,  the  enormous  harvests  and  the  great 
advance  in  all  kinds  of  securities  by  which 
men  have  grown  rich  even  while  they  slept. 
This  prosiH*rity  is  seen  in  the  great  increa.se  of 
expenditure.  As  compared  with  twenty-five 
years  ago,  there  is  an  enormous  advance  in  the 
costliness  of  houses  and  other  structures  in  the 
city,  and  a  great  increase  of  expenditure  in 
amusement  and  all  forms  of  hixurj-.  He  coiald 
only  urge  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting 
the  fact,  first,  that  Fondgn  Missionary  work 
involves  a  solemn  plighting  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  It  has  7(X)  missionaries  at  the  front. 
They  have  not  l)een  commissioiuHl  for  a  few 
months  only  but  for  life.  They  have  staked 
their  all  upon  the  venture  and  upon  their  trust 
in  the  Church.  They  are  in  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try;  they  cannot  l)e  forsaken;  and  it  would  be 


too  expensive  to  bring  them  home.  More 
solemn  still,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
2,000  native  preachers,  teachers  and  helpers, 
who,  upon  the  persuasion  of  the  Pre.sbyterian 
Church,  through  its  missionaries,  have  for¬ 
saken  their  old  faiths,  cut  loo.se  from  other  en¬ 
gagements  and  pursuits,  and  perhaps  been 
ostraci.sed  by  their  own  households  and  kindred 
in  order  that  they  may  labor  in  the  service  of 
the  Master  and  the  sers-ice  of  the  Church.  How 
can  these  men  be  abandoned?  How  can  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  work  be  regarded  as  a  capri¬ 
cious,  changeful  and  spasmodic  enterprise  which 
may  be  pursued  or  neglected  as  the  impulses 
.suggest? 

The  chairman  called  upon  Rev.  George  Alex¬ 
ander,  D.  D. ,  who  spoke  earnestly  for  the  Board 
and  its  work,  alluding  to  critici.snis  which  are 
often  made  upon  the  Board  and  its  faithful  mis¬ 
sionaries.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  through 
the  neglect  of  the  proper  means  of  information 
then!  was  so  much  of  general  ignorance  and  of 
lH)sitive  misapprehension.  He  alluded  with 
satisfaction  to  what  had  been  done,  not  only  in 
tabulated  results,  but  im  the  general  elevating 
influence  of  the  Board’s  work,  as  for  example 
in  countries  like  Brazil  or  Syria,  and  closed 
with  an  earnest  appeal  for  an  advance,  for 
more  systematic  effort  and  systematic  giving. 
He  suggested  that  if  the  Board  were  found  in¬ 
capable  or  unfaithful  and  better  men  could  be 
found  to  discharge  its  duties,  such  men  ought 
to  be  found  and  .substituted.  At  all  events  the 
great  world- wide  work  must  not  suffer. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  after  having  so 
far  considered  the  deficiencies  in  the  case  it 
seemed  necessary  to  look  away  from  the  sad  pic¬ 
ture  of  past  shortcoming  into  the  fixture  and  ask. 
What  .shall  now  be  done?  Meanwhile,  he 
called  ui)on  the  Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.  D.  to 
offer  jwayer,  and  all  joined  in  very  earnest  sup¬ 
plication  for  the  blessing  of  (xod  upon  the 
meeting  and  the  church. 

The  Rev.  W.  Merle  Smith,  D.D.,  in  whose 
congregation  there  has  been  no  decline  but  a 
veiy-  large  increa.se,  was  called  upon  and  gave  a 
very  modest  and  yet  thrilling  account  of  the 
advancing  work  of  his  church.  The  increase 
was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  con- 
gri'gation,  in  part  that  they  had  magnified  sys¬ 
tematic  Inmeficence,  and  organized  their  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  home  and  foreign,  among  old 
and  young.  He  alluded  to  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  S(xdety  and  what  it  had  accomplished, 
and  various  systematic  expedients  by  which 
they  had  raised  large  amounts  of  money.  A 
pledge  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  older 
memlK*rs  of  the  church,  and  although  one  very 
large  giver  has  died,  the  loss  in  the  gifts  of 
the  deceased  has  been  more  than  made  up.  Dr. 
Smith  emphasized  the  good  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  his  church  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  foreign  missionary-  fields.  He 
gav-e  an  account  of  the  special  home  missionary 
work  of  the  church  in  Hyden,  Kentucky.  The 
letters  from  this  mission  field  had  arou.sed  an 
interest  which  had  increased  some  personal 
gifts  ten  fold.  The  reflex  influence  of  sending 
out  two  or  three  missionaries  to  the  foreign 
field  had  been  equally  effective. 

The  chairman  alluded  with  regret  to  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  old-fa.shioned  monthly  concert  as  a 
means  of  giving  information  in  regard  to  for¬ 
eign  missions,  and  hojx'd  it  might  be  revived. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Johnston,  D.D.,  late  of 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  foreign  missionary 
t?ommittee,  cited  facts  designed  to  show  the 
influence  of  a  thorough  contact  and  sympathy 
between  some  wide-awake  missionary  and  a 
church  who,  in  assuming  his  support,  had  be¬ 
come  equally  wide-awake.  He  advocated  the 
plan  by  which  t!ach  strong  church  shall  have 
two  i)astors — one  on  the  foreign  field. 

Dr.  Evans  a.sked  whether  the  decrease  alluded 
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Certificate  of  the  Auditing  and  Finance  Com- 
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5Ve,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Auditing  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Committees,  hereby  certify  that  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  this  day,  we  examined  the  deeds  of  the 
properties  own^  by  the  said  (kimpany,  in  fee,  the  oonds 
secured  by  mortgages  of  real  estate,  the  other  bunds,  and 
the  certificates  of  deposit  with  banks,  submitted  by  the 
President,  and  we  find  them  as  stated  in  detail  in  Sched¬ 
ules  A,  B,  C  and  D. 
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Alonzo  Slote,  David  A.  Boody. 
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beneficent  innoTations  now  embraced  in  the 

Bractice  of  the  business ;  and  the  adminlstra- 
ion  of  its  affairs  always  has  been  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  conservatism,  and  of  liberality  and 
promptitude  in  the  performance  of  obligations 
to  the  assured. 
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to  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  was  in  the 
offering  of  churches  as  such  or  in  the  total 
gifts.  Secretary  Brown  replied  that  the  falling 
off  had  been  in  the  gifts  of  the  churches,  not 
including  the  contributions  of  women’s  boards, 
young  peoples’  societies,  etc. 

The  chairman  referred  to  the  great  deficiency 
in  the  presentation  of  the  cause  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  by  pastors,  and  gave  an  instance  of  a  large 
and  wealthy  church  in  which  he  happened  to 
be  present  when  the  annual  foreign  missionary 
collection  was  taken.  Not  one  word  of  infor- 
motion  or  exhortation  on  the  subject  was  given 
by  the  pastor,  who  simply  announced  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  collection.  How  can 
people  be  supposed  to  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edgt!  of  and  deep  interest  in  the  great  cause 
under  such  circumstances?  He  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  faithful  preaching  on  foreign  missions. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Halsey,  D.D.,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary  committee  of  the  New 
Y^ork  Presbytery,  declared  that  as  the  result 
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of  his  experience  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
f?reat  deficiency  was  with  the  pastors.  “  There 
are  pastors  in  this  Presbytery,”  he  said,  “who 
are  lamentably  ij^norant  of  the  subject.  ’  ’  He 
undertook  to  a.scertniii  how  many  of  the  pastors 
had  read  the  Annual  Report,  and  he  found  one 
only.  He  asked  another,  ‘‘  Do  you  know  how 
many  patients  are  treated  in  the  missionary 
hospitals  of  the  Presbyterian  Board?  Would 
you  say  50,000  or  100,000?”  The  pastor 
50,000,  and  was  told  that  he  was  only  350,000 
below  the  actual  number.  He  gave  some  de¬ 
plorable  figures  representing  the  percentage  of 
gifts  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  churches,  the 
more  liberal  gifts  of  the  few’  not  being  ex¬ 
cluded. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Rossiter,  D.D.  made  some 
remarks  partly  by  w’ay  of  excusing  the  churches. 

The  chairman  spoke  freely  of  the  hopeful 
indication  to  lx‘  found  in  the  mor(>  tender  and 
prayerful  spirit  which  of  late  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  Pre.sbyterian  Churc'hes  of  New 
York,  and  hoped  that  with  regard  to  the  great 
work  of  advancing  Christ’s  Kingdom  there 
might  be  thorough  unity  of  feeling  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  that  all  questions  of  subordinate  nature 
might  be  forgotten,  while  the  great  cmward 
movement  which  Providence  seems  to  indicate 
for  the  whole  Church  should  bt>come  a  watch¬ 
word  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
There  was  need,  he  thought,  of  pastors  pre¬ 
senting  the  ca.se  and  giving  general  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  plans  for  systematic  giving, 
and  of  a  prayerful  syirit  actuating  and  in¬ 
spiring  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hand.  Treasurer  of  the  Btwrd, 
gave  some  telling  instances  in  w’hich  a  more 
intimate  corre.spoudence  between  himself  and 
various  large-hearted  givers  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  gifts. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Brown  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  gather  up  the  results  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  make  a  public  presentation  of  them  to 
all  the  churches  and  friends  of  missions,  not 
only  in  this  Presbytery  but  throughout  the 
whole  Church.  The  committee  was  as  follows : 
Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.  D. ,  Chairman. 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup, 

Rev.  A.  W’oodruflf  Halsey,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D., 

Rev.  Howard  Johnston,  D.D., 

Mr.  Frederick  a  Booth, 

Mr.  John  S  Kennedy. 
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Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Dr.  R.  D.  Fairex,  New  Orleans,  La  ,  says :  “  I  have 
almost  universally  seen  gold  effects  produced  by  it 
in  diseases  of  the  male  organs  of  generation,  genera] 
debility  and  pulmonary  disease®.” 


DAKOTA  IN  WINTER. 

By  J.  H.  Edwards,  D.D. 

Then*  is  no  mistaking  the  seasons  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  Sunmier  is  short  but  it  is  summer,  and 
winter  is  uimiistakably  winter.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  largely  composed  of  blizzards,  but  that 
was  one  winter  in  ttveuty.  The  snow-drifts 
in  some  streets  obscured  the  second  story  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  lower  rooms  needed  lamp-light 
all  day.  Last  winter  was  delightful,  all  say. 
The  present  st*asou  has  plenty  of  typical  Dakota 
winter  weather,  bright  and  bracing,  with  ‘‘a 
nipping  and  an  eager  air.”  The  inhabitants, 
we  can  hardly  say  natives,  are  inured  to  the 
climate;  the  children  exhibit  a  disregard  of 
arctic  weather  that  would  astonish  city  youth. 
Frozen  fingers,  ears,  and  noses  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  at  school.  A  primary  teacher  tells  of  a 
bottle  of  kerosene  kept  in  her  desk,  to  rub  on 
the  frosted  members  of  her  little  ones,  to  take 
away  the  sting  of  the  preliminary  friction  with 
snow. 

Some  winter  scenes  in  these  Northern  regions 
art*  i)t*euliar.  The  stages  and  many  of  the 
farmer's  w’agous  are  equipped  with  a  small 
sheet-iron  stove,  its  pipe  miming  througli  the 
upper  cover.  The  sight  of  these  unique  estab¬ 
lishments  as  they  drive  through  the  streets  or 
over  the  prairie  with  a  str(«mer  of  smoke  fol¬ 
lowing  them  is  not  a  little  striking  to  the  new¬ 
comer.  Near  the  back  door  of  every  house  is  a 
pile  of  huge  cubes  of  ice  nearly  or  quite  two 
feet  thick.  These  great  chunks  of  solidified 
water  from  river  or  lake  are  brought  at  the 
houst*keeper’s  order  for  cooking  and  w’ashing 
purposes.  The  water  of  surface  and  artesian 
wells  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali 
that  its  use  is  unpleasant  if  not  uuliealthful. 
The  river  water  unfrozen  is  much  harder  than 
that  w’hich  comes  from  melting  the  ice.  The 
process  of  congelation  has  a  softening  effect. 
The  reverse,  alas,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  spir¬ 
itual  congelation. 

In  clothing  himself  agaiust  the  severe  North¬ 
ern  temperatures  and  winds  man  iu  this  climate 
imitates  and  robs  his  auimal  frieuds.  Fur 
coats  aud  caps  of  all  sorts  are  the  rale,  the 
cooii-skiu  ulster  being  most  common.  Buffalo 
coats  w’ere  once  almost  universal,  but  of  late 
years  are  too  costly  to  be  often  found.  All 
windows  wear  an  extra  suit  of  glass  from 
November  to  April.  On  the  w’hole,  if  one  is 
not  compelled  to  pass  too  much  time  out  of 
doors.  The  w’inter  is  not  only  healthful  but 
agreeable,  aud  the  air  highly  charged  with 
electricity  is  a  nervine.  The  rosy  faced  chil¬ 
dren  everywhere  attest  the  healthful  qualities 
of  the  climate. 

The  wintry  sky  of  Dakota  is  w’onderfully 
fine.  The  sunrises  aud  sunsets  are  like  those 
one  sees  on  the  ocean,  with  arctic  effects  added. 
Sun-dogs  attend  the  king  of  day  for  hours  of 
a  very  cold  day,  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
They  sometimes  take  a  columnar  form,  like 
sparkling  pillars  of  electric  light.  The  night 
skies  w’ould  intoxicate  a  star  gazer,  did  not  the 
sharp  cold  keep  him  sober. 

Into  this  bracing,  exhilarating  climate  there 
has  been  coming  for  a  score  of  years  a  complex 
of  immigration,  largely  from  other  Northern 
regions.  Every  part  of  the  United  States  is 
represented  in  the  population  of  South  Dakota, 
but  New  England  and  New  York  more  espe¬ 
cially.  Canada  sends  a  strong  contingent  over 
the  border.  Scandinavia  finds  here  a  congenial 
home  for  her  hardy  children.  Norway  has 
largely  taken  possession  of  upper  Dakota  w’hile 
Sweden  affects  Miimesota.  Here  are  found  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  old  Goths  who  swept 
over  two  thousand  years  ago,  conquering  as 
they  w’ent,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  The  purest  Gothic  strain  is  found 
to-day  in  (Germany,  Nor\\-ay  and  Dakota.  The 
Nomvegiau  immigrants  to  these  prairies  have 
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been  mostly  of  the  peasant  class,  a.*^  is  shown 
by  their  names.  Few  patrician  names  are  to 
be  recognized,  while  the  majority  end  in  “sen” 
or  ‘  ‘  son,  ’  ’  or  indicate  the  estate  to  which  the 
family  was  originally  attached.  The  use  of 
two  names  is  quite  common,  especially  among 
those  newly  arrived,  one  the  “form  name” 
and  the  other  that  of  the  family.  This  makes 
confusion  at  times,  as  when  a  man  gives  one 
name  in  a  busine.ss  transaction  aud  later  on 
signs  himself  by  another  appellation.  Bankers 
and  business  men  have  learned  to  guard  this 
point;  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Norwegians 
that  they  have  almost  never  used  this  custom 
to  a.ssfst  or  conceal  a  fraud,  though  legal  and 
probate  tangles  do  result. 

The  Scandinavian  element  makes  goml  citi¬ 
zens,  thrifty,  hardy,  loyal  to  ther  new’  national¬ 
ity,  interested  in  jiolitics  and  ambitious  in  a 
good  sense.  The  second  generation  take  on  a 
distinctly  American  east  of  features,  w’ith  the 
language  aud  habits  of  the  eonntiy’. 

The  tyjie  of  manhood  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
mingling  of  such  vigorous  representatives  of  so 
many  Northern  peoples,  living  and  w’orking  in 
this  streimons  climate,  must  be  of  suiH*rior 
quality.  Look  out  for  strong  men  from  these 
regions,  in  the  future  of  our  national  life.  Of 
goofl  omen  are  the  temperate  habits  that  pre¬ 
vail  and  the  law’-obeying  character  of  North 
Dakotans.  Statistics  show  that  North  Dakota 
has  the  smallest  proportion  of  criminals  of  any 
State,  the  ratio  being  only  .531  to  the  million ; 
while  grand  old  Massachusetts,  w’ith  its  half- 
foreign  cities,  furnishes  2.335  of  each  million. 
The  rural  character  of  the  Dakotan  population. 
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aided  by  a  fairly  enforced  prohiibtory  law,  ac¬ 
counts  largely  for  the  absence  of  crime. 

The  influence  of  religion  must  also  be  reck¬ 
oned  a  strong  element  in  the  present  moral  con¬ 
dition  and  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  the  State.  Home  Missions  have  done 
their  blessed  work  here.  The  Norwegians  are 
a  religious  jjeople,  after  their  own  traditions. 
Wherever  they  go,  they  build  churches  and 
school-houses.  Thousands  of  Dunkards,  zeal¬ 
ous  for  their  faith  and  industrious  in  their 
week-day  labors,  have  settled  on  these  fertile 
prairies. 

The  liberal  provisions  made  for  education 
augur  well  for  the  future.  Two  sections  of 
land  in  everj'  township  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  schools,  and  none  of  it  can  be 
sold  under  ten  dollars  an  acre.  Of  the  three 
million  acres  thus  devoted,  two-thirds  are  for 
common  schools,  and  the  remaining  million  for 
the  State  institutions  of  higher  and  special  edu¬ 
cation.  Besides  these  there  are  universities, 
colleges  and  academies  under  denominational 
control,  some  of  which  are  verj’  jiromising.  It 
is  inspiring  to  stand  amid  these  beginnings  of 
a  high  civilization  which  will  bear  a  Christian 
stamp  from  its  birth.  It  is  a  mj'opic  and  selfish 
spirit  that  would  stint  the  new  West  in  the 
allotment  of  means,  men  and  sympathy  needed 
for  the  great  work  yet  to  be  done. 

.!>  URGENT  (  ALL. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  Byers. 

Western  jieople  often  wonder  why  Presby¬ 
terians  of  large  means  continue  to  Ixistow  great 
gifts  upon  colleges  in  the  East  which  already 
possess  their  millions  of  dollars,  while  giving 
almost  nothing  to  our  smaller  colleges  in  the 
Southern  and  We.stem  States.  These  Institu¬ 
tions,  though  poorly  equipiH'd,  are  nevertheless 
indisiH'iisable  to  the  welfare  of  the  countrj-  and 
our  church  in  those  localitie.s. 

A  loud  call  now  comes  from  old  Washington 
College,  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  This  is,  jwr- 
haps,  the  most  inviting  educational  plant  for 
investment  now  before  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

First,  because  it  is  centrally  located  in  one 
of  tlie  most  needy  and  promising  fields  in  the 
country. 

Second,  becau.se  of  the  elTort  now  being  made 
to  enlarge  its  Industrial  Department,  both  in 
mechanics  and  farming,  by  which  the  students, 
working  a  few  hours  each  day,  can  in  the  main 
support  themselves.  The  apinnil  is,  therefore, 
to  Pre.sbyterians  to  whom  the  Lord  has  entnisted 
more  than  tliey  need  for  jH^rsonal  use,  to  aid 
this  college  in  buying  farm  lands,  near  by,  farm¬ 
ing  implements,  stock,  shop  tools,  books,  cloth¬ 
ing,  etc. 

The  writer  having  lived  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  within  an  hour’s  travel  of 
Washington  College,  and  being  familiar  with 
the  country  and  the  possiV)ilities  of  this  college, 
does  not  hesitate  to  .say  that  this  method  will 
be  a  complete  success  with  reasonable  aid  from 
those  who  are  well  able  to  give. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  reference  is  made 
to  Park  College  in  Western  Missouri.  Con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  industrial  plan,  it  has  been 
able  to  place  an  education  within  the  reach 
of  many  a  ix)or  lad  and  girl  who  otherwise 
could  never  have  had  a  college  training. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  similar  work  cannot 
be  done  for  its  peculiar  field  by  Washington 
College. 

In  fact  the  opiwrtunities  are  greater,  because 
of  its  locality,  demands,  and  promise.  Situated 
on  the  Highlands  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Cumlxwland  Ranges,  it  would  draw  stud«mts 
from  Eastern  Kentucky,  from  both  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginias,  from  North  Carolina,  from  Northern 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  all  being  the  same 
mountain  region  where  there  are  large  num¬ 
bers  of  bright  intellectual  boys  and  girls,  yearn¬ 


ing  for  a  college  education,  yet  without  means 
of  self-support. 

May  the  Lord  incline  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  who  love  the  cause  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  and  can  help  poor  boys  and  girls  to  a 
PQsition  in  which  they  can  help  themselves,  to  at 
once  and  continually  give  a  helping  hand  to 
Wa.shington  College. 

Correspondents  should  address  Rev.  James  T. 
Cooler,  President,  or  E.  H.  West,  Trea.surer, 
Washington  College,  Wa.shington  County,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Or  W.  B.  Rankin,  D.D.,  Agent,  30.t 
West  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  street.  New 
York  City. 

Bhiohtox,  Ili.. 

“AS  <>XE  WHOM  HIS  MOTHER  (OMFORTETH.” 

By  H.  P.  Ford. 

I  once  heard  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson  tell 
the  following  incident,  which  <x;curred  during 
a  visit  he  made  to  a  country  home  on  a  warm 
summer  afternoon.  He  was  seated  by  a  win¬ 
dow  talking  with  the  mother,  and  away  down 
at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  within  sight,  her  little 
boy  was  playing  with  a  pt>t  dog.  The  conver¬ 
sation  had  been  a  very  interesting  one,  but 
after  a  time  he  noticed  that  the  mother’s  at- 
tdention  was  being  distracted  from  him.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  discover  the  cause,  he  looked  out  and 
saw  that  a  thunder  storm  was  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching.  Alhongh  the  mother  strove  to 
entertain  her  guest,  it  was  evident  that  her 
thought  was  not  of  him,  but  that  she  was 
growing  more  and  more  anxious  about  the 
child,  who  continued  his  play  utterlj-  uncoii- 
.scious  of  the  gathering  fowes  of  nature.  Sud¬ 
denly,  however,  a  blinding  flash  illumined  the 
growing  darkness  and  the  earth  shook  with  the 
crash  that  reverberated  from  hill  to  hill.  It 
was  then  that  the  child  realized  his  danger. 
With  a  cry  of  terror,  he  rushed  for  the  hou.se 
and  fell  breathless  into  the  outstretched  arms 
that  were  waiting  to  receive  him,  just  as  the 
great  rain  drops  began  to  fall  on  the  gra.ssy 
sward.  Sobs  shook  his  little  frame  but  the 
quieting  voice  and  gentle  touch  of  his  mother 
disiielled  his  fears  and  soon  he  was  sound 
asleej) — a  picture  of  iH'rfect  peace  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  raging  storm  without.  Dr.  Robinson 
closed  his  story  with  these  impressive  words: 
“As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will 
I  comfort  you.  ’  ’ 

Cold  any  illustration  be  more  touchingly 
beautiful?  The  watching  mother;  the  heed¬ 
less  child ;  the  gathering  storm ;  the  late  reali¬ 
zation  of  danger ;  the  place  of  refuge ;  the  quiet 
rest.  Like  the  child,  we  play  through  the 
sunny  hours,  and  seldom  realize  the  danger 
until  it  has  burst  upon  us,  and  then  in  our 
need  we  remember  that  ‘  ‘  Go<l  is  our  refuge  end 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,  ’  ’  that 
‘  ‘  in  the  shadow  of  his  wings  we  may  make  our 
refuge.  ’  ’ 

The  cold  weather  had  little  or  no  aft'ect  on 
the  oiKuiing  of  the  “Stag,”  as  it  is  termed,  of 
the  thirty-second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Water  Color  Society  held  at  the  Academy  of 
Design,  last  Thursday.  A  large  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  company  of  artists,  art  lovers  and  the 
usual  contingent  of  pressmen  were  there  to  en¬ 
joy  what,  as  one  of  the  artists  said,  was  one  of 
the  finest  exhibitions  held  in  years.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  the  pictures  were  The  Dance,  by 
F.  S.  Church;  and  Showery  Weather,  by  Frank 
Kissell  Green.  Twilight  at  Sea,  by  Snell, 
shows  fine  technical  work  and  delicate  color¬ 
ing.  A  Scene  in  Venice,  by  Henry  P.  Smith, 
has  a  singularly  photograph  effect.  November 
Lowlands  by  Mrs.  ,1.  Frances  Murjfiiy,  and  a 
little  picture  by  William  F.  Kramer,  deser\’e 
notice.  Mr.  Kramer  is  a  promising  young 
artist,  who  also  exhibits  a  fine  panel  entitled 
Fashions  at  the  Architectural  League,  repre- 
si'iiting  the  different  fashions  from  ancient 
times  down  to  present.  Altogether  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  a  great  .success. 


DANGER  IN  SODA. 

Serious  Results  Sometimes  Follow 
Its  Excessive  Use. , 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place  and  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and 
wa,shing  purposes,  but  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  medicine,  and  people  who  use  it  as  .such  will 
some  day  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  soda  to  relieve 
heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a  habit  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  practice  almost  daily,  and  one 
which  is  fraught  with  danger;  moreover  the 
soda  only  gives  temporary  relief  and  in  the  end 
the  stomach  trouble  gets  worse  and  worse. 

The  sotla  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  cases  are 
on  record  where  it  accumulated  in  the  intestines, 
causing  death  by  inflammation  or  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest  and 
surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspepsia) 
an  excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggists  under 
the  name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These 
tablets  are  large  20  grain  lozenges,  very  plea.sant 
to  taste  and  contain  the  natural  acids,  peptones 
and  digestive  elements  essential  to  good  diges¬ 
tion,  and  when  taken  after  meals  they  digest  the 
food  perfectly  and  promptly  before  ’it  has  time 
to  ferment,  sour  and  poison  the  blood  and  ner¬ 
vous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of  stom¬ 
ach  derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain  cure 
not  only  for  sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly 
digesting  the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appetite, 
increase  flesh  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic,  but 
intended  only  for  stomach  diseases  and  weakness 
and  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach  trouble 
except  cancer  of  the  stomach.  All  druggists  sell 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  50cts.  per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  cure  nmiled  free  by  address¬ 
ing  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 


Aubergier’sa"Jf 


Lactucarium 


Used  with  marked  success  In  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping;  Coueh,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds :  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  s^ative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable. 

C.  POUOERA  A  CO..  NEW  YORK 


THE  PRUHENTIAE  EIFE. 

The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Ck>mpany  of  America, 
in  its  annuai  statement  of  1898,  gets  til  the  detail  infor¬ 
mation  of  its  financial  condition  and  insurance  trans¬ 
actions  into  its  page  exhibit  in  this  issue  that  isi^ssible 
in  the  space  occupied.  While  those  familiar  with  the 
life  insurance  business  are  thus  able  to  gain  a  good  idea 
of  the  company’s  progress  in  1898,  an  officer  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential  gave  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  company’s 
business.  He  said : 

“  In  no  period  of  its  history  has  the  Prudential  made 
such  marked  strides  as  it  did  last  year.  In  October  four 
members  of  a  prominent  firm  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  mer¬ 
chants  insured  in  this  company  for  S100,000  each  in  favor 
of  their  firm.  The  first  annual  premium,  which 
amounted  to  over  813,000,  was  paid  by  the  firm.  This 
idea  of  partnership  life  insurance  has  been  a  great  in¬ 
centive  of  late  to  business  firms  desiring  to  secure  a 
much  needed  protection.  The  death  of  a  partner  in 
many  cases  brings  about  a  serious  financial  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  a  firm,  and  insurance  is  secured  to  prevent 
the  liquidation  of  a  business  in  the  event  of  death.  This 
is  a  common-sense  form  of  life  insurance,  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  very  popular.  In  December,  1898  the  Prudential’s 
policies  were  also  selected  by  a  large  Chicago  mail-order 
house,  when  they  decided  to  make  Christmas  gifts  to 
their  married  employees  in  the  shape  of  life  insurance 
policies.  The  amount  issued  was  over  8150,0(X).  Their 
selection  is  excellent  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential  contracts. 

“This  company  issued  in  1898  the  enormous  amount  of 
*164,000,000  new  business,  *43,000,000  of  which  was  in  or¬ 
dinary  contracts.  This  was  a  greater  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  than  was  ever  issued  in  any  one  year  by  the  Pru¬ 
dential,  and  in  fact  greater  than  has  ever  been  issued 
during  the  same  period  by  almost  any  life-insuring  in¬ 
stitution.  All  this  is  particularly  gratifying  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Prudential  as  well  as  to  its  members.  The 
company  is  managed  on  modern  ‘up-to-date’  lines,  and 
its  expenses  are  kept  at  a  minimum.  In  this  way  the 
company  is  able  to  offer  one  of  the  most  liberal  policy 
contracts  in  the  world.  That  it  has  become  a  great 
seller  is  shown  by  the  enormous  amount  of  new  business 
issued  last  year.” 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Thr  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday  afternoon 
last.  In  spite  of  the  storm  and  the  cold  there 
was  a  fairly  good  attendance.  Calls  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Mc¬ 
Millan  from  the  New  York  Church;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  from  the 
Madison  Avenue  Church.  The  Rev.  John  H. 
Dennison  was  also  called  to  the  Church  of  Sea 
and  Land.  Dr.  McMillan  is  to  be  installed  on 
Monday  evening,  February  20th,  Dr.  John¬ 
ston  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  21st,  and 
Mr.  Dennison  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
23d.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jenanyan  was  dismissed  to 
the  Congregational  Church.  It  was  resolved  to 
discontinue  all  Jewish  work  for  the  present. 
Presbytery  is  to  hold  meetings  for  prayer  on 
four  Friday  evenings  in  different  centers.  Its 
devotional  meetings  have  been  of  great  interest. 

Highland  Falls. — The  congregation  and  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Highland 
Falls  are  rejoicing  in  a  beautified  churc-h  in¬ 
terior,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a  fine 
new  pipe  organ.  This  church,  built  in  1868, 
during  the  pastorate  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  P. 
Roe.  has  always  been  admired  for  its  substantial 
and  artistic  exterior  of  field  stone.  The  recent 
improvements  have  made  equally  attractive 
its  inside  appearance.  The  new  organ,  built 
by  Emmons  Howard  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts, 
is  a  two  manual  instrument  with  eleven  speak¬ 
ing  stops  and  six  mechanical  registers  and  is 
run  by  water-power.  On  Friday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3d,  a  recital  dedicating  the  new  organ 
was  conducted  by  Professor  C.  M.  Dietrich, 
organist  of  Union  Presbyterian  Church,  New¬ 
burgh.  On  either  side  of  the  organ  alcove 
have  been  placed  two  memorial  rose-windows 
of  richly  colored  opalescent  glass.  The  cost  of 
the  organ  and  the  other  improvements  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  $1,.^,  has  been  fully  met, 
though  the  scheme  was  only  undertaken  last 
spring. 

Lyons. — At  the  January  communion  eight 
*  were  received.  Pastor  Ostrander,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  seventeenth  anniversary,  was  able 
to  say  that  although  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  he  was  rejected  by  a  Life  Insurance 
Company  as  “a  poor  risk,  ”  he  had  not  been 
out  of  the  pulpit  a  single  Sunday  on  account 
of  ill  health  since  his  ordination,  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  The  church  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
vived  and  strengthened  by  the  recent  union 
evangelistic  services  under  the  lead  of  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  another  column. 

Dnnsville. — The  Rev.  Charles  Myndurse  Her¬ 
rick,  (Auburn,  1894),  now  of  Hobart,  New 
York,  has  accepted  the  call  of  this  chnreh,  and 
will  enter  on  its  pastorate  March  1st. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

South  Ora  tge. — The  congregation  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Orange  are  re¬ 
joicing  over  the  almost  unhoped  for  recovery 
of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  L.  Spining, 
D.  D. ,  from  a  prolonged  and  dangerous  attack  of 
grippe  and  appendicitis. 

1  OHIO, 

i  The  Presbytery  of  Athens  met  at  Athens,  Ohio, 

!  February  6th,  when  the  jiastoral  relation  be¬ 

tween  Rev.  W.  A.  Powell,  D.  D. ,  and  the  Athens 
Chnreh  was  dissolved.  He  was  given  a  letter 
of  dismission  to  the  Presbytery  of  Maumee, 

!  and  will  begin  his  work  in  the  First  Church 

i  of  Toledo,  February  16th.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Roe, 

1  D.D.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee 
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on  Synodical  Home  Missions,  and  Thomas 
Trumbull  to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Powell.  S.  E.  Foote  was 
appointed  chairman  of  Young  People's  Societies 
and  G.  H.  L.  Beeman  examiner  in  Languages. 
Charles  H.  Newton  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  Synodical  Home  Missions. 
Dr.  Powell  was  appointed  to  declare  the  pulpit 
vacant  and  Henry  Fulton  was  made  Moderator 
of  Session. 

Thomas  Trumbull,  Stated  Clerk. 

Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

KENTUCKY. 

Hyden. — .4  Notable  ///n/o/v/.— Following  the 
Week  of  Prayer  there  have  been  a  number  of 
conversions  in  this  congregation.  Nine  have 
united  with  the  church,  among  these  some  of 
the*  most  influential  i»eople  in  the  community. 
The  chureh  here  has  grown  to  Ih*  a  jKiwer  in 
this  whole  region.  It  is  fourth  in  iioint  of 
memlx'rs  in  the  Presbytery.  The  Sunday-school 
is  the  largest  in  the  PresbyterY-.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  church  are  young  men  and 
women  from  whom  we  expect  mueli  in  the 
future.  Our  Academy  is  filled  with  enthusias¬ 
tic  students.  More  have  applied  than  we  could 
accommodate  and  we  were  eomiielled  to  advist* 
some  to  go  elsewhere.  There  are  about  225 
enrolled.  This  field  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  fifty  miles  away  from  tire  railroad. 
The  town  was  formerly  noted  as  a  lawless  place, 
but  so  completely  has  the  Gosjiel  revolution¬ 
ized  it,  that  it  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
quietest  towns  in  the  State.  Every  family  in 
the  town  and  community  attend  churcli  serv  ices 
and  patronize  the  school.  Tire  work  liere  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Central  C'hurcli  of  New 
York  City.  Pastor. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha. — Mr.  Hammond  has  Innoi  holding 
meetings  in  North  and  South  Omaha  for  the 
piast  two  weeks.  Between  four  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  have  professed  conversion.  The  ministers 
have  united  very  cordially  in  the  ser\  iees.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Harsha.  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
Theological  Seminar^-,  with  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  have  bt'en  almost  constantly  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  children  and  youth  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  hav’e  in  a  body  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  many  show  signs  of  conversion. 

MICHIGAN. 

Tecumseh.  —  Evangelist  H.  M.  Morey  of 
Ypsilanti.  Michigan,  spent  three  weeks  in 
meetings  in  this  place.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
have  signified  their  acci'ptanci'  of  Christ  as 
Saviour.  Mr.  Morey  is  a  strong  preacher,  wise 
and  tactful  in  dealing  with  souls,  and  comsei^  a- 
tive  in  his  methoils.  His  work  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  i>eople  is  deserving  of  spt'cial 
mention.  W.  F.  J. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pembrmtk. — Eight  members  by  profession  of 
faith  were  welcomed  to  this  church  at  Pioneer 
recently.  There  were  only  eighteen  before. 
Their  pastor.  Rev.  W.  H.  WixkI,  resides  in  their 
midst  and  serves  another  rural  church.  Union- 
town,  in  same  county;  he  also  serves  a  mission 
appointment  and  is  much  appreciated  by  his 
people. 

Manchester. — Four  members  were  welcomed 
into  this  church,  29th  ult.,  all  but  one  by  pro¬ 
fession.  The  attendance  upon  both  the  preach¬ 
ing  services  and  Sabbath-school  has  increa.sed 
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and  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  this  congre¬ 
gation  is  brightening.  Rev.  F.  W.  Stump  is 
the  pastor.  In  his  second  charge,  Bancroft, 
nine  miles  distant  he  is  being  aided  in  special 
meetings  by  the  pastor  at  large.  Rev.  W.  ,1. 
Hill  of  Huron. 

White. — Tile  syiuMlical  missionarj’,  Rev.  H. 
P.  Carson.  D.D.,  is  assisting  the  pastor  here. 
Rev.  W.  ,T.  Thompson,  in  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings,  in  which  the  MetlKKlist  pastor  and  people 
are  heartily  uniting.  Despite  the  severe  cold 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  grip,  the  church  is 
filled  and  Christians  are  manifestly  revivt'd. 

Armour. — In  a  rural  community  smithwest  of 
this  place,  Sunday-school  Missionary  E.  H. 
(vrant  of  Huron  last  month  conducted  a  series 
of  evangelistic  meetings,  from  which  gooil  re¬ 
sults  are  expected.  A  ix'tition  for  a  cliurch  or- 
agnization  is  largely  signed  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Presbytery  in  due  time.  Mr.  Grant 
lias  recently  organized  anotlier  Sabbath -school 
in  an  adjoining  neighborhood.  Thesi*  are  new 
settlements,  made  up  of  varii'd  elements  of 
humanity  and  on  what  is  known  as  the  Yank¬ 
ton  Indian  reservation. 

Brookings. — The  Rev.  E.  I.  Davies  is  assisting 
in  union  evangelistic  meetings  in  Wolsey  for  a 
week.  President  C.  H.  French  of  Huron  Col¬ 
lege  siHuit  the  .'ith  inst.  liere,  and  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  receiving  a  contriliution  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  the  cairrent  expi'iises  of  that 
scluM>l.  The  State  Agricultural  College  in  this 
town  is  flourishing  as  never  before,  with  more 
than  five  hundri'd  students,  a  large  faculty,  a 
fine  equiimient  and  a  full  jmrse.  but  our  people 
are  loyal  to  their  own  denominational  school. 

.i  MAX  OF  PRAYER. 

I  have  been  lately  reading  the  “Diary-  and 
Letters”  of  Andrew  A.  Bonar  of  Glasgow, 
transcribed  and  edited  by  his  daughter,  and  to 
my  soul  it  has  been  like  feeding  on  the  grapes 
of  E.shcol. 

This  diary-  yvas  kept  by  Dr.  Bonar  for  a  period 
of  oy  er  sixty  years,  a  singular  illustration  in 
itself  of  the  methixl  and  regularity  entering 
into  all  his  yvork.  yvho  had  a  time  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  exemplified  in  every  thing  the  .saying 
of  the  projihet  yvhich  he  frequently  quoted, 

‘  ‘  He  that  beliey-eth  shall  not  make  haste.  ’  ’ 

^^^len  about  thirty,  just  settled  at  Collace, 
he  yvrites  to  his  brother  Horace:  “Pray  for 
Collace :  yve  have  no  more  than  a  feyv  drops  yet, 
and  I  believe  I  am  to  blame.  I  work  more  than 
I  pray.  ’’  The  .subject  of  prayer  appears  to  have 
been  continuallj-  on  his  heart,  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  expressions  like  the  following : 
,  ‘  ‘  God  has  this  week  been  impressing  much 
I  upon  me  the  way  of  redeeming  time  for  prayer 
j  by  learning  to  pray  while  yy-alking  from  place 
J  to  place.  ’’  “God  will  not  let  me  get  the  bless- 
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ing  without  asking ;  until  I  get  up  to  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  at  least  two  hours  in  pure  prayer  every 
day  I  shall  not  be  contented.  ”  “  My  chief  de¬ 
sire  should  be  to  be  a  man  -of  prayer,  for  there 
is  no  want  of  speaking,  and  writing,  and 
preaching,  and  teaching,  and  working,  but 
there  is  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  all 
this  effectual.  ”  “  Fully  convinced  that  the 

best  thing  I  can  do,  in  my  study  and  mode  of 
conducting  work,  will  be  to  give  more  time 
to  prayer,  and  always  to  give  it  the  earliest 
place  in  my  employments.  ”  “In  prayer  in  the 
wood  for  some  time,  having  set  apart  three 
hours  for  devotion ;  felt  drawn  out  much  to 
pray  for  that  jx^uliar  fragrance  which  believ¬ 
ers  have  about  them  who  are  very  mncli  in  fel¬ 
lowship  with  God.  ”  “I  must  at  once  return 
through  the  Lord’s  strength  to  not  less  than 
three  hours  a  day  spent  in  prayer  and  medita¬ 
tion  upon  the  Word. ’’  “I  got  away  alone  in 
the  forenoon  to  the  hills  and  sptmt  live  hours  in 
meditation  and  prayer.  ’  ’  At  sixty-six  he 

writes,  “The  Lord  is  teaching  me  more  prayer- 
fulness,  ’  ’  and  he  records  a  new  lesson  ‘  ’  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  heli)fulness  of  trying  to  pray  every 
hour  of  the  day  though  only  for  half  a  minnte.  ’  ’ 
There  are  certain  things  w'hich  impressed  me 
very  much  about  Dr.  Bonar  as  a  man  of  prayer. 
In  the  first  place,  more  than  any  man  whose 
biography  I  have  recently  read,  lie  semiied  to 
exemplify  the  apostolic  injunction  to  “pray 
without  ceasing.’’  Pra5’er  was  to  him  one  of 
the  most  fixed  habits  of  his  life.  In  tlie  second 
place,  I  was  struck  with  his  deep  senst*  of 
blameworthiness  in  the  temporary’  m>glect  of 
prayer.  Dr.  Bonar  felt  it  were  a  serious  matter 
for  him  to  cease  to  intercede  for  others  as  for 
them.  This  is  the  third  thing  that  impressed 
me — his  intercession  in  prayer.  At  one  time  he 
cries :  ‘  ‘  Lord,  help  me  to  pray  for  the  eyes  of 
believers  being  oiH'iied  to  see  the  Lord’s  coming, 
help  me  to  pray  for  my  poor  floc-k.  lielp  me  to 
cry  for  my  wdfe’s  growth  in  grace  as  truly  as 
she  grows  in  kindness  and  attention  to  me,  help 
me  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole  earth  next 
year!’’  A  fourth  tiling  was  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  he  recognized  between  his  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  attention  he  had  given  to  prayer, 
e.  (f.,  “We  had  a  crowded  attendance  at  night, 
but  I  have  felt  unsettled  and  a  prey  to  distrac¬ 
tion  more  than  n.sual.  I  find  the  cause  is  this 
— I  have  bei'ii  conversing  much  with  men.  and 
have  been  much  outwardly  engaged,  but  I  have 
not  been  closely,  or  for  any  length  of  time, 
with  God  himself."  And  finallj'  one  of  the 
most  touching  features  of  his  prayers  was  his 
siinjile  and  childlike  approiiriation  of  the  prom¬ 
ises.  I  conclude  with  a  single  illustration  of 
this  kind:  “Saturday,  October  11th,  (fifty-two 
years  old). — To-(hiy  seeing  my  children  pass 
the  w  indow  going  out  to  s^xMid  a  few  hours 
in  a  country*  walk,  my  heart  yearned  over 
them,  and  I  sent  for  them  to  give  them  some¬ 
thing  to  add  to  their  quiet  enjoyment.  After¬ 
ward,  in  b(‘ginning  to  pray,  this  occurred  to 
me;  ‘If  ye,  Ixdiig  evil,  know  how  to  give  goofl 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  heavenly  Father  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  him?’  and  I  urged  this  with  the 
Lord,  that  he  would  see  me  passing  and  throw 
me  some  blessing.’’ — Dr.  James  A.  Gray  in  the 
Record  of  Christian  Work. 
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A  WONDERFUL  MISSION  FIELD  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  following  mass  of  facts  gleaned  from  the 
reports  of  the  Korea  Mission,  and  particularly 
from  the  condensed  abstract  made  out  by  Miss 
Georgiana  E.  Whiting,  M.  D. ,  has  probably  had 
no  equal  in  the  history  of  our  Presbyterian 
Missions  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  ought  to  be  everywhere  throughout  the 
Church  a  spirit  of  devout  gratitude,  and  also  of 
prayer  that  greater  and  still  greater  blessings 
may  follow  in  that  very  remarkable  mission 
field. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  more  than  two 
years  ago  .sent  a  letter  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  urging  that  the  whole  Presbyterian 
Church  should  rise  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  great  mission  entmsted  to  it  in  Korea, 
should  increase  the  missionary  force  and  be 
prepared  on  an  enlarged  scale  to  gather  the 
harvests  there  presented.  May  not  her  earnest 
words  take  effect  now'  and  arouse  an  interest 
ten-fold  greater  than  yet  appears  ? 

Tlie  Korea  Mission  reports  a  year  of  wonder¬ 
ful  blessing.  The  hearts  of  all  have  exultingly 
rejoiced  at  the  reports  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  field. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  advance  in  m^arly 
everj'  department.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  new 
territory  have  been  reached  and  believers  have 
come  in  by  thousands. 

Of  our  scliools  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  are 
self-sui)portiug.  The  girls’  .scliool  at  Seoul  has 
made  a  decided  advance  in  this  direction, 
twelve  pupils  receiving  partial  snpiiort  from 
parents  or  friend.s.  Mrs.  Irvin  has  held  a  suc¬ 
cessful  night  school  for  girls  at  Fttsaii. 

During  the  year  seven  training  classes  have 
bt^eii  held  in  Pj'eug  Yang,  Seoul,  and  in  the 
country,  also  one  for  women  in  Pyeng  N'ang 
city,  the  e.vpen.ses  of  this  cla.ss  being  met  by 
the  women  of  the  Pyeng  Yang  city  cliurcli. 
Over  300  have  attended  these  classes. 

Of  tlie  fifty-seven  counties  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  five  and  a  half  millions  assigned 
to  the  care  of  Seoul  tatiou,  all  but  four  have 
been  reached.  A  w'onderfully  inspiring  and 
rapidly  growing  work  is  reiiorted  in  lu'arly  all 
sections.  In  the  Seoul  churches  21H  adults  and 
sixty-one  children  have  been  baptized  and  ‘261 
catechumens  added  to  the  rolL  In  the  t^ountry 
districts  under  care  of  Seoul  Station,  23!)  adults 
and  eleven  children  have  been  baptized,  and 
222  catechumens  received,  making  a  total  for 
Seoul  Station  of  I.')!  adults  and  seventy-tw'o  in¬ 
fants  baptized  and  404  catechumens  added  to  the 
roll.  Twenty-five  new  groups  of  believers  have 
been  added  during  the  year.  Over  00,000  tracts 
and  books  have  been  distributed.  • 

Speaking  of  Kimhai,  near  Fusan,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Adams  said,  “I  have  never  either  in  America 
or  here,  met  the  spirit  that  I  met  there.  Here¬ 
tofore  we  have  had  faith  concerning  our  work 
there,  but  God  is  now  turning  our  faith  into 
facts.  I  have  never  lieen  in  such  an  atmos- 
jihere.  ’  ’ 

Quoting  from  the  Pyeng  Yang  General  Re¬ 
port.  “Of  the  fifty-four  counties  having  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  between  three  and  four  millions 
a.ssigned  to  the  care  of  Pj-eng  Y^ang  Station,  the 
Gospel  liqs  been  preached  in  all  but  one.  The 
Pj'cng  Y'ang  city  church  is  entirely  self-sup- 
l)orting.  Scarcely  a  Sabbath  passes  when  one 
or  more  cateclinmens  is  not  added  to  the  roll. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  (828.t)  have 
been  contributed  for  a  new  church  building,’’ 
the  tw'o  buildings  now  occupied  being  very 
much  too  small.  In  the  North  Pj’eng  Y'ang 
province  ‘  ‘  the  work  has  doubled  this  year.  ’  ’  In 
the  South  !^eng  Y'ang  province  norther  circuit 
“tlie  w'ork  has  more  than  doubled.’’  “With 
the  money  sent  by  the  church  of  Tabriz,  Persia, 
requesting  that  it  be  used  in  carrj-ing  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  Koreans  who  had  not  yet  heard  of  it, 
tW'O  Koreans  were  sent  to  preach  in  the  eastern 


circuit  of  this  province.  ’  ’  The  work  here  is 
reported  as  growing. 

In  Whang  Hai  province,  eastern  and  western 
circuits,  forty-five  places  have  been  visited,  151 
adults  baptized  and  455  catechumens  enrolled. 
In  April,  Revs.  Graham  Lee  and  S.  A.  Moffett 
started  to  visit  all  the  out-stations  of  this  dis¬ 
trict,  but  after  holding  services  every  day,  ex¬ 
amining  and  baptizing  scores  of  men  and  women 
and  receiving  hundreds  of  catechumens  in 
thirty  different  places  they  were  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  for  a  few  days’  recuperation.  In  May 
they  went  back  to  the  work  and  visited  thirty 
or  more  other  places  until  again  thoroughly 
exhausted,  they  had  to  return,  leaving  some 
places  unvisited,  and  many  catechumens  nnex- 
amined.  Gn  the  tw'o  trips,  they  baptized  3(X) 
adults  and  five  infants  and  enrolled  986  cate¬ 
chumens.  Twenty- four  church  buildings  have 
been  provided  this  year  by  these  Christians' 
with  assistance  from  foreigners  in  only  five  in¬ 
stances. 

The  evangelistic  w  ork  of  the  whole  Pj'eug 
Y^ang  Station  for  the  year  show's  fifty-seven 
new  out-stations,  forty-four  new'  church  build¬ 
ings,  697  adults  baptized  and  3,319  catechumens 
received. 

Y>rily,  “What  hath  Go<l  w'rought!’’  Our 
hearts  are  full  of  praise  and  thankfulness  to 
him.  and  with  the  past  as  an  earnest  of  w’hat 
he  w'ill  do  here  in  the  future,  w'e  go  forward 
expecting  at  no  very  distant  day  to  take  this 
w'hole  land  for  Christ. 

A  C.VNXIB.VI.  TKKK. 

Tropical  trees  often  commit  strange  freaks, 
owing  to  the  vigor  of  their  grow'th  under  the 
hot  sun  and  moist  air,  but  w'e  have  not  heard 
of  a  more  curious  case  than  that  of  a  mahogany 
log  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  w’hich,  on  being 
cut  up  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Howard  Broth¬ 
ers  and  Company,  Canning  Towil  recently, 
W'as  found  to  contain  another  log,  or,  rather, 
trunk,  w'ith  the  bark  on  it,  18  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  inside.  Nor  is  that  all;  the  .second  trunk 
enclosed  a  tliird  stem,  a  inert'  sapling  W'ith  a 
diameter  of  about  tliree-fourths  inches.  Both 
of  the  two  inner  stems  ran  the  whole  length  of 
the  log.  The  question  is.  How  did  the  main 
tree  swallow  up  the  two  smaller  ones  as  a  snake 
swallows  his  wt'aker  bn'threnV — Cassell’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  are  making  an  appeal  to  art  lovers  for 
contributions  tow'ard  carrying  on  the  building 
plans  as  now'  iH'rfected.  As  w'e  understand  the 
situation  tln^  Academy  has  a  fund  of  |105,(XX) 
for  its  schools,  it  has  a  fund  of  $100,000  for 
puriioses  of  mainti'iiance ;  it  has  a  fund  of  $193,  - 
.500  for  building,  and  it  ow'ns,  clear  of  all  in¬ 
cumbrance,  a  site  of  sixteen  lots  on  Cathedral 
Parkway  Drive,  w'hicli  cost  $249,000.  The  com¬ 
mittee  now  projioses  to  build  on  one  comer  of 
the  site  so  much  of  the  structure  for  w'hich  the 
conii)lete  plans  provide  as  w’ill  give  room  for 
the  schools,  for  temporary  quarters  for  the 
pemianent  collection  of  pictures,  for  the  library' 
and  for  public  exhibitions,  if  it  is  found  advis¬ 
able  to  give  these  so  far  up  tow'ii.  For  this 
plan  the  academy  will  need  $.50,900  only.  It 
will  then  liave  the  completed  jiortion  of  the 
building  in  shape  for  useful  occupation,  witli 
heat,  pow'er,  light,  etc.  This  is  expected  to 
leave  mon(>y  enotrgh  to  ran  the  building  and 
schools  and  keep  it  still  unembarrassed  by  debt. 
The  money  contributed,  therefore,  will  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  carrying  out  the  building  scheme  of 
the  committee.  The  future  work  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  is  promising  and  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  _ 
to  it  the  best  artists,  and  the  money  devoted  to 
ths  purpose  by  contribution  cannot  fail  to  en¬ 
hance  its  usefulness.— Architecture  and  Build¬ 
ing. 
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Brown  Bros.^  Co.  United  States  Trust  Company. 


FHILA..  XEW  YORK,  BOSTON'. 

.\LEX.  BKOWX  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

MemberTi  N  Y.,  Phtla..  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

/dite  buy  and  eell  all  flrst-cla's  Invest-  -g  ^  ^ 

■neht  Seonritles  on  rommla«ion.  We  XII VOSLlllCIll 
nceive  SMXiA'ints  of  Banks.  Bankers,  and  ^ 

Oorporations,  rlrinsaiid  individuals  on  1 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  Hbroa<l  on  all  point-,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drift-s  drawn  in  the  United  states  on  Foreign 
countries,  including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
„.p  make  c.ble  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
ttl  collections  and  Issue  (.Nimmerclal  and  Trarel- 

(3'*e(lit  ^  ™**'*’*'  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

InTestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Boa^ht  and  Sold  on  Commlaalon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Eatabllshed  1867.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Ezchanga 

FREDERICK  A.  BOGIE 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents 
Management  of  Estates. 

Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Mlnnearollt 
Dcoper^  for  non-realdents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produut 
ne  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  cat 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Yesrs’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Suocses  In 
edecttag  ssles.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  mar 
sgement  of  yonr  property,  write  ns. 

11  AMD  V  I  n  A  NRn  ht  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
munci  LUAHCU  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate,  at  d 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  A  r.  8.  THOMPSON, 

MB  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  ANB  BUSPLUB, 

$12,000,000. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  deiiository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorizeii  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  -VLEtlWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  maybe  made  at  anytime  and  withdrawn  after 
live  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  **- 
Executors,  .\dministrators.  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re- 
ligiousand  Benevolent  Institutions.and  individuals  wiil 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart.  Pres.  I>.  Willis  James.  Ufcr-Prcs. 

James  S.  Clark.  Scmwl  Vhr-Pirs. 

Henry  I..  Thornell.  Stvirtiu-i/. 

Ixu'is  G.  Hampton.  AivMiint  Stnitan/- 


Samuel  Sixiax. 

D.  Willis  James. 

•loHX  A.  Stewart. 

JoHX  Harskx  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 
John  Crosby  Bhown. 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
('harlbk  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Koukeeelleh. 
Alexander  E.  Orh. 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr.. 


Wm.  1).  SlAJANE. 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman. 
(-iaORGE  F.  VlETOR. 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflix. 

.Tohn  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord. 

.Iohn  S.  Kennedy, 
D-O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


The  Gateway  te  Eu^ 
rope  is  HmGaxeA  Sons 
Tourist  Agencym 


ifngton  Street,  boston.  Kstab.  1844. 


EUROPE 


programmes  free. 


Fxcurslons  leave  April  1,  22; 
May  n,  2il  27;  June  10.  24;  July 
1,  6,  at  tli.>  up.  Gazette  and 


F.  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ELLSWORTH  &  JONES. 

w'll  Issue  Feb.  1st  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  In'  est  'rs. 

This  w  11  be  mulled  free  on  Intx/g  Pgllc  Inix/g 
app  Icatlon  to  them  at  lOWfl  rdllS,  lUWO, 

or  523  Chamber  of  Commerce  liulldlng,  Chicago,  III., 
20K  Tremont  Building.  Boston. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  ;n  a  shajH'  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  la'st  order. 
We  can  supply  sucli  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
preiiaid.  Address  Tlie  Evangelist,  l.'iO  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

17th  Year.  Parties  limited.  Terms  reasonable. 

Conducted  by 

nr.  A  Mrs  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER'S  PARK,  WEKN'ERSVILLE,  PA. 

All  modern  cunveulences  Send  fur  lliistrated  Catalogue. 

Sacred  Songs  No.  I. 

Containing  22l!  Hymns  with  music,  Inclu.ling  all  the  latest  and 
best  I  ew  '■oiigs  of  the  iiuihors  with  oth  rs  82.5  p  r  100.  sample 
Copy  sent  free,  20«'. 

C.  K.  KDITIOS.  2.59  PIECES, 

together  with  S<-rlptiiiv  Readings,  830  per  100;  83. 60  |.erdoz- 
Sami'I-*  t'opv  sent  post  free.  2.5e. 

THE  BIGLOM  A  RAIN  CO..  5ew  York  and  Chicago. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manago* 
rjtor,  V.  T.,  and  ymw  tobmi  city, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


.  HAVE  FURNISHED  SS.aOO^°^ 

fiMmcM.  SCHOOL  a  oTHen 
6  MEITEELT&CO 


I 


9  MENEELT&CO.. 
;WEST-TR0Z  N.T?.ll«r-SffnL 

CHIMES.  Etc. CATALOGUE!. PRICES  FREE. 


JTm  addressing  advertisers  patronising  onr  Jour¬ 
nal  Hindly  mention  The  Beangelist. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Febniarv  16,  1899. 


Rrgittmd  Tradt  Mark. 


Fancy  I 

White  Cottons.  I 

OUR  stock  of  white  cotton  fabrics  was  ^ 
never  more  varied  and  complete,  so  that  ^ 
we  are  confident  of  being  able  to  meet  q 
the  increased  demand  of  this  season.  With  W 

the  rather  strong  tints  that  prevail  in  colored  50 
Washable  Dress  Fabrics,  the  daintiness  of  Q 

the  white  cottons  forms  a  pleasing  contrast.  M 

Many  new  and  beautiful  designs  in  woven 
stripes,  dots  and  arabesque  patterns,  as  well 
as  the  new  plisse  or  tucked  fabric,  in  bayadere  Q 
stripes.  m 

28  inches  wide  ;  25  to  75  cents  per  yard.  g 

“THE  LINEN  STORE”  g 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  g 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York  Oj 


If  yoa  COB- 
taaipUt.tke 
parchasc  of 
■emoiialii, 
write  B«  for 
deeif  at  aad 
eatlaiatek. 
also  for  oar 
aew  FREE 
BOOKLET, 
fall  of 
valaable 
taformatioa. 


The  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx 

i  were  formed  from  blo<-k»  of  syeuite— ideuti<-al  with  Ql'lNOY  GRANITE. 

[As  is  well  kuowu.  tliese  mightiest  mouumeuts  of  the  past  have  success¬ 
fully  withstocxl  the  assaults  of  centuries. 

1  Ill  spite  of  blaziug  suus  aud  tterce  elemental  onslauglits  they  still 

P  stand  in  their  full  strength,  facing  the  burning  Egyptian  de.sert  in  superb 
I  disdain  of  the  attacks  of  Time. 

f  The  hand  of  man  may  some  day  level  them  :  the  forces  of  nature,  never. 

!  We  manufacture  artistic  monuments  fro:n  Quincy.  Westerly,  Barre, 
or  any  other  leading  granite,  and  as  we  sell  .Greet  to  c..iisiiiiiei-s,  we  save 
the  latter  all  middlemen's  profits. 

.  All  our  work  is  guaranteed,  no  charge  la>ing  made  if  not  strictly  ac- 

1  cording  to  contract. 

THOMAS  &  MILLER, 

>  QUINCY,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

I  Leading  Manufacturers  and  Designers  of  Higb-Qrade  Monumental  Work. 


‘  ^ , 


XUM 


